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HAND SAPOLIO DOES, by a method of its own, 
what other soap cannot do. If you want a velvet skin, 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead 
skin, and let the new perfect cuticle furnish its own 
beauty. 





FINGERS ROUGHENED by needlework catch every 
stain and look hopelessly dirty. HAND SAPOLIO will 
remove not only the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 


cuticle, and restore to the fingers their natural beauty. 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with HAND SAPO- 
LIO, every one of the 2,381,248 healthily opened pores 
of your skin will shout, as through a trumpet, “‘For this 
relief, much thanks.”’ Five minutes with HAND SAPO- 
LIO equal hours of so-called Health Exercises. Its use 
is a fine habit. 






















Its presence 
lends Distinction 
to the Music Room \ 


THE 


ISCHER 


New Small 
Grand Piano 


Combines the famous“ Fischer Tone Quality” with 
great Durability and Elegance of case-design, while 
occupying but little more space than the Upright. 
Catalogue and Terms upon request. 
J. @ C. FISCHER, Dept. D 


164 Fifth Ave., near 22d St., and 
G8 West 125th St., New York 
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| Quick Convalescence : : 
A striking quality of Liebig Company's Extract is | 
that it gives strength quickly. It is the most con- | 
centrated form of beef known; every particle is of | 
food value and every particle is absolutely pure. | 
Briiliant in solution; delicious in flavor; ready , 
in a minute. The Liebig Company do all the 
“making,” all you have to do is the mixing. 
16 breakfast cups in a 2 02. jar. . 


| LIEBIG COMPANYS 


|Extract of Beef 


| It MUST have © 2-6-4 in bluc,orit’s F 
THIS signature not genuine. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS 
AND DEALERS IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Tiffany 1906 Blue Book 


A compact catalogue without tllus- 
trations —530 pages of concise 
descriptions with an alphabetical 
side index affording quick access to 
the wide range of Tiffany & Co.'s 
stock, with the minimum and max- 
imum prices at which articles may 
be purchased 


Patrons will find this little book 
filled with helpful suggestions of 
jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, 
fine china, glassware, and other 
artistic merchandise suitable for 
wedding presents or other gifts 


Blue Book sent upon request with- 
out charge 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome 
a comparison of prices 


Fifth Avenue New York 


and 37th Street Formerly at Union Square 














Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
through other deal- 
ers 


Mail Order 
Department 


The greatly in- 
creased facilities of 
the Mail Order De- 
partmentin Tiffany 
& Co.’s new build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh 
Street, place at the 
disposal of out-of- 
town patrons a 
Service equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that ac- 
corded to purchas- 
es made in person 


On advice as to 
requirements, with 
limit of price, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send photographs 
or careful descrip- 
tions of what their 
stock affords,with- 
out obligation to 
make a purchase 


Goods on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ences from any 
national bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any part of the 
United States 
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rew DE LUXE SETS 


AT THE COST OF THE SHEETS 

















We have on haud a few sets of Hawthorne’s Masterpieces and History of Literature, de luxe edition, 
in which some of the volumes are slightly marred—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently 
to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular price, $35 a set. Rather than rebind such 
a small lot we offer them at about the actual cost of the 
sheets. For all practical purposes these sets are as good as 
new. They contain no torn or soiled pages, and the damage 
to the binding is so slight that even an expert could hardly 
detect it except by careful examination. This is indeed a rare 
opportunity for those who appreciate really good books. 











Hawthorne’s Masterpieces 
and History of Literature 


Unquestionably the best and most satisfactory work of its 
kind ever published. It contains complete selections from all 
the leading authors, a history of literature, short biographical 
sketches of authors, critical essays on the literature of each 
period, etc., etc. Edited by Julian Hawthorne, assisted by 
many of the foremost writers and critics of the day. Com- 
plete in 10 massive volumes, containing 5,000 pages and over 
1,000 illustrations, including portraits of famous authors, 
Bound in half-leather, de luxe style. 


The Gist of Everything Worth Reading 


The Masterpieces and History of Literature is the one in- 
dispensable work for the home. It takes the place of thou- 
sands of separate volumes, as it gives the best and most 
important works of all authors. Complete novels and chapters 
of fiction, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, 
travel, science, Oratory, letters, essays, translations from 
foreign literatures, brief description of the world’s great 
books, biographies of authors, etc., etc.—all are included. It 
s a whole library in itself, summing up mankind’s best and 
noblest thought—the chaff separated from the wheat. No 
book lover can afford to be without this great aid and key to 
literature. 
























TEN BEAUTIFUL VULUMES 


FREE---for 5 Days 
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We will send you the complete set, 10 beautiful volumes, for five regs 

P ° ss ‘ ° Cr. 
days’ examination, if you mail the accompanying coupon promptly. SoS 6 
Note our liberal offer. We prepay all express charges. You ERAS 
° : ° wif OOS & 

run no risk whatever. The regular price of the work is $35.00; 3 @ SAe sss 





we Offer these few slightly rubbed sets at $16.50; payable 
$1.00 a month. 


The University Society 
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START THE 
NEW YEAR 


RIGHT. St. Nicholas is the 
ideal young folks’ publication, 
and New Years is the ideal 
time to subscribe. Grown-ups 
who have graduated from it, 
and boys and girls who now 
read it know that **S#, Nich- 
olas means half a million 
hours of delight a month to 
quarter of a million readers.” 
If YOU don’t know Sé#. 
Nicholas, become acquainted 
now! See offer below. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To anyone sending a year’s 
subscription, to begin with 
the January, 1906, number, we 
will send November and De- 
cember (the beautiful Christ- 
mas number), 1905, free. 
Fourteen issues for the price 
of twelve, and begin all the 
serials. $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


The JANUARY Number. Stories by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
F. HopKinson Smith, Letters and Diaries of 
George Bancroft, Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
first article on the Great Horned Game. The 
Powers and the Settlement by Thomas F. 
Millard, etc., etc. 



































Everyone will want to read during 1906 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH’'S “Tue Tives or Barnecat,”’ the stirring 
new serial story. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S articles on Tue Great Hornep 


GAME SPECIES OF NortH AMERICA. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON. FRANCIS WILSON’S delightful recollections 


of the great actor. 


THE RAILWAYS of the FUTURE. The great series by the fore- 


most authorities of the day. 


THE FIRST FORTY YEARS of WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


Articles that will include impressions of the great figures of the time from 
JEFFERSON to CLAY and WEBSTER. 
Papers on THE AMERICAN INDIANS by E. S. Curtis, illustrated 


with more of his wonderful photographs. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES by 


Madame Waddington, Edward Penfield, Arthur Symons, and others. 


SHORT STORIES by EDITH WHARTON, THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE, JAMES B. CONNOLLY, MARY R. S. ANDREWS, and all the 


foremost writers of the day. 














All of the leading illustrators will be represented in the magazine during the 
coming year. 












The Publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE offer a liberal 
cash commission for efficient work in securing 
new subscribers. Write for terms. 


25c. per number. $3.00 per year. 















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S LEADING FICTION 





THE GAMBLER By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


“Once again Katherine Cecil Thurston has proved her claim to the title of ‘the 
amazing novelist.’ We never dreamed she would be able to repeat the success of 
The Masquerader, but she has done it after all.”—Philadelphia Item. 

“The Gambler is to the books of this season just what “The Masquerader’ was to 
the books of last season—another stimulating and fascinating book that is a good story 
from first to last.”"—Holyoke Transcript. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN By Booth Tarkington 


“Easily the biggest and best thing Booth Tarkington has done.”—Chicago Post. 

“A more interesting, more vital, and ynore human story than any of Booth Tar- 
kington’s former novels.”—Jndianapolis News. 

“It makes a wide and lasting appeal to those who love that rare inner circle of 
books which satisfy—books with a soul.”—N. Y. Times. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


THE DEBTOR By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Some democratic aspects of our natural life are admirably portrayed in Mary. E. 
Wilkins Freeman's latest novel. Those who know and love her New England tales 
will find her painting here upon a broader canvas, but with the same strength, depth, 
and life-likeness of touch. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


POLE BAKER } By Will N. Harben 


“Better than David Harum.”—Cleveland Leader. “A spanking yarn. Read it!”— 
Pioneer Press. “Humor fairly exudes from Pole Baker and lards the lean earth as he 
walks along.”—Charleston News. Price $1.50. 


THE TRAVELLING THIRDS By Gertrude Atherton 


Gertrude Atherton has written no more captivating story than this. The warm 
Spanish sunshine brings about a sort of love madness among an American party, 
and what would otherwise have proved a sedate romance, flourishes in a most start- 
ling fashion. Price $1.25. 


EDITORIAL WILD OATS By Mark Twain 


“A new book by Mark Twain is something to add to the gayety of nations.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. “Such nonsense contributes to the gayety of existence.”—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


REBECCA MARY By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


Here is something out of the ordinary—a ook that is altogether a new thing in 
fiction, and is fast making for itself a wide popularity. ‘No one can read this “heart 
history of a little girl” without feeling that here is a new delight and a tale of sur- 
prising originality. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


MRS. RAFFLES By John Kendrick Bangs 


Mr. Bangs has most amusingly parodied the adventures of the celebrated Raffles in 
narrating the burglaries in which, after Raffles’ death, his widow is concerned. It is all 
done in Mr. Bangs’ best style with many little flings at the foibles of the fashionable 
world. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


THE TRIDENT AND THE NET “The sienna of on empress” 


“One of the most striking novels of the year. The author’s earlier writings con- 


tained nothing to arouse anticipations of such a work of genius as this.” — Chicago 
Daily Tribune. Illustrated in color. Price $1.50 net. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKSOFSPECIALINTEREST 
A History of Our Own Times JUSTIN McCARTHY 


In these new volumes (IV. and V.) Justin McCarthy carries his admirable 
history to completion, from Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee to the accession 
of Edward VII. The author, widely known as an historian and scholar, is es- 
pecially happy in his portraiture of the various statesmen, reformers, authors, and 
scientists whose lives figure prominently in the times of ‘which he writes. “This 
is one of the very few histories that deserve place also as literature.”—Pittsburg 





Press. 
Vols. IV. and V. (Uniform with Vols. I.-III.). Illustrated. Price $1.40 net each. 
i i Its Spirit and By 
American Diplomacy 4s, p ements JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


“The author's skilful mode of treatment has given a continuity to the topics 
with which he deals, and has brought out, in a really surprising way, the marked 
success, the good faith, and the fine and high purposes which have marked the 
foreign policy of the United States. He is to be congratulated on the production 
of an accurate, impartial and thoroughly readable book, which, I hope, will have 
the success it so entirely deserves."—Hon. Georce L. Rives, formerly Assist- 
ant-Secretary of State. Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


The German Struggle for Liberty POULTNEY BIGELOW 


The concluding volume of this series narrates the stirring events in Germany 
during the years 1844-48. The history is now complete from the battle of Jena, 
in 1806, to the rebirth of the national spirit in 1848. The previous volumes have 
attracted wide attention as an important contribution to the history of modern 
Germany. Vol. IV’. (Uniform with Vols. I.-III.) Illustrated. Price $2.25 net. 


The Principles of Money and Banking cyartes *Y conan 


Mr. Conant, formerly Commissioner on the Currency of the Philippines, 
member of the Commission on Internal Exchange and a well-known author of 
books on finance, here presents an exhaustive exposition of his subject. Money, 
its origin, evolution, distribution, and operation in every form—prehistoric, an- 
cient, medieval, and modern—in every system of activity, from the establish- 
ment of the first mint in ancient Rome down to our own Wall Street, is elabo- 
rately discussed. “A work of profound research, sound judgment, remarkable 
lucidity, and unique value on a subject of vast and obvious importance.”—New 
York Sun. 

Two Volumes. In Box. Price, per set, $4.00 net. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Belief W. H. MALLOCK 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions 
between science and religion. “Written by one of the most brilliant men of 
letters and clearest thinkers of our time, it strives to answer in a_ philosophic 
manner the very questions which must perplex all devout minds.”—London Mail. 

Price $1.75 net. 


Hernando Cortés FREDERICK A. OBER 


The exploits of Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico, read like romance. How 
this adventurer, a bankrupt Cuban planter, with a band of five hundred untrained 
soldiers, fought and intrigued his way to absolute power is the story told in this 
volume. Mr. Ober is a well-known authoritv on Spanish and Mexican history. 

Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


With Flash-light and Rifle C. G. SCHILLINGS 


This book, now the literary sensation in Germany, is the work of a famous 
naturalist. It is the most remarkable study of the life of wild animals that has 
ever been made. It is profusely illustrated with flash-light photographs of wild 
animals taken at night in their native haunts in the African wilderness. Mr. 
Schillings’ exploits read like fairy tales. Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE 
FEDERATION BULLETIN 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


Board of Directors of the General Federation 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


STATE FEDERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, 
CONNECTICUT AND NEW YORK 





Editors and Publish ers 


MAY ALDEN WARD HELEN A. WHITTIER 
1382 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HE FEDERATION BULLETIN is devoted to all the 

Sociological and Educational Problems which interest 

Women’s Clubs, and contains the official Reports and 
Suggestions of Federation Committees on 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS | EDUCATION 
CIVICS | CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS | FORESTRY 

SOCIAL SERVICE | ARTS AND CRAFTS 
LIBRARY EXTENSION | PURE FOOD 


{ Authoritative articles written by experts make THE FEDERATION 
BULLETIN valuable to all who study the problems of the day. Every 
Club Woman should subscribe. 

{{ Published on the first day of each month from October to June, inclusive. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. Send for club rates and sample copy, 


Fill out this blank, tear off, and send to pubiishers with 50 cents in stamps 





The F'ederation Bulletin 
1382 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Enclosed find 50 cents (in stamps), for which please send THE FEDERATION 
BULLETIN for one year, beginning with the number, 


Name 





Street and Number 





City and State 
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New Knowledge 


A unique monthly Magazine, current issue, 128 pages, 15c.; goo cumulative pages, 
$1.00; keeps you and your Cyclopedia up to date in matters worth while. At Book 
and News Dealers. Cumulative Index free. Mention CURRENT LITERATURE. 








It is to the knowledge of to-day, and of re- 
cent days, of the records of the world’s prog- 
ress during the weeks and months just pass- 
ing, that one has greatest need to refer— 
more need, sometimes, than to the knowl- 
edge of all previous days. 

Such knowledge is, commonly, practically 
inaccessible, for reference purposes, as there 
has not been time to get it into the Cyclope- 
dias, and students are compelled to ‘‘dig”’ 
for it in newspapers and other periodicals. 

To supply ready access to such knowledge 
—not ‘‘news’’ nor “opinions’’ but records of 
facts—and supplement the Cyclopedias is 
what NEw KNOWLEDGE undertakes. 

Frequent publication will enable it to give 
promptly a cyclopedic world-survey of facts 
which are “worth while.”” A cumulative in- 
dex will afford ready reference. As often 
as the accumulated knowledge fills 600 
to 7oo pages, it will be issued in bound 
form, in that shape thoroughly supplementing 
all Cyclopedias. 

The volumes will not be in the nature of 
“annuals,” but will be issued as often as need 
requires. 








Which Cyclopedia? 


Special bargains in all. ANY BOOK supplied. Lowest prices ever known. Lists 
free. Mention CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ALDEN BROTHERS, 84 Bible House, N. Y. City. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF IDEAS AND 
PURPOSES. 


There are three kinds of periodicals: the 
monthlies largely devoted to pretty pictures 
and interesting stories, the dailies with their 
heterogeneous mass of fact and fancy, and 
the weeklies, the best of which have as their 
primary purpose the formation of opinion. In 
this class of what might be called “the weeklies 
of dynamic thought” THe INDEPENDENT has 
for fifty-six years occupied a foremost place. 
In many periodicals of late the editorials have 
been diluted, diminished or eliminated, but the 
editorials in THE INDEPENDENT are still its 
real raison d’étre and maintain the same fear- 
less and outspoken tone which has made the 
magazine a factor in American affairs for the 
last half century. 
"News items are only the 
Current Events crude material of opinion. 

and What I : 

They Mean In the practice of the courts, 

based on centuries of expe- 
rience, the facts are first presented by the wit- 
nesses, then the case is argued by the lawyers, 
and then summed up by the judge, before it is 
presented to the jury. This is the mode of 
procedure we have adopted in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. First we give in our “Survey of the 
World” as accurate a statement as we can get 
out of the witnesses of what has occurred dur- 
ing the week; second, in the contributed ar- 
ticles we engage able advocates to discuss their 
significance from diverse standpoints, and ex- 
perts to give additional testimony ; third, in the 
Editorial Department we assume a judicial 
and omniscient air and deliver our charge to 
the jury of our readers. The ideal virtue of 
the first section of the magazine is truthful- 
ness; of the second, freedom of speech, and of 
the third, independence of judgment. 

If your opinion is to be of 

Timely and value to yourself or to any- 

Comprehensive body else it must be formed 

while the question is still 

“before the house” for discussion and action. 
The dailies omit many of the things you most 
need to know; the quarterlies and monthlies 
often come too late to assist you in effective 
thinking. By subscribing to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT you make sure of getting every week an 
impartial presentation of the facts and a com- 
petent discussion of all sides of current ques- 
tions. We publish a greater number of short 
original articles on a greater variety of topics 
than any other periodical. THe INDEPENDENT 
is not of the chronic fault-finder class of pe- 
riodicals. We believe that more good can be 
done by pointing out the best deeds in life, the 








best thought in literature, science and religion, 
the best books, pictures, plays and music, than 
by always looking on the seamy side of things. 
Out of the 8,000 new books 
published in America every 
year, about 1,000 are selected 
for criticism in THe INDE- 
PENDENT. These reviews are not written by 
the office boy, nor by the publisher of the book, 
nor by those ladies and gentlemen of leisure 


The Appraise- 
ment of 
New Books 


“who are “fond of reading,” and willing to re- 


view anything and take the book for their pay. 
We pay just as much for book reviews as we 
do for contributed articles, and take just as 
much care in the selection of the writers. For 
each important book we endeavor to secure 
the services of the man who, next to the au- 
thor, knows most about the subject, and we 
not infrequently succeed in finding a man who 
knows more. For this reason the book lists 
and reviews of THE INDEPENDENT are much 
used by the purchasing committees of public 
and college libraries. 
THE INDEPENDENT is much 
For Libraries i, demand as a source of 
an - 
Culture Clubs ™4terial for club papers and 
debates because it contains 
so many short and reliable articles on timely 
topics. It is a veritable cyclopedia of modern 
history, arranged for ready reference. Each 
number has a table of contents on the cover, 
and every six months a complete index is pub- 
lished. All the Periodical Indexes include 
THE INDEPENDENT and a file should be kept in 
every public library. 
We use maps, diagrams and 
Whore They pictures freely whenever they 
Illustrate are needed, but not other- 
wise. Now it is easier to get 
pretty pictures than pertinent ones, and the 
casual purchaser of a magazine from the news- 
stand is apt to be influenced by them until he 
sees how perfunctory and valueless is the 
matter written around them. 
THE INDEPENDENT has been 
3,000 Pages for within the last few years 
$2.00 both reduced in price and 
widened in scope. If you 
are not acquainted with the new INDEPENDENT, 
send $2.00 for a year’s subscription. If you 
do not want to risk that amount we will send 
a sample copy free. If you will send us a list 
of the periodicals you want to take, we will 
give you the lowest possible terms on the 
group. Or we will duplicate any clubbing offer 
which includes.THE INDEPENDENT made by 
any responsible subscription agency. THe IN- 
DEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The Mosher Books 








the United States. 


new catalogue. 


My New Catalogue revised and 
enlarged in format, printed in red and black, 
64 pages, is sent free on request. 

The Mosher Books can be found 
at some of the largest and best book shops in 
If your bookseller does not 
carry them, I shall be pleased to give you the 
name of the nearest dealer who does. 

At all events do not fail to get my 

It is simply unique in the 
annals of catalogue making. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


Portland, Maine 














’ BAARCDY 


BY FRANK WALLER ALLEW $ 1.25 


An exquisite love story of Fes spat Kentucky 
that will become enshrined in the 
reader's memory. 


Illustrated, 8vo. Deluxe Bookmaking. 


SIR GALAHAD » 
NEW FRANCE 


BY WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON $1.50 


z2mo. Jiluminated cover design. 

A novel having for its background the at- 
tempts of the French Huguenots to settle in 
Florida The author,a historian, vividly 
portrays the contras/ between troubled 
France and the Arcadian simplicity of the 
American primeval forest 


THE HOUSE of 
MERRILEES 


BY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL ¢ 1.50 


A story of mystery and detection, inter- 
woven with a delightful romance, and laid 
among the English lakes. It is not one of 
those impossible tales but a rational story. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Latest edition down to date, beautifully bound in half-morocco, at 


LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direet letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, 





and mail to us now before you forget it. The sample pages are FREE, 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, bis work is done, but bis Weighs 

family derive an income trom his history, and to es 6 

print our price broadeast for the sake of quickly sell- 


















ing these few sets would cause great injury to 
future sales, 

Hundreds who read this have decided 
to buy Ridpath’s History of the World some 
day: now is the time, 

Only $1.00 seeures complete set and 
you may pay balance in smal! sums 
monthly. Itis strongly endorsed 
by Ex-Presidents Harrison, 
Cleveland and McKinley, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Lew Wallace, 
Bishop Vincent; all Uni-, 
versity and College Presi- iy 
dents, and the Great 
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**Tuis YEAR IT IS THE CosMOPOLITAN. 


The romance of H. G. Wells, the humor of W. W. Jacobs, the j * 
virility of Frederic Remington, the superb reason of W. T. eset 
Stead—these with a score of notable articles and stories, with 

illustrations in black and in colors—all contribute to your enter- 

tainment, your profit and your pleasure in the January Holiday 

Number of this splendid magazine. 


Sold everywhere, 10c. a copy—$1 a year 
Cosmopo itan Magazine, 1789 Broadway, New York City 
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Deaths 
Laboratory 


OF 


PATENT M 


Death’s Laboratory 
(A CARTOON) 

“Patent medicines are poisoning people throughout 
America to-day. Babies who cry are fed laudanum 
the name of syrup... Women are led to injure 
themselves for life by reading in the papers about | 
the meaning of backache. 
are robbed and contaminated by vicious criminals who 
lure them to their dens through seductive adveriisements.” 


June 


Criminal Alliance of the Newspapers 
with Fraud and Poison 
“Newspapers have done so much to create the success of 
‘fakes’ in medicine thas 


l them. It sounds high-minded for Journalism to 
July © park ferociously against the reign of graft in 
8th politics or in high finance, but it can practice a 


little real reform, if it chooses, by canceling some of thé 
most profitable results of its own limberness of conscience.” 


The Great American Fraud 
« “Gullible America will spend this year some seventy-five 
millions of dollars in the purchase of patent medicines. It 
will swallow huge quantities of alcohol, «n ap- 
October palling amount of colaten and narcotics, a w ide 
7t assortment of varied drugs, ranging from power- 
ful and dangerous heart depressants to insidiousliver stimu- 
lants; and, far in excess of all other ingredients, undiluted 
fraud.” 
Peruna and the Bracers 

“So well recognized is the use of Peruna for its alcoholic 
effects that a number of Southern papers advertise a cure 
for the ‘Peruna habit.’ What makes Peruna profitable to 
the maker and a curse to the community at large, 
October jg the fact that the minimum dose first ce 
8th satisfy; then the moderate dose, and finally the 
maximum dose; and the unsuspecting patron, who began 
with it as a medicine, goes on to use it as a beverage, and 

finally to be enslaved by it as a habit.” 
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EVERY WHERE 
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OLLIER’S EXPOSE 


under | 


Young men and boys | 


their duty is clearly to helpremove | 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 







Drawn by 


E. W. Kemble 


THE 


DICINE FRAUD 


Conspiracy Against the Freedom of the Press 

“So it was no mean intellect which devised the scheme 
| whereby every newspaper in America is made an active 
| lobbyist for the Patent Medicine Association. The 
| Nov. man who did it is the present president of the 

4th organization: its executive head in the work of 
suppressing public knowledge, stifling public opinion, and 
| warding off public legislation.’ 


Liquozone 
‘*Liquozone is sulphurous and sulphuric acids (corrosive 
poisons) heavily diluted; that is all. Will the compound 
destroy germs in the body? A series of tests conducted by 


N the Lederle Laboratories answers the question in 
Ov. this summary: ‘To summarize, we would say that 
18th Liquozone had no curative effect, but did, when 


of the animals so 
not treated.” 


given in pure form, lower the 
that they died a little earlier 


| The Subtle Poisons 
“‘Nostrums there are, which reach the thinking classes as 
wellasthe readily gulled. Depending as they Co for their suc- 
cess upon the lure of some subtle drug concealed under a 
| trade-mark name, orsome opiate not readily obtainable 
D under its own label, these are the most danger- 
ec. § ack inion , i 
ous of all quack medicines, not only in their 
2d immediate effect. but because they create enslav- 
ing appetites, sometimes obscure and difficult of treatment; 
most often, tragically obvious. Of these conce valed drugs, 
the headache powders are the most widely used.’ 


resistance 
than those 
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PEARS’ SOAP 








MATCHLESS.“ COMPLEXION 


| 





‘** This is genuine “ PEARS” as sold for more than 100 years past! I have 
seld it all my life, and know how good it is. 

“It has taken-the highest award at every Exhibition, and won the only 
Grand Prix ct Paris. As there is n0 water mixed with it, it is ALL. SOAP and 
lasts longer than any other; so it is the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. | 

“I could sell you an imitation at half the money and make more profit on it 
too, but I should be only swindling you if I did.” 

OF ALI, SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All sights secured.” 
Please mention Current Lirgraturz when you write to advertisess 
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WATTS’S NEW STATUE OF TENNYSON 


Unveiled a few weeks ago, by Lady Brownlow, in Lincoln, England 


Flower in the crannied wall, Little flower—but if 1 could understand 
I pluck you out of the crannies, What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand 1 should know what God and man is. 
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A Review 


NLESS the fifty-ninth Congress, which 
began its first session on December 4, 
proves to be one of the most interesting and 
important bodies that ever assembled itself in 
the Capitol, it will disappoint many observers 
and falsify many predictions. It began fairly 
well in the lower house to live up to the pre- 
dictions. On the first day of the session 4,031 
bills were introduced, one gentleman from 
Tennessee being sponsor for more than 400 
and a Michigander coming in a good second 
with 350. Over thirty of the bills provide for 
expansion of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, indicating the spread of what the 
Hartford Times calls “the hysteria of Federal 
control.” The bare titles of all these bills, if 
printed, would make a fair-sized volume, and 
it is safe to say that before this Congress closes 
its career the number will be quintupled at 
least. For there are in this House of Repre- 
sentatives some 386 members, each one a man 
of some consequence in his own community, 
with a constituency of at least 193,284 voters to 
cater to and with a reputation for public zeal 
to make or to preserve. In the sessions of 
the preceding House over 20,000 bills were 
introduced, and as this is a progressive coun- 
try, the present Congress may feel that it must 
show at least equal activity in shaping the 
destinies of the nation and diminishing the 
perils which come of an overfat treasury. 


HIS House of Representatives has almost 
broken one record. The dominant party 

has in it one of the largest numerical pluralities 
ever seen in Congress. The Republican plurality 
in the House last year was thirty-two; now it 
is 114. That party also has in the Senate only 
three votes short of a two-thirds majority. 
If it can hold itself together it can pass any 
bill or defeat any bill as it pleases. There are 
eighty-three members of the lower house who 
were never before in Congress and several of 


of the 


World 


them are decidedly youthful, swept into office 
unexpectedly to themselves and their friends 
by the Roosevelt tidal wave. In the very first 
session the leader of the Democratic minority, 
John Sharp Williams, in protesting against the 
rules of the House that have heretofore pre- 
vailed, made an appeal to what he termed the 
“kids” in the House to support his protest. 
Up rose a young man of twenty-six, beardless, 
to ask seriously what Mr. Williams meant by 
the term “kids.” The crushing reply came as 
follows: “Mr. Speaker, with that degree of 
reverence which the personal appearance of my 
interrogator excites in my mind, I should say 
that he is perhaps the last person in the House 
who ought to ask the question.” The young 
man aged twenty-six, Wharton by name, sub- 
sided. But Mr. Williams made a slight mis- 
take in assuming that his questioner was the 
youngest member. Mr. Zeno J. Rives, also of 
Illinois, is said to be still younger, and there 
seems to be some doubt whether he is old 
enough (twenty-five) to qualify. He didn’t 
expect to be elected and didn’t half try to be; 
but, he had greatness thrust upon him. Of 
one other representative, from Missouri, it is 
said that he never saw a railroad train until 
he was thirty years of age. The New York 
Sun suspects the story to be a myth; but, if it 
is true, he will be apt, it thinks, to take a 
prominent part in the legislation for regula- 
tion of railways! One of the interesting fig- 
ures among the older men is a “resurrected” 
statesman of Ohio, J. Warren Keifer, who was 
speaker of the House twenty-two years ago, 
and who has vainly endeavored since to re- 
gain his political footing until he also hitched 
his wagon to the Roosevelt star last year. 
One State is not represented—Oregon. But its 
two representatives, Hermann and Williamson, 
have excuses that must be accepted as valid, 
One of them has just been sentenced and the 
other has just been indicted for complicity in 
























Stereograph Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley, 
MR, FAIRBANKS AND HIS CABINET 
The lady is the Vice-President’s wife, and the young 


men are his sons. Mr. Fairbanks was tall, green and 
gawky when he first went to the Ohio Wesley an Univer- 
sity (like the new student in ‘‘The College Widow”), 
and he had to. work his way. But Miss Cornelia Cole 
saw what wasin him. She stood by him then and has 
been standing by him ever since. 


the land frauds that have so abruptly ter- 
minated the career and the life of Oregon’s 
senior senator, John H. Mitchell. 


re FOR the Senate, though it is always 

impressive, it is not particularly interest- 
ing at any one stage of its career, for it is 
never a brand new body, as is the lower house, 
in the sense that its entire membership must 
be elected anew every two years. The Senate 
is a continuing body, and the new blood in 
the present Senate is not large in amount. 
Frank H. Brandegee, of Connecticut, is a new 
man (elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator O. H. Platt), and Senator 
Bulkeley, from the same State (successor of 
Senator Hawley, deceased), though he took his 
oath in the last session, is also a new man. 
James B. Frazier, of Tennessee (successor 
’ to the late Senator Bate), is a newcomer. So 
is John McDermott Gearin, of Oregon, ap- 
pointed to fill the seat left vacant by the death 
of Senator Mitchell. William Warner, of 
Missouri, succeeds Senator Cockrell, and 
Robert W. La Follette, as soon as he sees his 
way to resigning the governorship of Wiscon- 
sin without imperiling the railroad legislation 
which he is engineering in that State, will take 
his place in the Senate chamber. The “kid” 
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of the Senate is Senator Burkett, of Nebraska, 
who has amassed the wisdom and the dignity 
of but thirty-eight years. In the lower house 
the membership of the forty-five committees, 
which transact the real business of the House, 
is determined by the Speaker,. Joseph G. 
Cannon, of Illinois, whose power over legisla- 
tive matters is second only to that of the 
President and sometimes not even second to 
that. In the Senate, however, there is a com- 
mittee on committees, and, more important 
still, there is what is termed a “steering com- 
mittee” chosen at a caucus of the dominant 
party. This “steering committee” now con- 
sists of Senators Allison (chairman), Hale, 
Aldrich, Cullom, Lodge, Perkins, Clark (Wy- 
oming), Elkins, Spooner, Kean and Beveridge. 
The fate of legislation, of treaties and of presi- 
dential appointments rests very largely in 
their hands. 


D Ban most important work that will come 

before the present Congress, so far as 
human wisdom can now discern, will be the 
question of railroad rate legislation. On that 
there will be, apparently, not a party fight, 
but a contest between conservatives and pro- 
gressives of both parties. “It is not Republi- 
can control of Congress, but President Roose- 
velt’s control of the Republican majority that 
remains in question,” says The World (New 
York). It adds, with special reference to 
railroad rate regulation: 
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“Mr. Roosevelt prides himself on his method of 
accomplishing his ends through his own party. 
Before the session is over he may have occasion 
to be thankful to the Democratic minority for 
lending him vetes. Whatever his popular ma- 
jority was at the polls, he has yet to prove that 
the Republican majority in Congress is a Roose- 
velt majority.” 


Ear siew have been no very striking new 
developments during the month on this 
question of railroad rates. The position taken 
by the President in his message was as posi- 
tive as that taken in his speeches on the sub- 
ject. The only modifications that appear since 
his message a year ago are in the use of the 
term “maximum rate”’—the significance of 
which was noted in these columns last month 
—and in his view that this maximum rate, 
when fixed by the commission, should go into 
effect not “at once,” as he held formerly, but 
“within a reasonable time,” as he now puts it. 
Otherwise he is as emphatic as ever. “I regard 
this power to establish a maximum rate as 
being essential to any scheme of real reform 
in the matter of railway regulation,” he says 
in his recent message; “the first necessity is to 
secure it.” He has given the Senators to un- 
derstand that he positively will not accept 
Senator Foraker’s bill on this subject. On the 
other hand, the reports from Washington in- 
dicate that the Republican Senators are plainly 
weakening in their opposition—those of them 
who are opposed—to the President’s position. 
Their plan, according to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times (strongly 
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WHY WILL DEAF MEN WALK ON THE RAILROAD? 
—Maybeil in Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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Stereograph Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Uuderwood, N. Y. 
MR, SPEAKER 


‘* Speaker Cannon will pipe and the House is expected 
to dance to the tune he plays” He‘ stands pat’’ on the 
tariff and is for rate regulation. 


opposed to rate regulation), has been to have 
in committee a mock fight over counterfeit 
rate bills, then pass one or more as a com- 
promise, pretending that it is about what the 
President wants. In this way Senators could 
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ALLISON OF IOWA 


_ Senator Allison has served in the upper House con- 
tinuously for twenty-eight years. He is chairman of 
the ‘‘ Steering Committee.”’ 





ALDRICH OF RHODE ISLAND 


A little State; a big man. Is 64 porte old, suave, tact- 
ful and able. His daughter Abby married John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Not a college man. 





CULLUM OF ILLINOIS 


Was Congressman for six years, Governor of Illinois, 
eight years, and has been Senator since 1872. Father of 
the Interstate Commerce bill. Born in Kentucky in 1829. 


still pose as political friends of the President. 
But the latter, by his quick and unexpected 
verdict on the Foraker bill even before it was 
out of committee, has begun the contest with 
“a fine stroke of politics,’ and one unprece- 
dented in the relations between President and 
Senate. Opposition to rate regulation has been 
formally expressed by the five large labor 
unions organized among railway employees, 
on the ground that such regulation would en- 
danger their wages and their fight for an eight- 
hour day. The National Grange, on the other 
hand, has formally approved the President’s 
position. 


HE most serious obstacle to railway rate 
regulation will come not from the ques- 

tion of expediency nor the question as to the 
sentiment of the American people, but from 
questions of constitutionality. There is a 
double question here involved: (1) the right 
of Congress itself to fix railway rates, which 
are on their face simply contracts between the 
railroad and the shipper; (2) the power of 
Congress, assuming that it has the foregoing 
right, to delegate the exercise of it to a com- 
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Copyright by J. E. Purdy. 
LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Scholar, historian, lawyer and statesman. A Harvard 
graduate, an LL.D. of Yale. Has been Senator from the 
old Bay State for twelve years. 


mission. On the first of these two questions, 
Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, writes 
at some length in The Manufacturer's Record 
(Dec. 7). “There is no danger,” he thinks, 
“that the Supreme Court will ever hold that 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the States is an arbitrary power to 
prescribe to either of the parties to a contract 
for the transportation of commerce the rate of 
charges that shall be paid for such service.” 
Contracts, to be legally binding, must indeed 
be “reasonable”; but the Federal Constitution 
insures to railroad corporations, as to private 
individuals, the right of trial by jury, and the 
question of the reasonableness of a contract 
must go to a jury, not to a congressional com- 
mission. “No matter whether such rates are 
fixed by general State laws or by acts of Con- 
gress,’ says Senator Morgan, “the reasonable- 
ness of the charges cannot escape trial by 
jury.” 


A NOTHER ground on which he bases his 

argument of unconstitutionality is the 
division of power between the State and the 
Federal Government. His argument is: 


“In the regulation of commerce Congress can- 
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ELKINS OF WEST VIRGINIA 
He is chairman of the Interstate, Commerce Committee 
of the Senate which has been investigating the , subject 
of railroad rate regulations during the summer. 

















HALE OF MAINE 


He has been 24 years in the Senate, and has twice de- 
clined appointments to the Cabinet, once under Grant, 
once under Hayes. 
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Copyright by J. E. Purdy. 
SPOONER OF WISCONSIN 
He and Senator La Follette from the same State are 
bitter enemies, Spooner served as a private in|the Civil 
War at the age of 18. [ Gradvate of the University of 
Wisconsin. ; A fine orator, 














KEAN OF NEW JERSEY 


He is a banker and corporation official and is not expec- 
ted toagree with the President’s plans forrate regulation 





PERKINS OF CALIFORNIA 


Reared on a Maine farm ; a cabin bov at 12; shipped 
before the mast in 1855; merchant (in California), miner, 
miller, banker, governor, senator. 


not repeal, amend or destroy any constitutional 
law of any State that creates a railroad corpora- 
tion. 

“As to rates of charges, the States have granted 
such rights or privileges to railroad corporations, 
in their charters, as they have deemed wise and 
just. Almost every such corporation has its sep- 
arate and special powers and restrictions as to 
the imposition of freight and passenger rates, 
and they are all lawful as terms and conditions 
on which their charters are granted, which the 
States have the right to impose. 

“Can Congress create general freight and pas- 
senger rates that will override and destroy these 
charter rates, fixed by States, in the exercise of 
lawful authority? 

“If Congress has such power in the regulation 
of commerce among the States, the Constitution, 
which protects contracts and prohibits reactionary 
and post-factum legislation, would at least con- 
fine the effect of such legislation to the bonds and 
stocks of railroads that are issued after Congress 
has enacted its laws. Such constitutional legisla- 
tion by the States is lawful as to the creditors of 
railroads, at least until it is superseded or pro- 
hibited by act of Congress, and cannot be violated 
by a post-factum act. 

“The legislation that Congress may enact, being 
necessarily prospective as to railroad rates and 
the rights of railroad stockholders and bond- 
holders, and not retroactive, the question is pre- 
sented as to what Congress can do in violation 
of the existing charter right of such railroad cor- 
porations. Can Congress enact amendments to 
such State charters, or can it repeal or abolish 
them? If they are territorial corporations Con- 
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BEVERIDGE OF INDIANA 


He has charge in the Senate of the President’s Santo 
Domingo treaty and is making an aggressive and untir- 
ing campaign against a stubborn opposition. 


gress can do all such things, having due respect 
for vested rights that have grown up under their 
shelter. But where the corporations are created 
by State Legislatures, Congress has no such 
powers. If such powers were unconstitutional 
when they were granted by the States, they are 
wide open to the annulling decree of a court, and 
no act of Congress is needed to destroy them. 
If they are valid, Congress cannot invalidate 
them.” 


HE further’ constitutional question 
whether, even if Congress has itself the 

right to regulate rates, it can delegate the 
exercise of that right to a commission, is one 
brought out already in a preliminary discus- 
sion in the Senate a few days after the open- 
ing of the session. It is to avoid this con- 
stitutional obstacle, evidently, that the Presi- 
dent, in his message, lays stress upon the 
necessity that any commision that is to regu- 
late rates “should be made unequivocably ad- 
ministrative.” Senator Foraker takes the 
view that the power to fix rates, or to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of rates, can not be 
made a merely “administrative” power, but is 
of necessity legislative or judicial. The ques- 
tion is an exceedingly important one and still 
remains to be argued out at length. But 
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CLARK OF WYOMING 


Senator Clark was born in New York State, educated 


‘ in 1882, when it was 
He is 54 years of age. 


in lowa and went to Wyoming 
still a territory. 


enough has already developed to show that 
the constitutional features of the coming de- 
bate are likely to be as interesting and im- 
portant as the political and industrial features. 
From all three points of view, the regulation 
of railroad rates is the supreme question that 
is now “up” for decision. The view of the 
New Haven Register is a defensible one—that 
in this issue the President has thrown into 
Congress “the biggest question it has been 
called upon to consider since the days of re- 
construction.” 


HE condition of the country as revealed 

in the President’s message and in the 
reports of the different Cabinet officials is an 
interesting historical study, none the less so 
from the fact that there is but little of the 
dramatic or tragic in it. The message itself 
is terribly long—26,000 words—breaking the 
record it is said by those who keep the run of 
such things. There is the usual diversity of 
opiniori as to its ability as a state paper, but 
it has aroused no intensity of feeling such as 
was aroused, for instance, by President Cicve- 
land’s message on tariff reform. The sermonic 
character of it is noted by many journais both 
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FRAZIER OF TENNESSEE 


Resigned his office as Governor to take a seat in the 
Senate. He practiced law in Chattanooga, is 47 years 
old, and succeeds the late Senator Bate who caught 
pneumonia on last inauguration day. 


here and in England. “It is a lay sermon,” 


says the London Chronicle, “from the pulpit 
with perhaps the biggest sounding-board in 


the world, on the duties of citizenship.” 
“Brave pulpit words,” says the London Tele- 
graph, “but their practical transformation into 
laws has been found difficult by all legislators 


BRANDEGEE OF CONNECTICUT 


He succeeds the late Senator Platt after an exciting 
tussle. Is a Yale graduate, a lawyer, and has served 
two terms in the lower House. 


RAYNOR OF MARYLAND 


A new senator, who opposed his colleague, Senator 
Gorman, 1n the recent election in Maryland, on the Poe 
Franchise Amendment. Was Admiral Schley’s counsel 
before the investigating committee. 


from Solon downwards.” 


- i. 9 
sage, 


“Parts of the mes- 
says the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 





LA FOLLETTE OF WISCONSIN 


Was elected last winter, but has been too busy as Goy- 
ernor of his State with legislative reforms to take his 
seat in the Senate. ‘If the Republican party is domi- 
nated by radical influences in the next national conven- 
tion, it is easily possible that La Follette may be the 
candidate for the presidency.” 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE SENATE 























WARNER OF MISSOURI FLINT OF CALIFORNIA 


A jRepublican¥succeeding Senator Cockrell, a Demo- Frank’P. Flint is another of the new senators. He is 
crat. It has been a long time since Missouri wasrepre- very popular on the Pacific Coast, but his views on pub 
sented by a Republican in the U. S. Senate. Senator lic questions are practically unknown to the country 
Warner was a Colonel in the Union Army. at large. 

“might have been uttered with perfect pro- has of late been developing more and more 


priety in any one of the great pulpits of the strongly on anti-Roosevelt lines, says with a 
country.” And the New York Times, which _ note of sarcasm: 


“The Congress has never before been so 





BULKELEY OF CONNECTICUT BURKETT OF NEBRASKA 
A new senator, sworn in the last session. Is president The youngest member of the Senate (38). The choice 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, as his father was of senator to succeed Dietrich was referred to the Re- 
before him; and'has been mayor of Hartford and gover- publican primaries in Nebraska and Burkett won easily 
nor of Connecticut. Was born on the day after Christ- ** Will doubtless be heard from as a national figure,” 


mas sixty-eight years ago. says one Washington correspondent. 
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KEIFER OF OHIO 


Twenty-two years ago he was ‘Speaker of tne House. 
Now he goes back again, swept into office on last year’s 
Roosevelt wave. Was an officer in the Civil War and 
also in the Spanish-American War. He is 69 years of age. 


preached to by any President as by Mr. Roose- 
velt in the message sent to the Capitol vester- 
day. It is a sermon expository of the rules of 
human conduct. It is unshakably founded upon 
the changeless principle that right is different 
from wrong. It is solidly built up with granite 


blocks of ethical precept. It bristles with moral 
maxims, which only men whose hearts have been 
steeped in turpitude would have the hardihood to 
dispute. The Senators and Members who lis- 
tened to the reading of it must*fiave risen from 
their task wearier but better men.” 


The Philadelphia Record also sighs over the 
length of the sermon—the reading of it before 
Congress took two hours and thirty-five min- 
utes—and thinks that if the President “could 
divest himself of his passion for preaching,” 
his papers could be made half as long; but, 
perhaps, so it goes on to admit, they would not 
gain any in popularity by the elimination. 


O NE thing that may account in part both 

for the length of the message and its 
preachy tone is the fact that this is the first 
time Mr. Roosevelt has been free to write him- 
self into a message. When he took the helm 
after the assassination of President McKinley 
it was with a pledge to carry out the McKinley 
policies. He is no longer bound by that pledge. 
He is now President in his own right, not by 
virtue of an accident, and the release from 
three and a half years of self-repression shows 
in this message. It is his own méssage, no 
doubt about that. All the speeches he made in 
his Southern tour are in it, in substance. The * 
Evening Post (New York) finds fault because 
of its slight treatment of the question of tariff 
revision. “To judge by his message,” it says, 
“President Roosevelt has become the weakest 
of stand-patters—one without real convic- 
tions, that is, and swayed only by political ex- 

















Courtesy of Harper's Weekly. 


THE COMPLETED PANAMA CANAL FROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC 


The Isthmus will look like this in 1914, according to one official ‘computation. 


The digging will cost $170,000,000 


and the expert talent for eight he $14,000,000. Panama and Colon are to be free t pee for vessels and goods in- 


tended to pass through the cana 


United States naval squadrons are to be statione 


within maneuvering distance 


of both ports, but the canal will be “neutral” in case of war between two or more European powers. 
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pediency.” The New York World has a more 
sweeping criticism. “Mr. Roosevelt,” it says, 
“has submitted the most amazing program of 
centralization that any President of the United 
States has ever recommended.” The Topeka 
Capital’s comment on the message is as fol- 
lows: 


“Such a message as that this week of President 
Roosevelt could not have been written ten years 
ago. Such a message from the then President 
would have precipitated a panic. Men would 
have thrown up their hands in consternation. 
The country is going through a historic educa- 
tional experience of self study and analysis, test- 
ing in the balances its wonderful material suc- 
cess. It is fortunate to have a President who is 
at the same time a bold thinker, without being an 
unsound thinker.” 


O CABINET official has had a more in- 
teresting story to tell this year than that 

told in the annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It is a record-breaking story, 
such as no other nation in any age has been 
able to tell. The value of the year’s farm 
products—not the value in the retail markets 
but on the farms—is estimated at $6,415,000,- 
000. That sum would buy out six Steel Trusts 
paying par for all the stock. It would more 
than pay the enormous national debt of 
France or Russia. It would purchase all the 
gold produced in the world in the last twenty 
years. The value is well distributed among 
the different sections and the different kinds of 
product. The American hen has given us 
values nearly equal to that of the wheat crop, 
and the American cow has brought 100,000 
more dollars to her owners than the cotton 
crop has produced. Cotton has long since 
ceased to be king. Three farm products, corn 
($1,216,000,000), milk and butter ($665,000,- 
000) and hay ($605,000,000) are ahead of 
cotton ($575,000,000) in value. In conse- 
quence of these enormous crops following a 
series of wonderfully prosperous years, the 
aggregate value of all our farms has increased 
in five years by $6,133,000,000. “Every sun- 





A MAN WITH A RECORD-BREAKING STORY 
Secretary Wilson’s report of this nation’s agricultural 
rogress in the last five years beats anything the world 
as heretofore heard. 


set during the past five years,” says Secretary 
Wilson, has registered an increase of $3,400,- 
000 in the value of the farms of this country.” 
This advance has been relatively greatest in 
the South, and for the first time in the history 
of that section the deposits in the banks exceed 
the sum of one billion dollars. The farming 
population of the United States numbers but 
35 per cent. of the total, but if the farmers 
keep up for three years more the pace at 
which they have been going they will have 
produced in ten years one-half the total 
amount of wealth produced in the nation in 
three centuries. Moreover, the exports of 
farm products have amounted in sixteen years 
to twelve billion dollars, reversing the balance 

















Courtesy of Harper's Weekly. 


THE PILE OF EARTH AND ROCK TO BE CLEARED AWAY AT PANAMA 


This is indicated by the darkened outline. 


The ‘Culebra cut” (the highest point) will prove the most difficult. It 


contains 43,000,000 cubic yards of hard clay 
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developing even fertile lands 
to the highest point of effi- 
ciency by the little streamlets 
that make us so nearly inde- 
pendent of weather conditions. 
Another cause of our farming 
prosperity is pointed out by 
the Chicago Tribune: 


“Few ordinary persons realize 

how far agricultural progress 
has been promoted by the United 
States experimental stations es- 
tablished eighteen years ago un- 
der the Hatch bill. There is one 
in each state and territory, in- 
cluding Hawaii and Alaska, and 
a few states have two. Each 
station receives $15,000 annually 
from the national treasury, and 
the various states and territories 
add to the, amount, so that the 
aggregate annual budget is about 
$1,500,000. These stations are 
usually attached to the state ag- 
ricultural colleges, and they are 
served by a staff of nearly a 
thousand trained men, including 
many prominent experts. 
It is doubtful if any national ex- 
penditure produces directly and 
indirectly a higher percentage of 
return than does the money de- 
voted to our sixty experiment 
stations—to the scientific mas- 
tery of the land.” 


OT only on the fertile 
lands and on the ir- 
rigable lands are we now 
growing crops to fill the hun- 








THE MAN WHO CAUSED THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN ENGLAND 
He is Joseph Chamberlain and for him Lord Rosebery suggests this epitaph : 


In a political career 
Of barely thirty years 
He split up 
Both the great 
Political Parties of the State,_ 


of trade and giving us a favorable balance of 
over five billions ($5,092,000,000). 


|" IS a great record and there are many 

causes, some within and some, of course, 
beyond human control. One man is now able, 
by reason of farm machinery, to do as much 
work as three men did in 1855—half a cen- 
tury ago. Irrigation has done wonderful 
things for large portions of the country, and 
is going to do more, for, as the Butte /nter- 
Mountain points out, it is not in the arid lands 
alone that irrigation pays, and we will one of 
these days learn to imitate the Japanese in 


gry mouths of the world. A 
few years ago our experiment 
stations set farmers in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota to 
growing, on semi-arid lands 
lying too high for irrigation, 
durum or macaroni wheat, 
and the crop this year is esti- 
mated at twenty million bushels, and even 
as we write a cargo of 350,000 bushels is 
on the way to the Old World. A Govern- 
ment expert who went to the Sahara desert 
to study agriculture returned with the use- 
ful knowledge that the finest date palm will 


grow with but six inches annual rainfall. 
Burbank has developed the spineless cac- 
tus, which is now being grown as_ food 


for stock where nothing was produced here- 
tofore. Yet with all this production of foods, 
the New Haven Palladium points out that the 
home market for these foods is increasing 
faster than the supply, and “before many dec- 
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ades we will ourselves join the 
list of food-importing coun- 
tries.” It adds: 

“That golden stream of more 
than $6,000,000,000—a sum equal 
to the aggregate wealth of the 
United States in 1845—which is 
flowing into the pockets of our 
agriculturists in 1905 is small 
compared with the flood which 
will come to them in the ap- 
proaching years, and practically 
all of it will be contributed by 
their own people.” 


IR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN has at- 
tained suddenly within a fort- 
night to the dignity of Prime 
Minister of England. Seven 
years of vivacity as leader of 
the Opposition in the House of 
Commons thus lay their flat- 
tering unction to this political 
coul. The great Liberal states- 
inan now assuming the govern- 
ment of His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s dominions has been told 
by those actually within his 
own party that never could he 
be what he has just become. 
It appeared too inevitable that 
not Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman but Earl Spencer or 
possibly Lord Rosebery must 
take the place of Mr. Balfour 
when that subtle dialectician 
had at last to abandon his 
brilliant but vain efforts to 
make Englishmen understand 
that he had views on the great- 
est issue of the day in British 
politics—the old free trade or 
the new protection. Mortal mind could no 
more mistake the new prime minister’s posi- 
tion than it could fathom the old prime 
minister’s rhetoric. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has made roof after roof ring 
with his shouts that the greatest of British 
blessings is free trade. “The thing is good for 
us,” are his precise words, “good for this free 
country, good for every man, whatever his 
calling or station.” Protection is styled by 
Sir Henry a system of poor relief based upon 
favoritism, involving the transformation of 
healthy trades, giving strength to the com- 
munity, into parasitic industries sapping its 
vitality. When Sir Henry cries from the 
platform that protection promotes monopoly 





THE LIBERAL LEADER WHO IS NOW PRIME MINISTER OF 
EDWARD VII. 


His utterance 01 Home Rule has made a sensation, being to this effect : 
‘“‘ The only way of healing the evils of Ireland, of solving the difficulties of 
her administration, and giving content and prosperity to her people, and of 
making her a strength instead of a weakness to the Empire, was that the 
lrish people should have the management of their own a airs.” 


and favors special privilege, he is ready with 
references to this country as a horrible ex- 
ample. 


B Scenes pugnacious free-trader owes his tri- 
umph, none the less, to that stalwart 
protectionist whom Sir Henry accuses of being 
a noisy bee collecting vitriol as well as honey 
“a funny contribution,” notes the London 
Spectator, “to natural history’—Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. Had this impulsive being, 
agree London organs, only refrained from a 
speech at Bristol in the closing days of No- 
vember, constituting a point-blank refusal to 
follow Mr. Balfour’s suggestion that the tariff 
issue should remain indefinite, the old prime 
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ENGLAND’S NEW SECRETARY OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


““He might have stood for George Eliot’s portrait of 
the man who suffered all his life for looking younger 
than he was.” 


minister need not have gone out and the new 
prime minister could not have come in. No 











THE_LEADER OF THE REVOLT IN WALES 


David Lloyd-George turned the wheeis of government 
backward in Wales, according to the London Maz/, and 
gets a seat in the Cabinet for doing so, 


general election with its promise of inverting 
all political Britain would now impend. An 
evolution which has been going on for at least 
two years within the Conservative party under 
Mr. Balfour thus attained its crucial phase 
last month. Mr. Balfour, in an appeal having 
to the London Post “an air of desperation,” 
had implored his followers to stand by him in 
this crisis. There was no use in his being 
a leader, he declared, unless he was allowed to 
lead. 


R. BALFOUR’S beautifully phrased ad- 
vice was that the Conservative party, 
with its Unionist wing, should accept so much 
of the Chamberlain tariff policy as Mr. Bal- 
four himself was disposed to agree with. 
This meant “retaliation,” a device dear to Mr. 
Balfour, as only a phantom with which to 
terrify the foreigner into reciprocity. It was 
by this time evident to the London Telegraph 
and its contemporaries that the terms of Mr. 
Balfour’s appeal involved his own continuance 
in office as well as his leadership of a party 
in turmoil. But the lion of that party, after 
holding his paw raised for a week, let it de- 
scend upon Balfour heavily. “No leadership, 
no successful leadership,” cried Chamberlain 
at one of the most memorable of political 
gatherings, “is possible unless the leader is 
constantly in close touch with his party, unless 
he knows their views and, I will even say, un- 
less he can honestly and conscientiously say 
he shares those views.” The majority of the 
Conservative or Unionist party, added Cham- 
berlain—and the boldness of the breach these 
words made caused a hush to fall upon a vast 
audience—must not be asked to sacrifice its 
views at the bidding of a minority within it. 
Mr. Chamberlain was so obviously the leader 
of the majority in question and Mr. Balfour 
was so obviously feeble amid his cowed minor- 
ity that his inevitable resignation was fune- 
real. Chamberlain had captured the soul of 
the party the instant its cold form was released 
from the frigid embrace of Balfour. Joseph 
Chamberlain, thrilled with the excitement of 
an approaching election, is asserting the right 
of a born leader to do the leading. As matters 
now stand, the supreme issue promises to be 
between free trade or protection, with excit- 
ing diversions in the form of Home Rule for 
Ireland and repeal of an educational law that 
has inflamed whole counties of Britain into an 
attitude not unlike rebellion to the law and 
the constituted authorities. 


SIR HENRY AND HIS VIEWS ts 


|? IS in the seventieth year of a brilliant old 

age that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
long the representative of a typical Scotch 
constituency in the House of Commons, is 
called to the loftiest political eminence attain- 
able by a British subject. He has gone the 
round of public office with a fluent sort of 
drollery that leads the London Mail—his 
political opponent—to deem him the best after- 
dinner speaker in England. Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Secre- 
tary of State for War—these and other posts 
of high distinction he has filled with efficiency. 
The clever wit displayed in each of these 
stations delights the London News (mouth- 
piece of that Liberal faction which Sir Henry 
heads), but the sober London Times is grieved 
to suspect in a statesman of his caliber a par- 
tisanship too egregious, a leadership too reck- 
less, a personality too vulgarly vituperative. 
To the London Spectator, Sir Henry seems 
very happy as regards “the humorous side of 
his mind” and a first-rate story teller; but this 
critic finds him too much a Scot. He never 
can, we are told, help seeing in criticism of 
his official acts some lurking assault upon his 
personal honor. The defect is attributed to the 
curious Highland instinct with which he came 
into the world. Anyhow, the new prime min- 
ister is a hot speaker who never presumes to 
orate, a dealer in political animosities who 
will condescend to no niceness of words when 
he thinks Mr. Balfour furtively hypocritical 
and Mr. Chamberlain a suspicious character. 
Sir Henry retorts that the others are rude of 
speech, not he. “It appears,” he once observed 
at a public meeting, “that Mr. Chamberlain is 
somewhat squeamish when plain words are ap- 
plied to him. I should not have expected fas- 
tidiousness in that quarter. He lives and 
moves and has his political being in plain and 
sometimes even rude language concerning his 
political adversaries.” Yet the London Mail 
acknowledges “a large amiability’ in Sir 
Henry. His native wit it finds real and of 
dry, choice quality. 


Saeed the best thing to be said of Sir Henry, 

or so we are told by Sir Henry himself, 
is the fact that the man is Scotch. It occurred 
to him to ask one of his huge audiences why 
the Scotch are so much more intelligent than 
other people. “We are ourselves,” he averred, 
“at once too modest and too honest to dispute 
this claim, but why is it?’ It is due, Sir 
Henry said, to John Knox and his Kirk. Twin 





“STAUNCHEST HOME RULER OF THEM ALL” 


John Morley, on the eve of his entry into the new 
British Ministry, pronounced himself in favor of the 
Home Rule idea in Ireland. 











THE SON OF THE GREAT GLADSTONE 


He gets a place in the British Cabinet because he is such 
a good “ whip.” 
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“THE ABLEST FREE TRADER IN SIR HENRY’S 
CABINET” 

Mr. H. H. Asquith has for three years led the Liberal 

campaign against Joseph Chamberlain's protectionist 

ideas, which he, pronounces “ worthy of the dark ages.” 


influences, these, making all Scots spiritually- 
minded and with good heads for business. 
Sir Henry is but an indifferent illustration of 
his own theory, according to the London 
Times, which has often called him a grievous 
blockhead. But this newspaper is heart and 
soul with Mr. Chamberlain, whom Sir Henry 
deems an emissary of the devil. He says it 
bluntly enough, although we have the word 
of the London Mail for it that the new head 
of the King’s government is an “easy, accom- 
plished gentleman” over the walnuts and the 
wine. It evens extols his exquisite urbanity— 
upon occasion. 


HE idol of the radical camp within the 
Liberal pale is “C.-B.,” as the English 
dailies dub Sir Henry in abbreviation of his 
lengthy name. The elegant type of Liberal, 
shiningly exemplified in that former prime 
minister, Lord Rosebery, barely tolerates Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The two politi- 
cal brethren were at loggerheads not so long 
since. The feud between them threatened 
to split the Liberal party. Lord Rosebery was 


actually denounced by Liberal organs on the 
radical side—like the London Speaker—for 
striving to eject Sir Henry from his post as 
leader of the party in the House of Commons. 
The scheme came to nothing. Rosebery had 
to go into something that wore the aspect of 
sulky retirement. His disappearance left the 
Liberal party with no actual head and the jar- 
ring sections turned to that nobleman who has 
long led a corporal’s guard of Liberal peers 
in the House of Lords—Earl Spencer. But 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had by this 
time made good his authority over the party 
rank and file in the Commons. Earl Spencer 
issued a proclamation of policy which the 
London Times took for a manifesto to Lib- 
erals in view of an impending national elec- 
tion. Clearly, as the London Standard saw, 
Spencer or Campbell-Bannerman would have 
to take a subordinate station if the Liberals 
were called to office. The implication of the 
hour was that Earl Spencer was in some kind 
of “Whig plot” to depose Sir Henry from the 
post of leader. Lord Spencer’s high charac- 
ter, concluded the London Standard, ought to 
be sufficient guarantee, even with avid hunters 
of office, that he would never lend himself to 
so devious a maneuver. So it proved. 








DOCK LABORER IN 1885, IN PRISON IN 1887, °F} 
BRITISH CABINET MINISTER TO-DAY 
John Burns has been made President of the local 


government board by the new British Premier. Mr. 
Burns’ salary is $10,000 a year. 
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ITH Sir Henry in the place of power, 
home rule for Ireland, predicts the 
London Times, becomes an issue upon which 
the fate of his ministry will be likely to de- 
pend. Never, according to the London Spec- 
tator. The home rule bogey is not to be 
dreaded. For many a month this great British 
weekly has implored English voters not to 
dread what the London Times persists in 
dreading. Yet Sir Henry has just made what 
the London Morning Post deems a strong 
home rule declaration. The one way to heal 
the sores of Ireland, said he, is to let the Irish 
people have the management of their own 
domestic affairs. If an instalment of repre- 
sentative control were offered to Ireland he 
would advise the home rulers to accept it 
thankfully, provided it was consistent and led 
up to their larger policy. But it must be con- 
sistent and it must lead up to this larger 
policy. Now, observes the London Times re- 
garding this, home rule is not a thing that 
Sir Henry will be allowed “to leave in the 
region of vague aspiration.” Mr. Redmond, 
the home rule leader, is “not the man to be 
satisfied with the windy diet of moral plati- 





THE CHAMPION OF MACEDONIA WHO HAS EN- 
TERED SIR HENRY’S MINISTRY 


James Bryce, author of “*The American Commonwealth,” 
has just returned from a tour of investigation in Turkey. 
He will, it is believed, use his new official influence in 
favor of English interference in behalf of the Mace- 
donians. 





THE NEW LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND 


The Earl of Aberdeen, who is thus lectured by the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal: “The Irish Party have no 
intention of ailowing Home Rule to be shelved until the 
Liberals have outstayed their welcome and lost their 
driving power to carry any great reform.” 


tudes.” Mr. Balfour adds his own mordant 
criticism that the logic of facts, the logic of 
opinions and the logic of votes will drive Sir 
Henry in the direction of home rule. Sir 
Henry will even be forced to confess it, says 
Mr. Balfour, in the course of the fierce cam- 
paign that is to precede the election of a new 
House of Commons. And the London Times 
finds much press support for its view that 
England is more than ever in the dark as to 
the prospects of Irish home rule. 


ROM the comprehensive standpoint of 
world politics, the change of ministry 

in England impresses the dailies of Conti- 
nental Europe as a possible menace to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. The Liberals, they 
say, suffer from a lethargy of conscience re- 
garding the obligations of Britain’s pact with 
the Mikado. Not a few serious Conservative 
and Unionist dailies in London have taken the 
insinuation as well founded. But Sir Henry 
himself has just blended this sweeping alliance 
with the essence of Liberal policy. Yet his 
valor here goes with discretion. Speaking 
with the prospect of his new dignity to steady 
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him, Sir Henry told a very eager audience 
that his country’s association with the Japa- 
nese nation had always been popular with Eng- 
lishmen. But, he felt constrained to add, 
there is a marked and fundamental difference 
‘between an understanding in virtue of which 
two neighboring countries are enabled to ad- 
just their differences and an alliance which 
places Britain’s army and Britain’s navy in 
certain contingencies at the disposal of another 
power, an alliance which lays down stipula- 
tions for a goodly term, no matter what 
changes may take place, that remain binding 
upon both parties. Everyone must naturally 
prefer the former—that is, the cordial under- 
standing with France—to the latter, the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty. The alliance seems to Sir 
Henry an abandonment of Britain’s time- 
honored position as a power splendidly iso- 
lated. The new premier even declared that the 
old premier must have been in possession of 
information which justified the committal of 
Great Britain to so far-reaching and so im- 
portant an obligation. However, the thing 
was done and the obligations of the alliance 
will be loyally undertaken by his government. 


HIS led Sir Henry to remark that the 
maintenance of China’s integrity, in 
order that the celestial kingdom might not be- 
come a cockpit for the armies of Europe, is an 
object worth making sacrifices for. So far 
as the Anglo-Japanese treaty aims in that 
direction, so far as it proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of development in a commercial sense 
and not through military annexation or 
scrambling for territory, Sir Henry says he 
unreservedly approves its object. As it stands, 
it implies that a sort of wardship over China 
is entrusted to or undertaken by Great Britain 
and Japan to defend China against all comers. 
Yet is there not danger that the prestige of 
the British Empire may be abased in the eyes 
of the world by that provision of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance which makes Japan jointly 
responsible for the defense of India? This 
latter point is full of meaning to anti-British 
organs like the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), which 
asks if there be not in it sources of trouble 
yet to come. As regards Russia, referred to 
by the new prime minister as the empire pass- 
ing at this moment through a dire ordeal upon 
which it would be out of place to comment, we 
are assured that it is the avowed policy of the 
new government in London to come to an un- 
derstanding with the government of St. Peters- 
burg embracing all conflicting interests in 


Asia. He significantly suggests that an oppor- 
tunity for such an arrangement will soon 
arrive. The idea that may be in Sir Henry’s 
mind perturbs the organ of Russia’s ally, the 
Paris Temps. It is delighted, though, that Sir 
Henry should be asserting his appreciation of 
the part France has played in widening the 
bounds of human liberty, in asserting those 
vital political principles which are at the root 
of his own party creed. Such eloquence is 
vividly poetical to the organ of the French 
Foreign Office. It feels confident that promo- 
tion of the understanding now so cordial be- 
tween the two nations will animate Sir Henry’s 
joys of office, and it abandons itself to blissful 
anticipations of German jealousy at the pros- 
pect. 


HE new Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 
Sir Henry’s rapidly formed ministry is 

the scion of a great family, and the London 
Speaker tells us that he might have stood for 
George Eliot’s portrait of the man who suf- 
fered all his life for looking younger than he 
was, were it not for the fact that most of the 
characteristic mental qualities of youth have 
been denied him. Sir Edward Grey is cold. 
He holds aloof. No subject warms him, not 
even the foreign affairs upon which he is an 
expert recognized as such even by the carp- 
ing critics of the London Standard and the 
London Mail. With Sir Edward Grey as his 
associate in office, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman lends himself to tacit tolerance of 
Lord Rosebery’s position within the Liberal 
party. Of all personal considerations, re- 
marked Sir Edward Grey only last month, 
there is nothing stronger with him than the 
desire to keep in touch with Lord Rosebery. 
He admits, of course, that Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman seem to differ 
on the Irish question. But Sir Edward 
is of opinion that there has been a misunder- 
standing. He believes, he says, that he knows 
more about Lord Rosebery’s opinion on the 
home rule question and more about Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s opinion on the 
home rule question than either of these two 
knows about the opinion of the other on that 
question. He assures Britons that there is no 
substantial difference between Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry as to what should be the prac- 
tical policy of the new Liberal ministry with 
regard to home rule in the next House of 
Commons. This, avers the London Times, is 
very nice splitting of hairs and it wonders how 
Mr. John Redmond, as leader of the Irish 
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party, will take it. There is to be no home 
rule in any shape or form, if we are to be 
guided by the London Spectator, which seems 
to have been constituted the oracle of the new 
ministry on this point. 


HEN Sir Edward became Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs some years 
back he asked whether it would be necessary 
for him to learn French. “On mature re- 
flection,” says the London Speaker, “he 
decided in the negative.’ But he may be 
said to think of foreign affairs in French 
terms. The cardinal points of his policy in- 
clude a closer understanding with the third 
republic, he announces. Not less important 
he considers thorough harmony at all points 
with this country of ours. He spoke em- 
phatically on that subject last month. And he 
means to strengthen the alliance with Japan. 
But more than anything else, Sir Edward 
Grey goes in for free trade. “Protection,” he 
said on the eve of his entry into the new 
ministry, “is organized and mobilized. It 
must be fought to a finish.” 


OST humanly interesting of all the men 

in the new ministry is that working 

man who neither drinks nor smokes, John 
Burns. He brings much expert knowledge to 
the post of president of the Local Government 
Board, the knowledge of a self-taught man 
who never discredits the school of experience 
by decrying liberal education. He urges it for 
wage-earners, especially when he makes his 
raucous, penetrating voice heard in those 
London County Council discussions in which 
his part is so conspicuous. His new office 
brings him ten thousand dollars a year. His 
old post of tallow boy in a candle factory 
brought him fifty cents a week when he was 
ten years old. As a full-grown man he earned 
seven dollars a week as one of the countless 
dock laborers who were always out of work 
when ships kept out of port. He was jailed 
for defying the police in this period of his 
rise to fame. His international celebrity 
dates from the great dock strike of 1889. 
When the dock laborers had won their great 
victory in this struggle, John Burns was ad- 
mittedly the greatest labor leader in the world. 
He became an authority on labor questions 
(the mouthpiece of what England calls re- 
spectable artisan opinion), member of the 
House of Commons and a shining light in Lon- 
don’s rather Socialistic county council. So- 
cialistic ideas have been the foundation of 


the political creed of John Burns ever since he 
had one. He is Puritanically moral, fanatic- 
ally honest, untouched by money temptation. 
He is known to stand half-way between British 
Liberalism and the cause of labor. He was 
put into the new ministry for the sake of a 
working agreement between the two. 


NTO the same ministry has been put the 
barrister whose first important case was 
the defense of John Burns when that rugged 
labor leader was tried for speaking in Trafal- 
gar Square against the wishes of the London 
police. The “Rt. Hon.” Herbert Henry As- 
quith is Chancellor of the Exchequer, bringing 
to that high post a curiously achieved fame as 
man of fashion, brilliant lawyer with a gift 
for cross-examination, and politician of. co- 
pious eloquence in championship of free trade. 
The Parnell trial made Asquith famous. His 
inquisitorial method in questioning the man- 
ager of the London Times was pronounced 
“one-of the most brilliant and skilful displays 
of word-baiting ever witnessed in a court of 
law,” and gave Asquith his splendid eminence. 
Nature, asserts one of his unwilling eulogists, 
has given him a voice of admirable compass 
and abundant power, a mobile actor’s face and 
that gift of arranging and dramatizing un- 
original thoughts which is the peculiar spell of 
oratory. Fifty-three, a manufacturer’s son, 
some twenty years in the House and once 
home secretary, his career has not gone out- 
side the beaten path of that second-rate dis- 
tinction which is all his enemies will concede 
to him. He-seems to have become half 
ashamed of the fiercely radical views he held 
when younger, a feeling explicable only by 
his brilliant social successes, insist those who 
accuse him of having betrayed democracy. He 
has proved false to home rule, too, say the 
Irish, in order to win the smiles of dowager 
duchesses. He married the lady who was the 
original of Benson’s “Dodo” and thus severed 
the last of the ties binding him to the man in 
the street. 


M® ASQUITH himself has elbowed his 

way to a conviction that’ nothing of all 
this matters very much. He has just told his 
constituents that they must think only of the 
coming general election as involving a choice 
between free trade and protection. He de- 
clared that every one of the assumptions which 
Mr. Chamberlain is putting forward in jus- 
tification of tariff reform is belied by facts. 
Great Britain’s trade, instead of decreasing, is 
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constantly increasing. He made sport, like- 
wise, of Mr. Balfour’s policy of retaliation. 
The result of setting up a wall of tariffs, the 
constituents were told, is that it always injures 
the wrong person. It will not matter a copeck 
to Russia nor a cent to the United States if 
Britain puts a tariff upon their manufactures. 
Mr. Chamberlain would put a small tax upon 
food, to be made up, he said, to the working 
classes in other ways. The protectionist al- 
ways begins, added Mr. Asquith, with a small 
tax upon food, but it always ends by becoming 
a big tax. On that inclined plane there is no 
halting place until prices have been raised to 
the point where the native producer can snap 
his fingers at all foreign competitors. All this 
would be to the detriment of the working 
classes. The British colonies, which are 
frankly protectionist, would not, in return for 
preferential duties on food, admit English 
manufactured goods on terms which would 
enable them to compete with their own. The 
whole scheme is futile, imperfect and absurd. 
Therefore Mr. Asquith has no doubt as to the 
result of the impending general election. 


[* ASQUITH and Sir Edward Grey are in 

the Campbell-Bannerman ministry to ren- 
der home rule obsolete, their combined weight 
may be neutralized by the presence of John 
Morley. He has been put out of harm’s way 
as secretary of state for India, but his voice 
is still heard on the political platform defying 
the wit of man to give to Ireland any effective 
voice in the management of her own affairs 
unless there be an executive responsible to a 
body in which the elective element shall have 
the decisive voice, whether that body sits in 
Dublin, or wherever it sits. “I will heckle 
myself,” he cried at a meeting of his con- 
stituents, after the new prime minister had 
already offered him a cabinet post. He imag- 
ined himself quizzed: “Are you in favor of 
home rule?” “Yes, I am in favor of home 
rule,” Morley answered himself, “if you mean 
the creation by Parliament of a local legisla- 
ture under the paramount authority of the 
imperial Parliament.” But Mr. Morley con- 
fessed that he does not expect to see anything 
of the sort made a pressing measure in the 
new House of Commons. The trouble with 
Mr. Morley, say his dissenting friends, is that 
he is by temperament a student, a recluse even. 
it is as a man of letters that he should be 
judged—as the biographer of Cromwell, Wal- 
pole, Emerson, Cobden, Diderot, Voltaire. In- 
cidentally he was Gladstone’s lieutenant in that 


statesman’s home rule policy. “Two men have 
made me what I am,” he says himself, and 
those two men were John Stuart Mill and 
William E. Gladstone. For the writing of 
the life of Gladstone to fall into the hands of 
John Morley, declared Frederic Harrison, was 
one of those rare and fortunate coincidences 
which now and then illumine the sphere of 
politics and literature in combination. But 
for the post of the secretary of state for India 
to have been given to this home ruler touched 
by the teachings of the French Revolution is, 
to the London Times, congruous only with the 
bland absurdity informing the composition of 
all this ministry. 


M® HALDANE is to be the great concilia- 
tor of Asquith with Morley, of John 
Burns with Sir Edward Grey. His fiercest 
enemy in the London press assures us that Mr. 
Richard Burton Haldane’s most important 
part in British politics has been played as the 
diplomatist, the man of delicate adjustments 
between round and square, the puller of wires, 
the plausible concoctor of conciliatory pro- 
posals and of schemes for smoothing over 
wounded susceptibilities and avoiding incon- 
venient assertions of principle. He got his 
subtlety by studying metaphyscs at Gottingen 
and Edinburgh. He deepened it by devotion 
to Schopenhauer, whose philosophy he has 
translated spiritedly. He is a pessimist on all 
themes that do not concern his qualifications 
for office, asserts the London Telegraph, in 
effect. He is committed to nothing in par- 
ticular, unless it be free trade, to which he 
subscribes in metaphysical terms. Clever as a 
writer, versatile as a speaker, accomplished as 
a politician, he is expected to take a philoso- 
pher’s delight in moving about in the new 
cabinet as in some sort an unseen providence, 
secretly advising his colleagues to be cautious. 
In the capacity of secretary of state for war 
he occasions surprise. The philosophic prob- 
lem of reality seemed more in his line than 
mobilization and artillery. Not that it matters 
—to him. If London Public Opinion be un- 
prejudiced, Mr. Richard Burton Haldane is 
like the man of whom Sydney Smith said that 
he was ready at any moment to undertake the 
command of the Channel fleet or run a factory. 


S O SORRY a spectacle is James Bryce as 

chief secretary for Ireland in the es- 
timation of Mr. Chamberlain’s newspapers that 
they a'most weep for him. He will be sure to 
make trouble over Macedonia, they say, Mace- 
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donia being to Mr. Bryce what the lamented 
King Charles was to Mr. Dick’s memorial. 
But Mr. Augustine Birrell’s presence in the 
new ministry—and president of the Board of 
Education at that—atones to many a London 
daily for the ponderous intellectuality of the 
ministry as a whole. It contains too many 
serious men of letters not to have required 
the presence of that born bookman, who has 
said: “There is much pestilent trash now talked 
about the ministry: of books and the sublimity 
of art and I know not what other fine phrases. 
It almost amounts to a religious service con- 
ducted before an altar of first editions.” 
Nevertheless, the London Mail takes Mr. Bir- 
rell seriously. He is the principal editor, it 
tells us, of the 30,000,000 Liberal pamphlets 
printed and ready for distribution from the 
party headquarters the moment the general 
election enters its agitated stage. He is un- 
derstood to have infused into these pamphlets 
all the freshness of phrase with which he 
achieved what has been described by the Lon- 
don Saturday Review as the unique distinc- 
tion of rousing Mr. John Morley to the heights 
of enthusiastic hyperbole. The London Post 
expects another kind of hyperbole from Mr. 
Morley before Augustine Birrell has been 
president of the Board of Education for any 
length of time. 


AVID LLOYD-GEORGE, as fluent in 
his native Welsh as he is fiery in plat- 

form English, takes his seat in the new cabinet 
to protest, as president of the Board of Trade, 
against all sectarian education. He protests 
on behalf of what the London Times styles a 
profoundly pious people, deeming themselves 
outraged in the very sanctuary of their lives 
and now ready for conscience’ sake to face the 
dungeon. Mr. Lloyd-George has put it less 
tragically by saying that if you stir the Eng- 
lishman’s feelings he goes at once to his 
pocket, whereas the Welshman, when similarly 


moved, sings hymns. Or, as the London Times. 


once more prefers to put it, foreign and impe- 
rial policy, army reform, tariff controversies, 
even wars, do not change or move the Welsh 
voter. Everything in Wales is church or 
chapel. Wherefore, Mr. Lloyd-George boasted 
lately that Welsh unity of revolt against the 
sectarian education act passed by Mr. Bal- 
four’s ministry a few years ago is not under- 
mined and that the great and unique com- 
bination of Welsh local authorities which 
confront the forces of clericalism has not col- 
lapsed. Nor will it, he adds, until there is a 
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complete abolition of religious tests for 
teachers in school supported from taxation 
and until there is popular control of every one 
of them. It will be the duty of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, he is told by his Welsh constituents, 
to see that this Campbell-Bannerman ministry 
takes this burning issue up and the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales as well. “The 
Parnell of Wales,” the London Mail styles 
him for having successfully organized a revolt 
which has defied every effort of Mr. Balfour 
to make the education act more than a farce 
there. Not once in his plan of campaign did 
Mr. Lloyd-George go outside the four corners 
of the law itself, though for some three years 
he has kept Wales in a state of practical in- 
surrection. Never had the nonconformist 
conscience appeared in more heroic shape, ac- 
cording to that unfriendly critic, the London 
Times. “It seemed as if the conscience of 
Great Britain had suddenly become embodied 
and had fixed its dwelling place in Wales.” 
With one side contending for sectarian in- 
struction in the schools and the other demand- 
ing public control and the abolition of religious 
tests for teachers, it is. predicted that Sir 
Henry’s ministry will wallow in a Welsh bog 
as deep as any to be found by him in Ireland. 





HE football season ended on Thanksgiving 
Day, but the crusade against the game 
goes strenuously on. Columbia University 
has completely abolished football “as played,” 
and various other institutions have come al- 
most to the same point. Any number of col- 
lege and university presidents have expressed 
themselves emphatically in opposition to the 
game,.and whether it can be so reformed as 
to preserve it in anything like its present 
shape seems to many a serious question. There 
are voices raised in favor of the game, but in 
the colleges as well as in the general press, 
the great majority of opinions expressed pub- 
licly of late are for decided changes or entire 
abolition of the game. Out of twenty-nine 
college presidents replying to a letter of in- 
quiry sent out by Judge Victor H. Lane, of 
Michigan, only one, that of President North- 
rup, of Minnesota University, was favorable 
to the game as played at present. President 
Butler, of Columbia, speaking of the effect of 
the radical action taken by his university, 
says: 
“Since the action of our committee was made 
known, we have been overwhelmed with mes- 


sages of congratulation and praise for our uni- 
versity from leaders of public opinion everywhere. 
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The best judgment of those best qualified to judge 
is that we have done a distinct public service in 
shutting the present game of football and its 
conimittee on rules out of Columbia University.” 


 aaarinag tare BUTLER’S own objections 

to football, as devised and developed by 
the intercollegiate committee of rules, are 
stated as follows: 


“The game which this committee has devised 
and developed is not a sport, but a profession. 
It demands prolonged training, complete absorp- 
tion of time and thought, and is inconsistent— 
in practice at least—with the devotion to work 
which is the first duty of the college or university 
student. It can be participated in by only the 
merest fraction of the student body. Throughout 
the country it has come to be an academic nui- 
sance because of its interference with academic 
work, and an academic danger because of the 
moral and physical ills that follow in its train. 
The large sums received in gate-money are a 
temptation to extravagant management, and the 
desire for them marks the game as in no small 
degree a commercial enterprise. The great public 
favor with which even the fiercest contests are 
received is not a cause for exultation, but rather 
for profound regret. Moreover, only a 
few of.the evils of the game are seen on the play- 
ing-field. Those evils are many, subtle, and con- 
trolling; they affect every phase of college and 
university life and for some years past have 
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FOOTBALL FROM THE OUTSIDE 


“Say, Bill, did you ever play football?” . 
“Who me? I shouldsay not. I don’t take no chances 
like that uv killin’ myself. 
—Omaha Daily News. 


reached down even into the secondary schools. 
They are moral and educational evils of the first 
magnitude.” 


The university senate of the University of 
Chicago has passed a resolution declaring that 
“in view of flagrant moral and physical evils 
connected with intercollegiate football as at 
present conducted, it is the opinion of the uni- 
versity senate that the university should take 
immediate steps in furtherance of far reaching 
and permanent reform.” The athletic com- 
mittees of the two faculties of Leland Stanford 
University and the University of California 
have met together and by formal resolution 
recommended that the Rugby game be substi- 
tuted for the present game, and that the inter- 
collegiate rules committee be hereafter ignored 
President Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, speaks in strong terms of the rules 
committee and especially of “that fellow Paul 
Dashiel [Annapolis] who controls the com- 
mittee.” Says President Wheeler: 


“He has made the game so that only highly 
specialized trained experts can play it success- 
fully. What we want in college is a game where 
the man who is in college for the right purpose 
—that of getting an education—can play the 
game and stand an equal chance with the fellow 
who has more brawn than brain. Football as 
now played is a sport apart from college life. 
The men who play it are especially trained and 
coached for months, and it takes only a man of 
exceptional physical strength to play the game. 
As it is now played it is useless, it is artificial.” 


President Eliot, of Harvard, has spoken al- 
most as strongly in opposition to the game as 
has President Butler, and Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, of the University of the City of New 
York, who is seeking to secure joint action 
by presidents of the whole country, says that 
in his judgment the game should be abolished, 
at least for a term of years. The students of 
Northwestern University have petitioned the 
faculty for “a graduate system of coaching, 
football for all students, and the abolition of 


- gate receipts.” 


F Bape position assumed by most college 
presidents who have expressed them- 
selves in the matter this year is reflected in 
the press of the country. Here is the opinion 
of the Chicago Tribune: 


“The betting evil has reached such a degree of 
open prevalence that it stands out as the most 
conspicuous thing about a football game. It is 
unfair to place this burden upon the players. It 
is degrading to place them on a level with prize 
fighters and with brutes. Information about a 
player’s physical condition is guarded with the 
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FOOTBALL EVILS 


same reticence as in the case of race horses, and 
the same endeavor is made to mislead the public 
in order to profit by favorable odds in betting. 
The same flashy fraternity that frequents the 
ring, the track, and the cockpit is at home at a 
football game, and has acquired a prescriptive 
right in the flesh and blood, limb and life, of the 
would-be champions. Students are infected by 
the gambling passion, and the total sum at stake 
in a championship game, according to reports 
which are practically unchallenged, is enormous.” 


The New York Times refers as follows to 
the. list of casualties: 


“It is notorious that injuries are deliberately 
inflicted with the intent to disable the enemy’s 
formidable players. If the truth could be fully 
known, might it not establish the fact that some 
of these nineteen [21] fatalities would have to be 
classed not as accidents, but as manslaughter? Is 
there any student football player now at large 
who knows in his inmost soul that he caused the 
death of one of these victims by the violence of 
an attack intended only to maim, cripple, and 
disable? This is a serious, a dreadful aspect of 
the question. The more one reflects upon it the 
more certain he will be to come to the conclusion 
that college football must not be played in future 
as it has been played in the past. . Foot- 
ball has degenerated into a savage, brutal, bloody 
fight between men animated with the passions of 
pugilists, seeking to win, not by demonstrations 
of skill and strength, but by the blackguardly ex- 
pedient of physically disabling as many of their 
adversaries as possible. Kick the ball or kick a 
head—it is all in the game.” 


HE New York Herald has collected the 

casualty statistics for football, baseball 

and other ‘sports, and tabulates the figures for 
deaths as follows: 


DEATH LIST - 


1904 1905 
TS error ene 16 - 
ED 2's sb nisin baa 21 II 
Ne POs Gis Sus es ket 5 6 
NI Se ois ca cede ee 3 9 


The same journal notes that “the majority 
of football players and boxers killed were un- 
trained, unknown athletes.” The statistics 
published by the Chicago Tribune some time 
before the close of the present football season 
showed that out of seventeen deaths up to that 
time for the year 1905, ten were of high-school 
players and only three were of college players; 
but of those injured and not killed, seventy- 
three were college players, thirty-three high- 
school scholars and seven grade-school schol- 
ars. The New York World says of the game: 

“The football that is played is to the football 
that should be played as a finish prize fight is to 


legitimate boxing. Indeed, as between the two 
prize-fighting is on a higher ethical plane than 








AND REMEDIES 


college football. The fighters are frankly pro- 
fessional. They make no pretense of amateur 
standing. They fight openly for money, and they 
have to fight fairly. The fouling of opponents 
which football referees tolerate would not be al- 
lowed in a prize-ring. The contest would be 
stopped at once, and the decision given to the vic- 
tim of the foul. Either a game that does 
not invite fraud, murder and mayhem or no game 
at all.” 


IMILAR expressions to the above could be 
culled from scores of journals. Ameri- 
can Medicine calls the game “the shame of 
young men and the disgrace of American edu- 
cation.” The Atlanta Constitution, however, 
calls attention to the fact that not a death has 
occurred this year on Southern gridirons, and 
it deprecates the sweeping condemnation by 
“people who do not understand its fascinations 
and advantages.” It reprints with approbation 
the following from the New York American: 


“Perhaps there is danger of getting a little hys- 




















OH! YOU DIRTY BOY 
--Brinckerhoff in Toledo Blader 
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terical about football and its perils. Nineteen 
deaths in a season does seem a high price to pay 
for sport. -But how many players were on the 
‘gridirons?’ Hardly less than 100,000. In swim- 
ming, sailing, motoring, hunting, or almost any 
other sort of manly sport the percentage of fatal- 
ities must have been about as great. 

“Football is not without its advantages, even 
to members of the community not engaged in its 
active pursuit. We have in mind a college town 
which boasts one of the largest universities in the 
United States; a college which supports a foot- 
ball team not scored on in three years. In the 
little town are some 20,000 people. To every 
growing boy there the successful coach and the 
captain are heroes. The little lads emulate the 
giants. They ‘train’ as they learn that the half- 
back or right guard is training. They spurn 
cigarettes, eat wisely and avoid the beer shop as 
they would a pest house.” 


Other utterances that have attracted especial 
attention come from General Miles and Carl 
Brill, the tackle on Harvard’s team. Says 
General Miles: 


“T have seen the game played in this and other 
countries, and there are various rules or systems 
governing the game of football, known 2s the 
Australian game, the Scottish game, the English 
game, and the American game. Football as 
played here now, while it meets the approval of 
a large number of our people, is, in my opinion, 
the most brutal, fatal, and ill-advised of any 
game or sport practised by any people in any part 
of the world.” 


Carl Brill’s statement is as follows: 


“This season ends my football career. The 
Yale game was my last contest. I have been in 
the game ten years, playing tackle most of the 
time. I believe the human body was never meant 
to withstand the enormous strain which football 
demands. Moreover, I don’t believe the game is 
right. I dislike it on moral grounds. It is a mere 
gladiatoral combat. It is brutal throughout. 
When you are opposed to a strong man, you have 
got to get the better of him by violence. Many 
ask me what the sensations are of a great multi- 
tude wildly applauding for half an hour. I can 
honestly say I have none. I stand and take my 
medicine, impatient to get back to the locker 
building and get off the dirt.” 


HAT the game of football must be 
“mended or ended” may be taken as set- 

tled. The question how to mend it satisfac- 
torily to the public, the college authorities and 
the students themselves is the subject of 
anxious meditation and discussion by coaches 
and athletes. What appeals to us as a very 
intelligent discussion of the game, its present 
faults and their remedy, appears recently in 
the form of an‘open letter from a member of 
the Harvard Alumni Athletic Association, 
Henry M. Williams, of Boston, to the athletic 
director of that university. The tvrning point 





in the game, the one which has led to nearly all 
the faults of the present, came, Mr. Williams 
thinks, when Princeton introduced “offside in- 
terference” about eight years ago. This had 
always been considered unfair, and Princeton 
was promptly challenged; but no explicit pro- 
hibition was found in the rules at that time, 
and the challenge could not be sustained. One 
of the first results of this innovation was the 
provision made in the rules for tackling below 
the waist. This was considered necessary 
because “offside interference” had so strength- 
ened the offensive that some offset had to be 
found to-strengthen the defense. To these 
two innovations, both contrary to the spirit of 
the game, “the faults of the game to-day are 
directly attributable.” The dense mass plays 
“arise almost wholly from the idea of inter- 
ference massed ahead,” and the tackling below 
the waist is responsible for a large share of 
the more serious injuries in the “open” game. 
The practical result of the offside play is that 
any player can and is expected to “go for” any 
player on the opposite side, and if he can 
“knock him out,” all the better. The umpire 
and referee must watch not only the man with 
the ball and those opposing him, but all the 
other players at the same time, which is mani- 
festly impossible and gives the present wide 
opportunity for dirty playing without being 
detected. 


HE remedy for the faults of the game, 

Mr. Williams feels sure, is to do away 

with these two vicious innovations and to go 
back to the spirit of the old rules: 


“The concrete results of play, if the change 
should be made, would be, first, the line men 
could open up holes in the line where they stand, 
but could not advance in front of the ball to put 
out—or, more accurately described, ‘knock out’ 
—the proposing tacklers. The powers of these 
tacklers would be lessened by their restriction to 
waist-high tackles. With the ball fairly in play, 
the opposing team could only touch the runner 
with the ball. His support from his own team 
would not come from a lot of thugs running 
ahead of him for knock-out purposes, but from a 
body of supporters ready to receive the ball by 
pass when he himself had failed to avoid or 
overcome the opposing tacklers. The change 
would restore the lost art of passing, requiring 
skill, strength and nicety of judgment, both the 
quarterback pass from a down and the pass in 
motion. The good pass was as much a thing of 
beauty and interest as the grand run or long kick.” 


Already, it may be noted, the old game of 
association football—the socker or soccer 
game—is being rapidly restored. An _ inter- 
collegiate league has been formed to play the 
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MEL IPED 


old game, in which Harvard, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Princeton and Pennsylvania are already 
represented, and Yale is expected soon to be. 


ROFESSIONALISM is another evil that, 
by general consent, must be eliminated 
from the college game. President Jordan, of 
Stanford University, who still speaks a good 
word for the present game as “a rough, virile, 
unsparing, man-making contest, with a dis- 
tinct lesson in courage, patience, self-control, 
and cooperation,” is disgusted with the pro- 
fessional feature. He says in Collier’s Weekly: 


“It is a recognized fact that many members of 
cour most successful football teams, in fact most 
of the men chosen by our experts for an ‘All- 
American’ line-up, are professional or semi-pro- 
fessional athletes. That is, they are in the college 
not for education, but for what they can make 
out of the game—taking their pay in cash or 
notoriety, or both. Through the ingenuity of 
non-academic professional coaclies, ‘rank out- 
siders, so far as university standards are con- 
cerned, through the patriotism of alumni and in- 
terested citizens (largely gamblers, saloon- 
keepers and promoters) a good many ‘induce- 
ments’ can be offered to the husky boys of the 
high schools, and even to the still huskier fellows 
of no school at all. If the professor in the college 
assumes an attitude of indifference in these mat- 
ters, the ‘bleacher’ set has its way; the more scru- 
pulous of the student body are swept aside, al- 
though usually in the majority, and the team is 
fixed for victory.” 





The remedy for this evil, President Jordan 
thinks, is in the hands of college faculties. 
If a college maintains “snap courses,” night 
law schools, etc., it should at least debar the 
students in these courses from university 
privileges, especially in athletics. Another 
writer in Collier’s, Edward S. Jordan, writing 
of football in the University of Minnesota, 
gives the names of man after man who has 
been induced by financial offers to come to the 
university for a merely nominal period in order 
to take part in football games and help the 
university win victories. After telling of case 
after case of this kind—Usher L. Burdick, 
Henry O’Brien, “Sunny” Thorp, ete.—Mr. 
Jordan says: 

“The demand for victory comes with no more 
striking force from the commercial interests of 
Minneapolis than from the sporting element, 
the habitués of the saloons, the cigar stores, and 
the gambling dives, now languishing ‘under the 
lid.” Minneapolis has had a wave of municipal 
reform. The city conscience has been exercised, 
and vice in its manifold forms has been driven 
from the town, or suppressed beyond the reach 
of the novice. There are no curb men who now 
even dare to announce in a whisper chance games 
going on ‘inside’; yet when the dignity of a uni- 
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versity is loaned to the practice of betting, thou- 
sands of dollars are openly wagered in public on 
the results of the larger games. Operators on 
the Board of Trade boasted to me of betting 
money on local and outside college teams, and a 
cigar dealer on a principal street exhibited a 
show-case of large capacity that had been filled 
with bills put up on a big game. It is public 
knowledge that football gamblers need fear no 
municipal ban. This is all a part of the Minne- 
sota system of athletics, a product of her alliance 
with commercial Minneapolis.” 





It is the president of this university—Presi- 
dent Northrup—who says that the game has 
“such a tremendous hold upon everybody” that 
he sees “no use in fighting it even if it is an 
evil.” 


N RUSSIA the frenzies of all the month’s 
revolutions have established foundations 
for new reactions. It may be a setting sun 
that now reddens the edifice of autocracy, as 
the Indépendance Belge (Brussels) proclaims; 
but that edifice still stands, solitary and silent, 
for the moment, yet frowning a militant de- 
fiance even upon its peasantry, who have dared 
to invade its precincts with a demand for 
land, more land. The Czar replies by demon- 
strating anew to his critics how little fitted he 
is to occupy a throne during the anguish of his 
empire’s transition from a low scale of civi- 
lization to a higher one. Reaction itself curses 
him for giving strength, by the weakness of 
his will, to the enemies of his absolutism. He 
is dealt with insolently in his own palace— 
so insolently that a grand duke shot him, if 
we are to believe one of the month’s tragical 
despatches. The sense of despair with which 
the mother of Nic’ olas II has so long regarded 
him seems, in the past four weeks, to have ex- 
tended to all his relatives. That is why so 
many European dailies take seriously the story 
of a revolution within the palace, barely frus- 
trated, a few weeks since, by the energy and 
high spirit of a wife who plays the part of 
Mrs. Micawber to a man who is always wait- 
ing for something to turn up. He does not 
wait in vain. Tillers of the soil, no longer 
able to subsist upon manifestoes, took to the 
pillage of landed estates. Whole regiments 
proclaimed _ revolution. Battleships were 
navigated in and out of port sby mutineers. 
Murdered Jews lay unburied for days in the 
streets of populous cities. Crowds cheered 
wildly when a former minister of war, prac- 
tising pacification of the peasantry by the ap- 
plication of whips to bare backs, was assassi- 
nated for witnessing with indifference the 
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outrage of the women of a whole village by 
his own drunken troops. Thus revolutionary 
energy radiated outward from St. Petersburg 
all last month, until the balance upon which 
were poised the foundations of Muscovite 





BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON 


Witte (ready to flee): ‘Wait a while! Hush! But be 
ready at a moment’s notice.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


bureaucratic rule in Finland, the Caucasus, 
Poland, became overweighted and collapsed. 
“Russia,” says the Paris Action, “lies in 
pieces.” 


LL this is very much as it should be, to 
the way of thinking of that unbending 
reactionary, Count Ignatieff, now so high in 
the esteem of the Czar that he seemed about 
to be made dictator when the month’s revolts 
were threatening personal violence to the 
throne. The count avows that in Russia 
power is tyranny and that tyranny should be 
absolute. General Trepoff is his ally from 
motives of immediate expediency. The two, 
with Grand Duke Nicolai, form the triumvi- 


rate through which the forces of reaction 
make themselves articulate. From their 


number, according to one unconfirmed report, 
will be chosen the dictator whom the Czar is 
urged to appoint at this moment. This may 
be rumor only, as the London Telegraph un- 
derstands, but it agrees with the Paris Temps 
that reaction is waiting confidently for its op- 
portunity. For that reason all champions of 
autocracy have resolved not to intervene just 
now. Matters must not be allowed to mend. 
Confusion must grow worse confounded. 
Then, when the hour strikes, reaction can be 
more terrible than an Ivan would make it. 
The influence of Ignatieff and his sort grows 
proportionately, says the Journal des Débats 
(Paris), with the spread of the revolutionary 
movement. “Should the ultra-reactionary 
party gain the upper hand again,” says the 
London Post, “the outbreak of a counter- 
revolution may be feared, the consequences of 
which would be more sanguinary than the 
present troubles.” Fascinated by the possi- 
bility, grand ducal baiters of the rabble give 
encouragement to mutiny that disorganizes 
the very troops upon which the existence of 
any form of government must depend. All the 
revolutions, observes the Paris Aurore, are 
symptoms of the one conspiracy. Its object is 
to discredit Witte. 


ITTE lost most of his credit last month. 
Upon that point the acutest observers 

agree. The many aggravations of his dilemma 
are now the greater because he lacks support 
of any substantial kind. However much of a 
liberal he may be, he is so only from expe- 
diency. Popular leaders feel no confidence in 
him. Court circles detest him. The workmen 
in their meetings call him a fox. In Western 
Europe he is scarcely more esteemed than he 
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From the JUustrated London News. 


CARRYING POLAND’S FORBIDDEN NATIONAL EMBLEM THROUGH 


Polish revolutionaries are seen here carrying devices of the white eagle. 
nationality has been proscribed ever since Russian Poland passed under the autocratic sway of the Czar. 





WARSAW’S STREETS 


Th’s symbol ot an independent 
The 


mere wearing of the white eagle on a piece of jewelry was a criminal offense until last month’s edict. 


is in his own country. “He is obviously a 
self-seeking man and a vain one,” says the 
London Spectatar. His wish, it imagines, is to 
bring about a revolution without sacrificing 
all of Czardom, to transmute the old autocracy 
into a twentieth-century royal power. “Before 
he can do anything he must convince a reflect- 
ive gentleman with a feeble will who is swayed 
by ideas which are not his and by people who 
are his enemies.” Then the Czar dislikes 
Witte “as probably not devoted and certainly 
plebeian,” and makes use of him because there 
is no one else to use just now. The Spectator 
thinks there are sources of weakness in both 
Witte’s character and Witte’s patriotism and 
these render him a poor barrier against revolu- 
tion. But Russia stands just now, according 
to French dailies like the Paris Temps, be- 
tween Witte and reaction. The idea makes the 
St. Petersburg Russ indignant. “Reaction is 
impossible,” it says. “If a military dictator- 
ship is attempted the whole country will go 
on strike and the Czar’s authority will be con- 
fined to the region of Tsarskoe Selo.” That is 





far from evident to a most reliable commenta- 
tor on Russian affairs, the London Outlook. 
“The reactionaries are not dead,” it opines. 
“For the most part the reactionaries have not 
even left thei? posts and they are as effectually 
in possession of the great system of govern- 
mental machinery as are the employees of the 
posts and railways of the country’s commu- 
nications.” It thinks the reactionaries will be 
able to manage the army if Witte falls. Then 
there are the stories of Witte’s physical break- 
down. “Injured in health and wounded in 
spirit, he seems to be suffering from partial 
paralysis and complete exhaustion.” News of 
his resignation, were it to come now, must 
entail a revival, on the most ambitious scale, 
of the policy for which Plehve, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, and so many others, have paid 
with their lives. 





HE seamy side of life insurance has con- 
tinued on exhibition in New York dur- 

ing the month and the feeling of public in- 
dignation and disgust still finds abundant 
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Czar—"Pull on the lines, Count, pull on the lines!’ 


WittE—"'I das’ent, Little Father, they’re rotten!’’ 
—Maybell in Brooklyn Zag/e. 
expression. But there are also evident a 


growing conviction that the worst has been 
told and a disposition to get comfort out of 
the fact that the situation might have been 
even worse than it is. No company, so far as 
has yet transpired, has been looted to the 
point of insolvency and no death-claims have 
gone unpaid, as the cartoonists might lead us 
to think, in consequence of the “grafting” that 
has gone on for thirty years or more. The 
system of straight life insurance has not been 
discredited. Such at least is the conclusion 
the Kansas Capital draws. It says: 


“In condemning the outrageous misuse of their 
trust funds and abuse of their character as 
trustees by the managements of the ‘high finance’ 
companies, it should be repeated over and over 
again, lest the public get an utterly misleading 
notion about what has been proven in the in- 
vestigation, that life insurance itself comes out 
of the fire unscathed as a device for the protec- 
tion of dependent families which is deserving of 
all praise. Even the worst abused companies are 
perfectly solvent, indeed rich. And it should be 
remembered that in all the panics of fifty years 
not an old line life insurance company of prom- 
inence has ever gone down. So much can not be 
said of any other business in the land, and it 
leaves no warrant whatever for suspicion of the 
solvency of the life insurance companies doing a 
general business over the United States.” 


THER forms of consolation are available 

at the present moment. “It is doubtful 

if a more thorough investigation was ever 
known in this country,” says the New Orleans 
Times-Demacrat; and “it is clear no inves- 
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tigation ever made will have more beneficial 
results.” The Springfield Republican gets en- 
couragement by contrasting the deferential and 
teachable spirit of some of the directors who 
have recently testified before the committee, 
notably Senator Depew, with the “brazen de- 
fiance” exhibited earlier in the investigation. 
And expressions of satisfaction are general 
over the recent resignations that have been 
made. Referring to the retirement of Presi- 
dent McCurdy from the New York Mutual, 
The World (New York) says: 

“To the erstwhile dummy trustees of the Mu- 
tual is due the ousting of the McCurdys. Those 
trustees were not thick-skinned hypocrites. The 
perjury was none of theirs. The policy-holders 
were not robbed for their profit. Their names and 
their reputations were a cloak, but when what had 
been concealed was disclosed they recognized that 
the duty was theirs to act, and they acted. The 
dummies of the New York Life are now respon- 
sible for the continuance of McCall and Perkins 
[the latter has since resigned]. They have the 
power. They are in law the trustees of the 
policy-holders.” 


The reorganization of the Equitable, the re- 
tirement of McCurdy (succeeded by Charles 
A. Peabody, an attorney of William Waldorf 
Astor, at a salary of $50,000) from the Mutual, 
and the resignation of Vice-President Perkins 
from the New York Life, leaves President 
McCall, the president of the latter company, 
as the chief target now for the press. The 
Cleveland Leader appeals to his directors: 


“Is it possible that McCall, of the New York 
Life, can cling indefinitely to his place of power 
and his huge salary? What arg the trustees of 
that corporation doing for their policyholders? 
When do they propose to show that they are 
fit for the responsibilities with which they are 
entrusted? If McCall will not let go he should 
be kicked out.” 


Two other resignations that are clamored 
for are those of Senators Depew and Platt 
from their seats in the upper house at Wash- 
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York), not a political paper, referring to Sena- 
tor Depew’s record as a director of the Equi- 
table and to Senator Platt’s admissions as to 
his constant receptance for years of campaign 
contributions from the life insurance com- 
panies, says: 


“Both Senators should resign. Neither has 
been, is or can be a good and faithful servant of 
this great State, and their presence in the Senate 
covers it with confusion and humiliation. It is 
many years since the Empire State has had a 
worthy representation in that august body, and 
to-day it can only be regarded with mortification 
and shame. Nothing in the political life of either 
Senator would so become him as the leaving it.” 


DOINTS in the testimony during the last 

few weeks that have elicited most com- 
ment have been the story told by Mr. Ryan 
of Mr. Harriman’s attempt, by threats of the 
adverse use of his political power, to secure 
a participation in the purchase made by Mr. 
Ryan of Mr. Hyde’s stock in the Equitable; 
Senator Platt’s acknowledgment that he re- 
ceived many contributions from the Equitable 
and other companies for the Republican State 
campaigns; and Mr. Hyde’s testimony to the 
effect that Governor Odell used his political 
power to compel the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany (one of the Equitable’s organizations) 
to make good the loss he incurred on the stock 
of the “shipbuilding trust” which he purchased 
through the Mercantile. The bearing upon 
politics and politicians has, indeed, been the 
most sensational feature of all the more recent 
disclosures. In addition to these major 
charges, a series of minor disclosures have 
been made, such as the payment by the Mutual 
Reserve of $3,500 to W. H. Phelps, of St. 
Louis, before a license to do business in Mis- 
souri could be secured; the payment by the 
Prudential of considerable sums to “Judge” 
Hamilton, the legislative lobbyist at Albany; 
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BUT THE CONSTITUTIONAL RESULT IS NOT TO 
HIS LIKING 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 

















THE McCURDYS ARE RESIGNING 
—McCutcheon in Chicago 7rizdune. 


and the payment to an attaché in the State in- 
surance deparment at Albany of a salary of 
$500 a year by a Binghamton company. The 
New Orleans Times-Democrat describes the 
situation as follows: 


“The companies, or rather the officials of the 
companies, appear to have had two grand out- 
lets for money. What funds were not diverted 
into their own pockets or those of their relatives, 
seem to have been given freely to support a 
crowd of representatives of the class whose mal- 
odorous activities are sufficiently well known 
around legislative halls and the offices of public 
officials. Men have been paid money on all sorts 
of grounds: for aiding and for refraining from 
doing anything to the injury of the companies. 
Were it not proved beyond question that many 
leading insurance officials are simply ‘grafters of 
a larger growth,’ one would be tempted to sym- 
pathize with the way in which they were appar- 
ently held up by Tom, Dick and Harry with some 
sort of pull with a Legislature or an insurance 
commissioner or someone. 


ISCUSSION of remedies for the life in- 
surance evils has not, so far, been very 
general, except on the one suggestion of Fed- 
eral supervision, which is arousing very con- 
siderable opposition. A series of suggestions 
for legislative remedies has been made to the 
investigating committee by Gage E. Tarbell, 
of the Equitable, which has been favorably re- 
ceived. It includes “complete publicity,” with 








various changes in bookkeeping to facilitate 
such publicity; political contributions from life 
insurance funds to be made a misdemeanor; 
no officer in a life insurance company to be 
allowed to accept a salaried office in any other 
corporation; no life insurance company to be 
allowed hereafter to hold more than 20 per 
cent. of the capital. stock in any bank, trust 
company or other corporation. A more elab- 
orate series of reforms is proposed by Louis D. 
Brandeis, in an address before the Commercial 
Club of Boston. Mr. Brandeis is the counsel 
for the Protective Committee of policyholders 
in the Equitable. After a very lucid statement 
of the situation, arraigning the officials of the 
big companies for selfish and dishonest abuse 
of power and gross inefficiency, he presents a 
list of ten reforms, including the following: 
Issuance of deferred dividend policies to be 
discontinued; the forfeiture of policies to be 
prohibited; investments restricted as in the 
case of savings-banks; officials to be debarred 
from engaging in other business; the size of 
companies to be limited. Mr. Brandeis con- 
siders that the present evils must be prevented 
in the future or we shall soon find the people 
resorting to State insurance. This he would 
consider “at the present time highly unde- 
sirable”; but he faces the possibility as follows: 


“If our people cannot secure life insurance at a 
proper cost and through private agencies which 
deal fairly with them, or if they cannot procure 
it through private agencies except at the price of 
erecting financial monsters which dominate the 
business world and corrupt our political institu- 
tions, they will discard the private agency and 
resort to State insurance. 

“Despite your or my protest, the extension of 
Government activity into fields now occupied by 
private business is urged on every side. Of all 
services which the community requires, there is 
none in which the State could more easily engage 
than that of insuring the lives of its citizens. The 
business of life insurance is one of extraordinary 
simplicity. To conduct it successfully requires 
neither energy nor initiative, and if pursued by 
the State does not even call for the exercise of 
any high degree of business judgment. The sole 
requisites are honesty, accuracy and economy.” 


EDERAL supervision of insurance is, how- 
F ever, the most discussed of the remedies 
so far proposed. It is recommended by the 
President in his recent message, and has al- 
ready aroused some discussion on the floor of 
the Senate. Mr. Brandeis is very positive in 
his oppositon to it. He says in the address 
already quoted from: 


“Doubtless the insurance departments of some 


of all 
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States are subjects for just criticism. In many 
of the States the department is inefficient, in some 
doubtless corrupt. But is there anything in our 
experience of Federal supervision of other de- 
partments of business which should lead us to 
assume that it will be freer from grounds of 
criticism or on the whole more efficient than the 
best insurance department of any of the States? 
For it must be remembered that an efficient super- 
vision by the department of any State will in 
effect protect all the policyholders of the com- 
pany wherever they may reside. Let us remem- 
ber rather the ineffectiveness for eighteen long 
years of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
deal with railroad abuses, the futile investigation 
by Commissioner Garfield of the Beef Trust, and 
the unfinished investigation into the affairs of the 
Oil Trust, in which he has since been engaged. 
Federal supervision would serve only to cen- 
tralize still further the power of our Government 
and to increase still further the powers of the 
corporations.” 


HE demand for Federal supervision seems 

to The Sun (N. Y.) “only a symptom of 

the general but perhaps temporary mania for 
reforming everything that ought to be re- 
formed by increasing the powers of the gov- 
ernment, Federal, State or municipal.” The 
Detroit News, however, thinks that this move- 
ment which the Sun calls a “mania” is destined 
to increase and to enlist in its behalf not only 
the owners of insurance companies but of rail- 
way corporations and others. Speaking of in- 
surance business it says: “Thousands of men 
who have spent years in working up a business 
and establishing a reputation find themselves 
handicapped because the central coterie which 
juggled the funds and misused public con- 
fidence has been exposed.” It is no wonder, 
the News thinks, that such men now demand 
Federal control as a matter of self-protection. 
Two interesting bills have been introduced 
in Congress which are designed to give Fed- 
eral supervision of insurance in a way that 
avoids most of the objections raised on con- 
stitutional and other grounds. They provide 
merely for inspection by a Federal department 
insurance companies seeking to do 
business in the District of Columbia, in the 
territories and in our insular possessions. It 
is contended that any company seeking ex- 
tended public confidence would have to submit 
to such inspection, and that thereby all the 
practical results of Federal supervision would 
be obtained without impairing in any way 
supervision by the various State departments. 
This plan is said to have the President’s en- 
dorsement. The New York Times thinks it 
would be constitutional but ineffective as a 
means of checking the present forms of evil. 























URKEY’S subtle Sultan, after five irri- 
tated refusals to have anything to do 

with the latest international scheme for ter- 
minating the terrors of Macedonia, has been 
subjected to the suasion of a fleet o1 war-ships. 
Abdul Hamid was practically at war with five 
powers simultaneously less than a month ago. 
He saw his port of Mitylene seized, descents 
made upon an island or two, contingents 
landed, custom-houses held. Yet the head of 
the house of Othman stood firm. He threat- 
ened to glut the furies of Mohammedan fanat- 
icism upon the Christians in Constantinople 
before he would consent to what is in effect 
direct European control over the finances of 
Macedonia and the transmutation of his own 
authority in that region into the ghost of its 
former self. But Abdul Hamid did at last 
bring himself to look into the mirror of his 
humiliation and behold therein the specter 
of his sovereignty in Europe. He saved his 
face by consenting “in principle” only. Points 
of detail are to be settled later. Europe’s sur- 
prise at the outcome finds free expression. 
“Had he determined to meet force by force,” 
says the London Times of the Sultan, “the 
task of reducing him to submission might have 
cost more blood and treasure than seems to be 
imagined in some quarters.” With that digni- 
fied urbanity and naturally majestic grace for 
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WHERE THE SULTAN THREATENED A 
MASSACRE 


This shows Constantinople with the bridge over the 


Golden Horn to the Turkish quarter. Abdul Hamid 
told the powers that the Mohammedans would rush 


over the bridge and slay the Christians if a naval dem 
onstration were made. 





THE PERSUASION OF ABDUL HAMID 
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RESIDENCE OF THE TURKISH SULTANS 
It is at Constantinople and the heir to the throne of 

Abdul Hamid was surreptitiously conveyed there 
recently by the Sultan’s order according to last month’s 
despatches. 
which he is so famed, Abdul Hamid had as- 
sured the few diplomatists who have access 
to himself that he could not yield. And yield 
he does. 


HE unexpected, by happening thus in Con- 
stantinople, convinces the Paris Gaulois 

anew that a fleet of battleships is*the only 
counter-irritant to the dogmas of the Sultan’s 
religion. For the scruples of the Sultan in 
the present case were wholly religious, The 
Koran prohibits the very thing the powers 
have just forced from Abdul Hamid — 
financial control of a Moslem province by 
the Christian dog. Voluntary acceptance 
of the terms now proposed to him would, 
he says, mean his abdication in the eyes of 
every true Mussulman. But the Sultan’s theo- 
cratic sanctity remains unaffected when he 
yields to superior force. Those champions of 
orthodoxy, the members of the Ulema, and 
that exalted hierarch, the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
agree that when the Sultan is faced by squad- 
rons and battalions he has no choice but to 
submit. Terms wrung from him when he is 
left with no alternative may be at variance 
with the precepts of the Koran, as authori- 
tatively expounded, but they do not com- 
promise his orthodoxy. If Abdul Hamid sins 
unwillingly, he is free from blame. But the 
erratic way in which the great powers resort 
to armed force in their dealings with Turkey 
has aggravated the discord of the concert of 
Europe. Austria-Hungary long held back be- 
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cause Russia once sent war-ships to Turkish 
waters without due notice to herself. France 
has also been Criticized for moving her squad- 
rons too near Constantinople without first ob- 
taining the general approval. The diplomacy 
of Constantinople has, again arfd again, found 
it easy to induce Europe to postpone a united 
naval demonstration. For the first time in 
many years, Abdul Hamid has openly defied 
instead of furtively evading. 


on as the lot of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey thus becomes, they 
suffer from the additional scourge of fresh 
dissensions among themselves. In the Euro- 
pean portion of the Sultan’s empire the Chris- 
tian element in the population is wholly unable 
to unite in the presence of the common enemy. 
There are Protestant missionaries, Orthodox 
Greek missionaries, Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. National churches owing ecclesiastical 
obedience to superior authority in Russia, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Servia began last month 


another internecine strife of sect against sect. 
Although in a few parts of European Turkey, 
according to the census just taken, the Chris- 
tians constitute a decided majority of the popu- 
lation, they neutralize this advantage by mu- 
tual jealousies between Greek and Roumanian, 
Slav and Swabian. Everywhere, reports 
James Bryce, after a tour of the region just 
completed, the Christian is unable to hold his 
own against the Moslem. Still another source 
of discord is education. Servia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Greece maintain separate scts of 
schools, which are too often but nests of politi- 
cal propaganda. In no part of European Tur- 
key is there even a tendency to that union of 
Christian which is indispensable to 
headway against the exactions of the Moham- 
medan overlord. In striking contrast with this 
dissension is the unity among the Turks, who 
are held together by the bond of religion and 
of that national tradition which makes them 
out a body of conquerors surrounded by a sub- 
ject population. 
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THE CROSS THAT SAVES MAIDS AND MATRONS FROM THE HAREM 


These Bulgarian women have crosses on their foreheads. } 
The cross inspires aversion in the Turks and averts from a woman the fate of abduction and imprisonment in a 


Mohammedan harem. 


In some villages all the women are thus branded. 
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NEW REVELATIONS OF VICTOR HUGO 


A work full of interest, especially for lovers 
of Victor Hugo, has just appeared in Paris. 
It is from the pen of a distinguished French 
man of letters, M. Paul Stapfer,* who for a 
time shared the poet’s exile in Guernsey. M. 
Stapfer became a sort of Boswell and took 
exact and copious notes of his conversations 
with the great writer upon all sorts of sub- 
jects—literature, philosophy, theology, politics. 
His book, therefore, has almost the value of a 
new work by Victor Hugo. One recognizes 
at once the “Olympian” phrase of the master 
in these utterances, full of originality and 
charm. It is as though the golden tones of the 
trumpet voice, so long stilled, were heard again 
from the Panthéon. 

Victor Hugo confided to his friend the amaz- 
ing intelligence that Marius, one of the princi- 
pal characters in “Les Misérables,’ was no 
other than himself. “He told me,” says M. 
Stapfer, “that Marius was created in his own 
likeness, that he had put into this character his 
own traits, and that in the acts and career of 
the lover of Cosette would be found the whole 
history of his own life, even to the very list of 
his dinners.” 

In his conversations upon literature with 
M. Stapfer, Victor Hugo expressed boundless 
admiration for Dante. He referred to “Pur- 
gatory” and “Paradise” as “two badly under- 
stood poems which are at least equal to the 
‘Inferno.’” Shakespeare, however, may be 
said to have been the god of his literary idol- 
atry. He said to his friend: 

“As regards this great poet, you share in the 
current opinion which has been made the fashion 
by Taine and Deschanel, who see in Shakespeare 
merely a reproduction of men as they are and 
of nature as she is. According to this view 
Shakespeare would be no more than the prototype 
of Balzac. But it is not so. His characters par- 
ticipate in the ideal, like those of Corneille and 
Aeschylus. Where can you find in nature, I pray 
you, the types of Macbeth, of Richard III, of 
Othello, of Falstaff—above all, of Falstaff? To 
the human element Shakespeare adds the super- 
human element, and it is by reason of this that 
he is great. Every true poet is a creator of types; 
now it is of the very essence of types that they 
be above nature and superhuman.” 


*VICTOR HuGO A GUERNSEY. By Paul Stapfer. 
Oudin et Cie Paris. 





He acknowledged that there are blemishes 
in Shakespeare. He disapproved, for example, 
of the final scene in “Hamlet,” and especially 
of the exchanging of the foils. But on such 
blemishes he disliked to dwell. “I am a fanatic 
upon this point,” he said. “I am not one of 
those who hold: Quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus (Sometimes the good Homer nods). 
I admire all in Homer, in Shakespeare and 
the Bible.” 

Among philosophers’ he particularly ad- 
mired Spinoza, in whose grandiose dreams he 
probably saw reflections of his own. To 
Plautus he awarded very high rank, claiming 
that he was the equal of Moliére and would 
be comparable to Shakespeare had he pos- 
sessed the tragic gift; he held that the Roman 
dramatist was less philosophic and profound 
than Moliére, but that he excelled the French- 
man in poetic feeling and in style. “I avoid 
reading Plautus.” he said, “because when | 
have begun to read one of his comedies I can- 
not leave it alone, and my whole morning is 
gone.” Toward the great French classicist, 
Racine, he was peculiarly intolerant. 


“You have done too much honor to Racine in 
placing him in the group of the greatest poets, 
and in making him the equal of Corneille. Racine 
is but a writer of the third rank, hardly superior 
to Campistron. He is essentially a bourgeois 
poet. He responds to what one may call a na- 
tional need, so universal is it in France: the need 
of a bourgeois poetry. The bourgeois have 
wished to have their poet. They have one. It is 
Racine.” 


One of Hugo’s particular aversions among 
modern men of letters was Taine. He cited 
with indignation the famous phrase of the 
great determinist, “Vice and virtue are prod- 
ucts, like vitrol and sugar,” and exclaimed ear- 
nestly : 

“This is the negation of the difference between 
good and evil. Certainly Dupanloup is not my 
man, but I approve him when he takes the field 
against such infamous doctrines. I would I were 
in Paris; yes, I would I were in the Academ) 
that I might vote with the Bishop of Orleans 
against this whipster of the schools!” 


Hugo had a profound contempt for Taine’s 
famous historical theories. Pointing out some 






































Crom “The Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet.””. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


A BAS-RELIEF OF HUGO, BY PROFESSOR MICHEL. 


atrocious errors of the contemporary press, he 
said that the Taine of 1960 would found elabo- 
rate theories upon these of the 
nineteenth century. 


“documents” 


“The great moral facts alone are important and 
not the external details, the color of one’s hair, 
the place of one’s birth, etc. Neither 
Tacitus nor Thucydides has fallen into this 
ridiculous mistake. What matters it whether a 
man’s hair is blond or black? Will you pretend 
that his temperament can be explained by this? 

. The criticism in fashion reminds me of 
the famous problem: Given the height of the 
tallest mast of a vessel and the quantity of provi- 
sions on board, to find the age of the captain.” 


M. Stapfer’s book contains new and interest- 
ing information concerning Hugo’s intellectual 
equipment. The idolater of Shakespeare did 
not know one word of English. His knowledge 
of the greatest.of dramatists was gained from 
French translations and must, therefore, have 
been very imperfect. He knew very little 
Greek and his knowledge of Greek literature 
was confined to Aeschylus and Homer, whom 
he read in Latin translation. Like Cato, he 
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began the study of Greek in his old 
age, “but could not boast of having 
made much progress.” He was a 
thorough and brilliant Latin scholar 
and could recite whole pages by heart 
from the following authors: Horace, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Virgil, Lucretius, 


Justinius, Quintus Curtius and Sal- 
lust. M. Stapfer continues: 


“One afternoon I encountered Victor 
Hugo wandering in meditative mood 
through the country, according to his 
wont. Upon seeing me he burst out 
excitedly : 

“*T have not yet recovered from the 
stupefaction with which I have been 
overwhelmed by a discovery I made this 
morning. Imagine it, I have found in 
Juvenal a translation of one of my 
verses, and, what is more, of an unpub- 
lished verse!’ 

“IT asked for an explanation of so 
queer a phenomenon. 

“*There is a whole volume of the 
“Chatiments.”’ he replied, ‘which has 
not yet seen the light, and in which you 
will read this: 

“*“Personne ne connait sa maison 

mieux que moi 
Le Champ de Mars.”’ 


‘Well, to-day, by chance, I opened 
my Juvenal, and what did I find there? 


“*“Nulli nota magis domus est sua 
quam mihi lucus Martis.”’ 


“Tt is the exact translation in Latin 
of my French verse.’ 

“*But,’ objected I, respectfully, ‘would not your 
verse be more likely to be an exact translation into 
French of Juvenal’s Latin verse?’ 

““No, no!’ replied he energetically, ‘for it is 
the first time I ever came across it. I have not 
read absolutely all of the satires of Juvenal. 
There are some that I know almost by heart from 
reading them over and over; but there are some 
also that I do not know and this is one of them. 
Therefore, one of us two must necessarily have 
stolen from the other, and I maintain that Juvenal 


co 


is the thief.’ 
Contrary to the general impression, Victor 
Hugo was a lover and connoisseur of music. 


Here are his opinions on some of the German 
masters : 


“Neither Goethe nor any other German poet 
has given reality to his dramatic personages. 
Curious fact! The German musicians offer us 
more real creations than Goethe or Schiller. The 
cataracts and the forests of Beethoven are gen- 
uine forests and cataracts. My admiration for 
3eethoven is only equalled by that which I have 
for Glick. In my eyes these two are as great 
geniuses as Aeschylus and Michael Angelo. In 
‘Alceste’ and in ‘Armide’ there are pieces of a 
sublimity that has never been surpassed or even 
attempted. Mozart is great but he comes after 
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Glick. There is a little too much of Louis XIV 
in Mozart. He is inferior to Glick, as Rubens is 
to Rembrandt, as Raphael is to Michael Angelo, 
as Racine is to Corneille and Moliére.” 

The religious side of Victor Hugo, so ap- 
parent in his writings, stands out more clearly 
than ever in these memoirs. He was a firm 
believer in God and in the immortality of the 
soul, and looked with contempt upon the in- 
fidelity which was beginning to widen its em- 
pire in France. Upon this subject he always 
spoke with passion. Is not the following al- 
most worthy of St. Paul? 


“Oh, how poor atheism is! how small and how 
absurd! God exists. I am more certain of His 


THE NOVEL AS A POLITICAL 


One of the most interesting points brought 
out in Dr. Spencer Kennard’s new book on 
“Italian Romance Writers’* is the extent to 
which classical learning was used as a pall to 
extinguish the national aspirations of Italy 
at the opening of the nineteenth century, and 
the influence which the novel, and above all 
the romantic novel, had in making Italy free. 
Never in the world’s history, he maintains, 
has the reciprocal influence of literature and 
political events been so apparent as in this 
period of Italian history; but this influence 
was obtained only by breaking away from the 
leading-strings of the ancient classics. 

Dr. Kennard, as will be recalled by our 
readers, is the American who is to be made an 
Italian noble for his services to Italian litera- 
ture, and who last year was invited to lecture 
at the Sorbonne, Paris—an honor extended to 
no other American since the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin (see CURRENT LITERATURE, 
September). In the introduction to his new 
book he dwells upon this connection of politics 
and literature—a connection which elsewhere 
he is emphasizing to Italian minds as indicat- 
ing the surest means to secure the moral re- 
generation of the Italian people to-day. 

Before the necessity of shaking off the 
foreign yoke had been realized by the people 
of Italy, its poets and novelists had dedicated 
their lives to the movement. The Italian novel 
owed its birth not to mere literary aspiration, 
but to patriotic purpose. “Many glowing 
pages,” we are told, “were written in the in- 
tervals of campaigning, and sometimes in the 


‘ITALIAN ROMANCE WRITERs. By Joseph Spencer 
Kennard, BPrentano’s. 
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existence than of my own. If God grants me 
life enough, it is my desire to write a book in 
which I shall demonstrate that prayer is neces- 
sary to the soul, that it is useful and efficacious. 
As for myself, I do not pass four hours in suc- 
cession. without praying. I pray regularly every 
morning and every evening. If I awake during 
the night I pray. What do I ask of God? ‘That 
he give me strength. I know what is good and 
what is evil, but I am weak, I am conscious of my 
weakness, and I find that I have not the strength 
in myself to do that which I know to be right. 
God supports us and envelops us. We exist in 
Him. In Him we have life, movement, being. 
He is the Author of all, the Creator. But it is 
not true to say that He has created the world. 
For He creates eternally. He is the soul of the 
universe. He is the I of the Infinite.” 


FORCE IN ITALIAN HISTORY 


dungeons of the Austrian oppression.” Fur- 
ther: 


“The fact that this fiction was at once both the 
child artd the parent of the Italian cry for free- 
dom, both the product and the inspiration of the 
nation’s revolt, cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. It is this interdependence of the political, 
social, and literary movements, and the results 
achieved, which gives to this Italian evolution its 
title to be considered one of the world’s greatest 
evolutions. ‘ 

“When the dawn of 1800 shone on the wretched 
peninsula, Italian nationalism had reached its 
lowest depth. The many petty states were cal- 
loused by the weight of chains and happy in their 
humiliation. Dante’s apostrophe, Asi! serva 
Italia, di dolore ostello! had never been more 
sadly true, yet Italy was the gayest land in 
Europe, and strangers gathered to share in the 
perpetual carnival. This thoughtlessness was 
encouraged by foreign masters as well as by 
petty tyrants, mindful of the Juvenalian panem 
et circenses. 

“A stifling pall of classic training was used to 
extinguish all liberal aspirations. Humanism, 
that inspiration of Italian genius during the 
Renaissance, was now frozen into a pedantic 
scholarship. In the schools were taught a fastid- 
ious taste and a strict observance of the purity of 
the language, in the hope of shutting out the flood 
of foreign philosophical and literary innovation.” 


But Napoleon’s invasion broke the barriers, 
liberal ideas were given a chance to propa- 
gate, the words “Glory” and “Liberty” rang 
over all the land, and the Italian romantic 
novel came into existence as the literary ex- 
pression of social and political aspirations. 

The first novel to arouse the nation was the 
“Last Letters of Jacobo Ortis,”’ by Ugo Fos- 
colo (1798)—‘“a masterpiece unique in its 
double character of poetic prose and classical 





transposition of a romantic subject.” But the 
first masterpiece, the first real Italian romance, 
was “I Promessi Sposi,” by Alessandro Man- 
zoni, “the fixed star into whose orbit other 
planets were attracted.” Every Italian novel- 
ist was at one time a Manzonian, and to-day 
he is as much studied and as greatly admired as 
at the time of his death in 1873. His great 
romance is still a text-book in his country’s 
schools. His ideas of literary work and its re- 
lations to life are set forth by Dr. Kennard as 
follows: 

“Manzoni considered literary work the noblest 
of missions. On a paper discovered in his room 
after his death was found the following sentence, 
copied from an English book: ‘When society 
becomes better enlightened, no literary perform- 
ance which is a mere work of art will be toler- 
ated.’ This feeling restrained him from admitting 
to his page anything unworthy of his lofty aim, 
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even though he might thus add to its interest and 
popularity. Hence, the absence from his novel of 
scenes of love-making. In one of his posthumous 
papers he tells us that when he first wrote his 
novel all the love-scenes and tender endearments 
were there. But on revising his work this was left 
out. ‘Because,’ he says, ‘we ought not to write 
about love in such a manner as to awaken that 
passion in our reader’s mind. . . . There are 
many other feelings, such as pity, self-denial, a 
desire of justice, which a writer should strive to 
excite, there can never be too much of them; but 
as for love, there is certainly more than enough 
for the preservation of our revered species.’ 

“He continues: ‘If literature had no higher 
aim than the amusement of people who are al- 
ways amusing themselves, it would be the vilest, 
most frivolous of professions, and I would search 
for some manlier employment than this aping of 
the mountebank, who on the market-place enter- 
tains with a story a crowd of peasants; 
he at least affords pleasure to those who live in 
endless toil and misery.’ ” 


SIDNEY LANIER’S PLACE IN AMERICAN POETRY 


That Sidney Lanier possessed genius no one 
who has written of his life has ever denied. 
That he stands in the front rank of American 
men of letters many, at least on this side the 
ocean, can be found to affirm. But just what 
his rank is seems to be a question still timidly 
approached. The writer of the first important 
life of Lanier,* Prof. Edwin Mims, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., does not even attempt the task of 
“placing” him. He notes that Lanier’s posi- 
tion in American, to say nothing of English, 
literature, is still a moot point with the critics. 
Some in this country who have a right to 
speak with authority “shake their heads in 
disapproval at what they call the Lanier cult.” 
In England his vogue does not begin to match 
that of Emerson, Poe and Walt Whitman, 
while “Madame Blanc’s article [a few years 
ago] in the Revue des Deux Mondes, setting 
forth the charm of his personality and the 
excellence of his poetry, met with little re- 
sponse in France.” More time is demanded by 
those who believe justice is yet to be done 
to him. Professor Mims is positively apolo- 
getic in respect to some of Lanier’s preten- 
sions to fame. He deprecates the unwise pub- 
lication of a large body of Lanier’s prose work, 
and admits that his author has no claim to 
rank high as a critic. Lack of wide knowledge 
and also of catholicity of judgment may rea- 


*SIDNEY LANIER. By Edwin Mims. 


Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


sonably be urged, he thinks, against such a 
claim in Lanier’s behalf. His single novel, 
“Tiger Lilies,” is no doubt a negligible quan- 
tity in his claim for remembrance. Not so, 
however, his achievement in the field of poetry, 
both as singer and as a scientific investigator 
of the technique of verse. Professor Mims 
says that Lanier believed that he was, or would 
be, a great poet. There is no lack of con- 
fidence in a declaration like the following, 


which the biographer quotes: “I know, through 


the fiercest tests of life, that I am in soul, and 
shall be in life and utterance, a great poet.” 
His ideal was high and with it went a dis- 
paragement of the ideals of some of his fellow 
practitioners. Says Professor Mims: 


“Time and again he spoke of ‘the feeble maga- 
zine lyrics’ of his time. ‘This is the kind of poetry 
that is technically called culture poetry, yet it is 
in reality the product of a want of culture. If 
these gentlemen and ladies would read the old 
English poetry they would never be con- 
tent to put forth these little diffuse pettishnesses 
and dandy kickshaws of verse.’ And again: ‘In 
looking around at the publications of the younger 
American poets I am struck with the circum- 
stance that none of them even attempt anything 
great. . Hence the endless multiplications 
of those little feeble magazine lyrics which we all 
know : consisting of one minute idea each, which 
is put in the last line of the fourth verse, the 
other three verses and three lines being mere sur- 
plusage.’ His characterizations of contemporary 
poetry are strikingly like those of Walt Whitman. 
Different as they were in nearly every respect, 
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the two poets were yet alike in their idea that 
there should be a reaction against the conven- 
tional and artificial poetry of their time. . 

In both poets there is a range and sweep, both of 
conception and of utterance, that sharply differ- 
entiates them from all other poets since the Civil 
War.” 

Professor Mims posits the question whether, 
with this faith in himself, and his lofty con- 
ception of the poet’s work, Lanier succeeded 
in writing poetry that will stand the test of 
time. In Lanier’s poetic equipment there was 
“a sense of melody that found vent primarily 
in music and then in words which moved with 
a certain rhythmic cadence.” Furthermore, he 
had ideas and “was alive to the problems of 
his age and to the beauties of nature.” Pro- 
fessor Mims’s analysis next takes a negative 
turn: 


“With the spiritual endowment of a poet and 
an unusual sense of melody, where was he lack- 
ing in what makes a great poet? In power of 
expression. He never attained, except in a few 
poems, that union of sound and sense which is 
characteristic of the best poetry. The touch of 
finality is not in his words; the subtle charm of 
verse outside of the melody and the meaning is 
not his—he failed to get the last ‘touches of 
vitalizing force. He did not, as Lowell said of 
Keats, ‘rediscover the delight and wonder that 
lay enchanted in the dictionary. He did not 
attain to ‘the perfection and the precision of the 
instantaneous line.’’ 


Explanations of his partial failure are of- 
fered in such phrases as “lack of spontaneous 
utterance”’—a temperamental defect; “lack of 
time for revision”—a penalty which his pov- 
erty exacted. A further explanation, rather 
strangely, is to be found in Lanier’s overwork- 
ing the musical effect of his verse, which is 
directly traceable to his theory of verse. If, 
however, he suffered through his theories as 
a poet, it was by their means that he achieved 
his solidest results. His book on “The Science 
of English Verse,’ built upon the thesis that 
“the laws of music and of verse are identical.” 
that in all respects “verse is a phenomenon of 
sound,” remains an enduring monument to his 
fame. In commenting on the value of his 
theory, Professor Mims says: 


“The book emphasizes a point that needs con- 
stantly to be emphasized, both by poets and by 
students of poetry. Followed too closely by 
minor poets, it will tend to develop artisans rather 
than artists. Followed by the greater poets— 


consciously or unconsciously,—it may prove to 
be one of the surest signs of poetry. This phase 
of poetical work needed to be emphasized in 
America, where poetry, with the exception of 
Poe’s, has been deficient in this very element. 
Whatever else one may say of Emerson, Bryant, 
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SIDNEY LANIER, 
He said: “1 Amow, through the fiercest tests of life, 
that I am in soul, and shall be in life and utterance, a 
great poet. 


Whittier or Longfellow, he must find that their 
poetry as a whole is singularly lacking in mel- 
ody. Moreover, the poet who was the most 
dominant figure in American literature at the time 
when Lanier was writing, prided himself on vio- 
lating every law of form, using rhythm, if at all, 
in a certain elementary or oriental sense. ‘I 
tried to read a beautifully printed and scholarly 
volume on the theory of poetry received by mail 
this morning from England,’ said Whitman, ‘but 
gave it up at last as a bad job.’ One may be 
thoroughly just to Whitman and grant the worth 
of his work in American literature, and yet see 
the value of Lanier’s contention that the study of 
the formal element in poetry will lead to a much 
finer poetry than we have yet had in this coun- 
try. Other books will supplant ‘The Science of 
English Verse’ as text-books, and few may ever 
read it understandingly; but the author’s name 
will always be thought of in any discussion of 
the relations of music and poetry. It is not only 
a scientific monograph, but a philosophical treatise 
ona subject that will be discussed with increas- 
ing interest.’ 

In even stronger terms the literary editor of 


the Springfield Republican writes: 


“‘*The Science of English Verse’ is the one 
epoch-making study in prosody. It is true that it 
is full of mistakes. It is puzzling, even mislead- 
ing to the unmusical reader, who does not see 
exactly where Lanier went astray. With more 
time to work his theory out, or with the measur- 
ing apparatus of a modern psychological labora- 
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tory at hand, he would have seen that the nota- 
tion of music is too stereotyped and clumsy for 
the subtler rhythm of poetry. No two people read 
alike, and each reader divides up the time to suit 
himself. It would have been a matter of years 
to measure with precision the allotment of time 
between the syllables of a line. But the essential 
principle stands, and it .makes nearly worthless 


LILIEN: 


“His art is a flower which blooms in Zion,” 
says E. A. Regener, in a lately published 
book* on Ephraim Moses Lilien, the great 
Jewish artist. Lilien’s work is well known 
throughout Europe. Though scarcely past the 
age of thirty, he is already the subject of two 
biographical studies, a previous volun.c having 
been contributed by Stefan Zweig. The num- 
ber of newspaper and magazine articles written 
about him is legion. 

Lilien is a genuine son of the Ghetto. He 
was born in the dreary town of Drohobycz, 


*E. M. LILIEN. By Regener F. A. Lattmann, 


Goslar. 


E. A. 
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the enormous mass of grammarians’ literaturé 
which had been accumulating through the cen 
turies. When music is generally understood by 
the cultivated classes who have to do with poetry, 
it will be seen that the book which Lanier per- 
haps came to write because he was not a scholar, 
is the most original and important contribution 
vet made te American scholarship.” 


A NOTABLE ARTIST OF THE GHETTO 


Galicia. His father was a turner, and from 
childhood up he was surrounded by poverty. 
“It was in these early days of youth,” says 
Stefan Zweig, “that the idea of suffering hu- 
manity, of the enslaved proletariat, which re- 
mained impressed upon his mind forever, was 
perhaps first formed. For he saw his people 
disconsolate, the poorest of the poor, the 
despised Galician Jews.” His struggle with 
untoward circumstances was long and severe; 
several times he found himself on the point of 
despair, but finally he worked his way up to 
material success. The founding of the Jugend 
presented him a worthy medium for his ef 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE FIFTH ZIONIST CONGRESS AT BASEL 
(By E. M. Lilien.) 
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THR SWEATSHOP WORKER 


(By E, M. Lilien.) 


forts. Then he became contributor to the 
Siiddeutsche Postillon, the Grasien, Weitspie- 
gel and Ost und West. 

3ut although some of his work for these 
journals showed great promise, none of it 
realized his future It- was only 
when the Zionist movement became a power- 
ful factor in Jewish life that an opportunity 
for the full realizaticn of his art was offered 
to him. It is not that Lilien’s art is not broad 
and comprehensive enough to be understood 
and enjoyed by all lovers of the beautiful; in 
fact, Regener, who is himself not a Jew, gives 
Lilien the same place in the modern renais- 
sance of German art as that occupied by 
Walter Crane in the English art world. But 
Lilien’s genius best expresses itself through 
the medium of Jewish subjects, just as Zang- 
will is at his best in literature when he deals 
with Jewish life. 

Strangely enough, the first opportunity that 
Lilien had to show to the world this talent 
was afforded in the illustration of a book of 
poems called “Judah,” written by Borries, 
Freiherr von Miinchausen, himself not a Jew. 
These poems deal with biblical subjects and 
Lilien found in them ample inspiration. The 
poems of a New York sweatshop worker, 


greatness. 
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DEDICATED TO THE MARTYRS OF KISHINEFF 
(By E. M, Lilien.) 
written in Yiddish and translated into German, 
offered him subjects on which he could work 
with an even surer hand. Morris Rosenfeld’s 
“Songs of the Ghetto” present a_ pathetic 
chapter of Judaism—its toil, trouble and suf 
fering—written by the greatest singer of mod 
ern Israel. Although the life depicted in these 
poems is that of the New York Ghetto, in 
which Rosenfeld himself lived, yet their re- 
semblance to Jewish Ghettoes the world over 
is so Close that Lilien needed but to draw upon 
his own experiences in his parental home to 
give these burning poetical utterances their fit 
accompaniment in pen and pencil sketches. 
Finally, in portrayal of the Zionist move 
ment Lilien found his supreme expression 
“Lilien is the artist of Zionism,” says Dr. ] 
Thou, one of his German interpreters. “He 
has created symbols that embody the Zionist’s 
ideas, wishes and yearnings. In them he has 
shown us the suffering of Judaism, persecuted 
and in exile; learning as the only bright point 
in the dusk; and the rising sun of emancipa 
tion.” “Zionism,” adds Regener, “gives to 
Lilien the thought-content of his works. He 
is borne onward by the movement and is him- 
self a brave fighter for its citadel. It was 
Zionism and the renaissance of our book craft 
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E. M. LILIEN 


His work is regarded as the supreme artistic expression 
of Jewish sentiment. 


that together have supplied the force that up- 
lifted the artist and gave his name fame and 
significance.” The longing of the Jewish race 
for their old national home suggested to Lilien 
the subjects of sketches which “in their art 
reveal the climax of his possibilities, and in 
their relation to Zionism form the most im- 
portant creative phenomena that have ap- 
peared in connection with this movement, next 
to the personality of Herzl.” 

One of the most famous of these Zionist 
sketches, made in commemoration of the fifth 
Zionist Congress at Basel and reproduced on 
postal cards, is thus interpreted by Regener: 
“The Jew plods along, a siave and a stranger 
in a strange land. Weary and in despair he 
falls on his staff. His eyes close in 
dumb, silent resignation. Suddenly he feels 
the hand of a stranger on his shoulder. His 
eyes are dazzled by a brilliant light. Behind 
him stands the Angel of the Lord, with 
hand pointing to the Promised Land, which 
blazes up ruby-red in the brilliancy of the sun. 
ar off, he sees a Jew driving a plow across 
the field toward the sun. Ears of corn bend at 
his side; the thorns about the staff of the 
vanderer turn green; and fragrant blossoms 
sprout forth on the way from the Ghetto to 
Zion.” 


After the Kishineff massacre Lilien drew a 
picture for Gorky’s “Sbornik,” the frame of 
which is constructed of flames and thorns. It 
bears the inscription: “Dedicated to the Mar- 
tyrs of Kishineff.” It shows an old Jew on a 
funeral pyre. His face expresses mildness and 
resignation. An angel kisses him on the fore- 
head, bearing in his hands the scroll of the 
torah, the emblem of the Jewish faith. 

Another powerful work of Lilien poignantly 
illustrates the position of the Russian Jews 
during the Russo-Japanese War. It is entitled 
“Fathers and Sons,” and is described as fol- 
lows by Regener: “When Russia’s_ greed 
brought on the war with Japan many Jewish 
physicians had to go to the front. Their rela- 
tives, the fathers and brothers dependent upon 
them for support, were compelled to leave the 
cities, for the Russian law does not allow men 
to live in the cities without any means of 
subsistence. In Lilien’s picture, the fathers 
and sons meet, the latter led by a figure of 
Death on a jaded horse, the former by the 
angel of the Jewish people, who lowers the 
torch of life and light to the earth in mourn- 
ing, and presses his left hand painfully against 























FATHERS AND SONS. 
(By E. M. Lilien.) 


FatuHers: ‘* Whither are you bound, sons?”’, 

Sons: “ Tothe East. Holy Russia sends us thither. 
And you, fathers?’’ 

FaTtHERS: *“*To the West. Holy Russia drives us 
thither.” 
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his head, with its fingers still bent as if to 
bless. Everyone goes to certain death. The 
host of fathers cry: “Whither are you bound, 
sons?” The host of children replies: “To 
the East. Holy Russia sends us thither. And 
you, fathers?” “To the West. Holy Russia 
drives us thither.” 

Lilien has already accomplished much, and 
considering his youth, the growing strength of 
his work, the seriousness of his purpose, and 
the task for which nature seems to have de- 


signed him, there is promise of a still greater 
future. Lately, in fact, he has struck out on 
somewhat new lines with great success in his 
illustrations of the passionate love-themes of 
D’Annunzio’s poems, and although he has for 
a time renounced color-painting and canvas, 
the critics are confident of his great possi- 
bilities in this highest form of the painter’s art. 
Even now, however, his works stand supreme 
as the artistic embodiment of the Jewish 
mind and heart and soul. 


VALUE OF THE “LITERATURE OF EXPOSURE” 


The phrase above quoted has come much 
into vogue lately, and serves to characterize 
a marked tendency in periodical literature at 
this time. Articles dealing with scandals in 
private and public life are obviously in de- 
mand. Thomas W. Lawson has made the for- 
tune of a magazine by telling the public, 
through its pages, what he knows about the 
workings of “frenzied finance.” Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell’s study of Rockefeller and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and Lincoln Steffens’s ar- 
ticles on civic corruption, have been read and 
discussed from one end of the country to the 
other. “Exposure,” says George W. Alger, 
in a recent article in The Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston), “has become a peculiar art, which, 
like some other arts, seems to exist for its own 
sake.” As Mr. Alger sees it, the literature of 
exposure grows out of “an almost superstitious 
reverence for publicity.” It will do more harm 
than good, he thinks, so long as the writers 
who so cleverly point out to us our social 
sores have no salve in their hands. He con- 
tinues: 


“There is comparatively little which is con- 
structive about this kind of work, and it is for 
the most part merely disheartening. Its copious- 
ness and its frequent exaggeration have a strong 
tendency to make sober and sane citizens believe 
that our political and business evils cannot be 
grappled with successfully, not because they are 
in themselves too great, but because the moral 
fibre of the people has deteriorated,—a heresy 
more dangerous, if adopted, than all the national 
perils which confront us to-day, combined.” 


In direct opposition to Mr. Alger’s view is 
that presented in the November Bookman 
(New York) by a well-known writer who con- 
ceals his identity under the nom-de-plume, 
“Richard W. Kemp.” He urges that the 


literature of exposure is in the highest degree 
valuable and effective. He says, in part: 


“In our time there has been adopted a scien- 
tific method even in the popular exposure of great 
public crimes; and the writer now sits down to 
his table, not to scarify with epithets, but to com- 
press into the briefest possible compass the re- 
sults of months of patient investigation. Not 
opinions, not judgments, not censure even, but 
only facts, facts, facts. And this is effective be- 
yond the effectiveness of any rhetoric, for it ap- 
peals not merely to those who feel, but to those 
who think and reason.” 


As an illustration of this “scientific method,” 
the writer cites Charles E. Russell’s “abso- 
lutely convincing study of the Beef Trust” in 
Everybody's, which he pronounces “the finest 
piece of demonstration that has been done, 
except Miss Tarbell’s.” “Its figures and sta- 
tistics,” he declares, “are unanswerable. They 
tell a tale to which no ‘vivid’ writing can add 
one jot, and from which no sophistry can take 
one jot away.” Miss Tarbell he regards as 
“the model investigator and demonstrator” ; 
adding: “Her work on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is an honor not only to her but to her 
sex; for it exhibits those higher judicial qual- 
ities of thoroughness and impartiality which 
men are wont to arrogate to themselves as 
purely masculine.” Of the general value of 
the exposé, the writer has this to say: 

“How great that value is when the exposure is 
of the sort which we have indicated, may be 
gathered from the history of the past year. The 
demonstrations have been directed mainly and 
most effectively against (1) the Standard Oil 
Company; (2) the great insurance companies; 
(3) the Beef Trust; (4) the railway combina- 
tions which have been giving illegal rebates and 
‘drawbacks;’ and (5) the public land frauds. 
Have these demonstrations been without tangible 
results? For the first time in its history, the 
Standard Oil Company has officially come for- 
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ward through its attorney, Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, to 
make public answer to the charges brought 
against it by Miss Tarbell and a dozen others. 
For the first time in its history one of-its chiefs, 
Mr. Rogers, has been stung into threatening legal 
action (in the case of Mr. Lawson), and, having 
done so, has been awed into backing down. Mr. 
Rockefeller himself has disbursed over $11,000,000 
during the year for philanthropic purposes. Of 
course, it may be that he had long intended to 
make these gifts at precisely this time; but the 
great public is very sceptical and will continue to 
believe that this munificence had some relation 
to the cry of ‘tainted money’—a fearful phrase 
that stuck and stank. How many months ago 
was it that all the life-insurance journals were 
making merry over Mr. Lawson's charges, and 
busily explaining why it was not worth the Equi- 
table’s while to sue him for libel? Not very many 
months; and now a cataclyism has shaken out of 


that particular institution the concentrated rotten- 
ness of many years; while its sister companies 
are before the judgment seat with fear and 
trembling. As for the Beef Trust, five of its con- 
stituent companies and seventeen of its leading 
members are under criminal indictment and in a 
fair way to be convicted. As to the railways,—the 
most difficult problem of all—the President of the 
United States is pledged to draw their fangs, 
either by rate regulation or by national owner 
ship, and though the struggle must be long, it 
can end in. but one way. And the exposure of the 
land frauds has already brought a long sentence 
of imprisonment upon a Senator of the United 
States. [Senator Mitchell has since died.— Editor 
of CurRENT LITERATURE.] Let us, therefore, take 
a cheerful view of the literature of exposure. It 
belongs no more to the category of cheap enter- 
tainment. It has become the efficient instrument 
of civic and national reform.” 


A WOMAN SCULPTOR OF GENIUS 


Art is thought expressed in form, but 
thought is not all. There must be soul, or it 
is not art—it is but craft. One American 
artist imbued with this rare quality is a 
sculptor who is virtually unknown in this coun- 
try, but who has received marked recognition 
in many foreign art centers. 

Much interest should be awakened when it 
is learned that this artist is a woman, for 
sculpture is a field in which women seldom 
achieve much distinction. Still greater in- 
terest should be aroused by the fact that this 
artist. Mrs. Cadwalader Guild, is an Ameri- 
can woman born and bred, a most loyal one 
at heart, although nearly all her work has been 
executed and her encouragement received 
abroad. Several times she has journeyed back 
to the United States hoping to have her work 
made known to her fellow countrymen. Two 
years ago the Boston Herald proclaimed her 
“a force to be reckoned with in contemporary 
sculpture’—“the embodiment of the restless, 
resistless American spirit.” But, in the main, 
her work has been neglected in this country. 

Her first American opportunity came when 
Ambassador White, after seeing her work 
abroad, urged her to return to the United 
States and make a bust of President Mc- 
Kinley. Through correspondence with both 
Mr. White and Mrs. Guild, the President 
agreed to give the sculptor sittings. Twice 
she came, but each time the President 
was very busy and she was not permitted 
to see him. Not to be daunted, she mod- 
eled, on her own commission, a bust of Mr. 


McKinley. She had never seen the Presi- 
dent, and had nothing but poor prints to guide 
her—not even a photograph. Yet the result 
was a remarkable likeness. When she asked 
Mr. Hanna to criticize the bust, he said: “I 
see nothing to be changed. It is by far the 
best that has ever been made.” Then Mr. 
Hanna at once entered a bill asking Congress 
to purchase the portrait. This the Government 
did, and Mrs. Guild’s bust of Mr. McKinley 
is now in the President’s room of the National 
Capitol. 

Mrs. Guild has made a striking likeness of 
Lincoln—a head at which one gazes many 
minutes. She has expressed his idealism, has 
caught the wonderful kindliness of his eyes. 
Mr. John Hay said of it: “The power in the 
head is remarkable. It is a great expression 
of the personality of the man.” There is an 
interesting note relative to Mrs. Guild’s bust 
of Lincoln. A photograph taken just before 
his election was considered by Lincoln his best 
portrait. Some time after his death this 
photograph disappeared. The photographer 
who owned the plate, having indifferently kept 
it for years, left Chicago just prior to that 
city’s historic fire. Again years passed, the 
photographer not realizing its value until as 
late as 1903. Then prints were made and it 
came to be much admired. The photograph is 
the only one in existence which represents 
Lincoln without a beard. Mr. John Hay and 
Mr. Nicolay, in their “Life of Lincoln,” re- 
produced this as the standard photograph of 
our great President, and it is from this photo- 
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MRS. CADWALADER GUILD IN HER STUDIO 


‘*Electron,”’ the statue shown. repre:ents the god Mercury, who has*%come to earth and is touching an electric 
button on the ground before him. He realizes that his dominion has gone. Science has wrested from him his 
absolute power, 




















GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 
(By Mrs. Cadwalader Guild.) 


graph that Mrs. Guild has made her superb 
portrait. 

Her two busts of Gladstone—one in bronze, 
one in marble—are the only ones for which 
Mr. Gladstone gave sittings. It was at his 
own request that Mrs. Guild modeled his 
portrait. After three or four sittings, Mrs. 
Guild removed the bust to her studio to com- 
plete the work. Wishing to give her a final 
sitting, Mr. Gladstone called one day un- 
heralded. The sculptor was out, but the 
Premier waited a half-hour for her return. 
When she arrived he said: “I have been study- 
ing and admiring every piece of work in your 
studio. You have made a new departure in 
art and I congratulate you sincerely.” 

A writer in The German Times (Berlin), 
reviewing one of Mrs. Guild’s foreign ex- 
hibits, says: “All these works, displaying ab- 
solutely astounding catholicity of taste and 
technique, are products from one hand, that of 
the well-known artist, Mrs. Cadwalader Guild, 
. . . Of great power and worth are Mrs. 
Guild’s two Gladstone studies done from life. 
Here the imaginative artist was not content 
to blend in a single face the many varied 
types that made the great Premier so unique 
a personality. By giving us two distinct 
portraits of Gladstone, one the statesman, 
alert, keen, and grim, the other the scholar 
and poet, thoughtfui, kindly, wise, and benign, 
Mrs. Guild has presented us with a complete 
biography of the Grand Old Man.” 
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The Manchester Permanent Exhibition 
(England) commissioned Mrs. Guild to make 
a bust of George Frederick Watts. Mr. Watts, 
knowing but little concerning Mrs. Guild’s 
ability, was disinclined to give her actual 
sittings. Because of this it was necessary for 
her to model his portrait under great diff- 
culties, while he was running up and down 
a ladder at work upon one of his paint- 
ings. When the bust was completed Mr. Watts 
expressed his praise of it in a very circum- 
locutory way, but nevertheless with as genuine 
a compliment as was ever given. After look- 
ing a long time at the bust he said: “When I 
look at that bust I can understand how that 
man could have painted that picture,” point- 
ing to one of his own great paintings. 

Among royalty, Mrs. Guild has made por- 
trait-busts, from life, of Princess Christian 





“LOTOS” 


(By Mrs, Cadwalader Guild.) 
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of Schleswig-Holstein, second daughter of 
Queen Victoria; Princess Henry of Prussia: 
little Prince Henry; and Princess of Saxe- 


Altenburg. Other distinguished patrons of 
Mrs. Guild’s art are Dr. Henry Thode, Pro- 
fessor of Art at Heidelberg; His Excellency 
Dr. Studt, State Minister of Education and 
Art in Germany; Joseph Joachim, the famous 
violinist; Hans Thoma, the painter; and a 
number of society beauties. 

Mrs. Guild’s idealistic heads and statues are 
as remarkable as her portraits. One study is a 
marble head, half girl, half nymph. It is 
named the “Lotos.” The expression in the 
eyes is marvelous. The sculptor has _ suc- 
ceeded perfectly in catching the characteristic 
glance of such beings as this bust typifies. Re- 
ferring to this head, The German Times says: 
“This psychic masterpiece stamps Mrs. Guild 
unequivocally as an artist of the very first 
rank.” 

A bronze statuette called “Free,” has created 
great admiration among critics abroad, and 
has been exhibited at the Paris Salon, at the 





THE PRINCESS OF SAXE-ALTENBURG 
(By Mrs. Cadwalader Guild.) 
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“FREE ” 
By Mrs. Cadwalader Guild.) 


Royal Academy, London, and at Munich. It 
is the figure of a slave, freed, but who still 
feels the pressure of his former bondage. 
Half supported by a stump, he leans with 
drooping shoulders and hands clasped behind, 
self-manacled. It is one of her first efforts 
and her first modeled from life. 

Her “Electron” represents the god Mercury 
descended to earth for an instant. He is 





WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
(By Mrs. Cadwalader Guild.) 


Mrs, Guild’s two busts of Gladstone—one in bronze, one in marble—are 
the only ones for which he ever gave sittings. 


seated on an anvil and, with hand out- 
stretched, bends to touch an electric but- 
ton on the ground before him. With this 
touch the half-god learns that his mission 
as messenger is Over, as science has wrested 
from him his absolute control of this power. 
The idea of combining poetry and science is 
splendidly portrayed in this statue. The figure 
of the god is beautiful and graceful, and broad 
and strong in treatment. The German Gov- 
ernment purchased this “Electron” and placed 
it in the Post-Museum at Berlin. 

Another large, beautiful figure, in marble, is 
called “Endymion.” The youth is slowly walking 
with arms raised and fingers interwoven across 
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the back of the head, the eyes 
fixed above. Of this work The 
International Studio (Decem- 
ber) says: “The sculptor wished 
to embody the search for the 
ideal, the spirit possessed of the 
high discontent, saddened with 
the quiet disappointment and 
yet comforted in the unshaken 
faith that are natural to most 
artistic experience.” In _ the 
whole pose one most forcibly 
feels the movement of the per- 
fect dreamer forever gliding on 
and upward. The back is es- 
pecially fascinating. Mrs. Guild 
sought to model the figure in the 
most beautiful pose a man’s 
body can take, and this she se- 
cured in the triangular-like out 
lines formed by the upraised 
arms. The pose is not to be 
found elsewhere in either mod 
ern or ancient sculpture. 

The very latest work by this 
gifted woman is a bust of Gen. 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
which is soon to be placed in the 
Hampton Institute. One of the 
members of the Armstrong As- 
sociation, from which Mrs. 
Guild received her commission, 
when seeing the bust in bronze, 
said: “It is a splendid portrait. 
The spirituality is there. In the 
eyes the sculptor has so ex- 
pressed the mission of the man.” 
This bust, together with Mrs. 
Guild’s other work, is now on 
exhibition at her studio in the 
3ryant Park Building, New 
York. 

In every sense is Mrs. Guild an enthusiastic 
American. She believes implicitly that Ameri- 
can art will become a recognized force. She 
has achieved what she has through much 
discouragement, suffering and patience. She 
is a painter as well as a sculptor and known 
abroad as one of superior merit. 

She possesses wonderful creative powers. 
Each painting or statue is, in itself, an expres- 
sion of her deep study of life or ideals—not 
merely an expression of her own individuality. 
She is unmistakably an idealist—a woman of 
greac culture, but of the utmost simplicity of 
bearing. 





GRACE WHITWORTH. 
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IS LITERATURE BEING 


That our literature “has fallen to a lower 
estate than it knew for generations,” and that 
this depressing result is due to the ravages of 
commercialism, is the conviction of Henry 
Holt, the well-known New York 
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“COMMERCIALIZED ”? 


into the mean and short-sighted competitions that 
inevitably recoil; many of them have danced to 
any tune the agents saw fit to play; and many of 
them have been ‘licking the agents’ boots.’ 

So far as I know, but one prominent publisher 





publisher. He devotes a lengthy 
article in The Atlantic Monthly 
(November) to the support of 
this conclusion, and his observa- 
tions have aroused a great deal 
of interest and comment in the 
literary world. The article was 
suggested by a series of papers 
appearing in the Boston Tran- 
script about a year ago, and 
subsequently published in book 
form under the title, “A Pub- 
lisher’s Confession” (see Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE, July). The 
anonymous author of that work 
(reported to be Mr. Walter H. 
Page) thinks that “the whole 
business of producing contem- 
poraneous literature has for the 
moment a decided commercial 
squint.” With this view Mr. 
Holt is in substantial agree- 
ment. There is altogether too 
much “commercialism,” he de- 
clares, in the practices of both 
author and publisher. At least 
three of his fellow-publishers, 
he charges, “exert every means, 
from the dinner-table to the 
auction-block, to get hold of the 
author.” And the author, on 
his side, is losing all sense of 
personal relationship to his 
publisher by employing “literary 
agents” whose only aim is to get 
as high a price for a manu- 














script as possible. On this point 
Mr. Holt writes: 


“A literary agent told me that 
among authors the feeling is 
quite frequent that the publisher is 
to be squeezed to the last possible cent. The 
agents have not been slow to please their clients 
by falling in with this feeling. Between them, 
the publisher has lately been treated merely as a 
corpus vilum to be exploited for money. The 
possibility of there being any thought or feeling, 
not to speak of aspiration, in him has been ig- 
nored. And in many cases the treatment has been 
Many of them have been tempted 


richly deserved. 








Made from the only photograph showing Lincoln without a 
John Hay said of this likeness: “ i 
It is a great expression of the personé ality of the man. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(By Mrs, Cadwalader Guild.) 


beard 
The power in the head is remarkable. 


in England and perhaps two or three in America 
have kept out of the scramble.’ 


Mr. Holt speaks even more emphatically in 
regard to the question of advertising. “I can- 
not but think,” he says, “that lately many 


American publishers were as crazy about ad- 
vertising as the Dutch ever were about tu- 
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lips, or the French about the Mississippi 
Bubble.” He instances the great newspaper 
advertisements of soine publishers, and the ex- 
travagant sums expended in the brazen lauda- 
tion of literary wares. The inefficiency of such 
miscellaneous advertising he indicates in these 
paragraphs: 


“There is the advertising that appeals to the 
eye, and the advertising that appeals to the in- 
telligence. One shapes popular habit, independ- 
ently of deliberation: everybody has eyes, and 
everybody uses food and shoes; so this kind of 
advertising may take root anywhere, and it pays 
to scatter it. 

“But the eighty million people using food and 
shoes in the United States did not include a hun- 
dred thousand who would buy a single book ad- 
vertised last year, and probably do not include 
fifty thousand who spend as much on books as 
they do on shoes. Whatever the number, they 
are the very people least affected by the sort of 
advertising that appeals to habit. Let them know 
sufficiently clearly what there is in the market 
that they may care for, and they will make up 
their minds whether they want it or not; and the 
more damnable iteration you bother them with, 
the more apt you will be to turn them away.” 


In a concluding paragraph, Mr. Holt offers 
some suggestions which he hopes will help to 
stem the present rapid “commercialization” of 
literature: 


“My opinion, based upon a very long expe- 
rience, is that the remarkable concurrence of the 
many exceptional conditions I have described,— 
the piracy under the old non-copyright license, 
the chaos of the transition from the old license to 
the new law, the advertising mania, the mad com- 
petition stimulated by the literary agent,—has pro- 
duced a strange and abnormal condition in pub- 
lishing, and that this condition is destructive and 
cannot last. It has already wrought great ruin, 
and how much more ruin it must work before a 
healthy condition can arise, and how that ruin 
can be minimized, is matter for anxious considera- 
tion. One class of remedies is clear, if the trade 
has character enough to apply them,—more subor- 
dination of the present to the future, more avoid- 
ance of petty games that two can play at, more 
faith in the business value of the golden rule, 
more feeling for the higher possibilities of their 
‘profession,’ and more plain, homely, commonplace 
self-respect. The publishers probably have their 
human share of the needed virtues; but they have 
been strangely and sorely tried.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review 
thinks that Mr. Holt’s article “throws a 
stronger light upon a high-minded publisher’s 
relation to authors and to literature than the 
book which is its text”; and the New York 
Evening Post says: “Nothing fresher or more 
interesting to Grub Street has been written 
these many years. No longer is the publisher 








a Barabbas, as Byron politely called his Mur- 
ray; the opprobrium is to fall on the once 
down-trodden but now triumphant scribbler.’’ 
The Post comments further: 


“We can see little indication that ‘the commer- 
cialization of literature’ has really begun to dimin- 
ish. One of the most hopeless signs of the tend- 
ency is the fact that our successful novelists are 
more and more making the stock market or the 
conflict of labor and capital their theme. They 
not only write for money, but about money. Mr. 
Holt is so far right in blaming the author for 
the present state of affairs. It is the business of 
the publisher to sell books, and, in a way, to com- 
mercialize literature; it is the business of the 
author to make himself independent of the baleful 
influence of the ledger.” 


The World’s Work (New York), the maga- 
zine of which Mr. Page is editor, takes the 
whole controversy in light vein. “Is it not all 
a question of definition?” it asks. It continues: 


“Ts it not impossible for literature to become 
commercialized? For as soon as any writing, in 
the purpose of the author, is touched with the 
commercial spirit, for that very reason, if for no 
other, it forfeits all claim to be regarded as litera- 
ture. The blight shows at the heart of it. The 
endless flood of written stuff that keeps the pub- 
lishers’ presses going contains very little litera- 
ture. Most of it is avowedly commercial in its 
aim. It is written for money and published for 
money, whereas literature is written chiefly be- 
cause it gives joy to the writer and satisfies an 
impulse to do good work. It cares no more for 
the opinions of contemporary men than the sun- 
light cares for a fog, nor does it worry itself about 
the flood of commercial writing. But to confuse 
trade stuff with literature is enough to make the 
most gallant of philosophers sad.” 


The Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 
also refuses to take the issue seriously. It re- 
calls a saying of Dr. Johnson’s: “No one 
but a blockhead ever wrote except for money,” 
and thinks he might have added, “though a 
good many able but snobbish writers have pre- 
tended that they did.” It goes on to comment: 


“Producing what people will read, will give up 
cash for—that is hardly a deplorable tendency. 
No man ever was able deliberately to produce 
‘good sellers.’ It simply happens that the sort of 
stuff he writes best sells well. 

“‘Commercializing literature’ can hardly mean 
advertising it so that the people learn that the 
kind of literary wares that they want are to be 
had. A good book is exactly like a good steak 
or a good warm overcoat—it’s a necessity, an ar- 
ticle of health and comfort and happiness. To 
regard it in any other way is to fall under the 
spell of the maudlin, damp and dreary false-cul- 
ture which weakens strong minds and drives 
feeble minds to imbecility.” 
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CAN WE HAVE 


The question, Is it possible to establish an 
effective system of morality without a belief 
in God? has been presented to a number of the 
leading French “intellectuals” by the editor of 
the well-known Parisian magazine, La Revue. 
The question is an exceedingly “live” one in 
France just now, in view of the separation at 
last decreed between church and state. The 
greatest thinkers, authors and men of affairs 
have been invited to participate in the discus- 
sion, and they have generously responded, as 
is attested by the contributions of Max Nor- 
dau, Anatole France, F Brunetiére, Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Jules Claretie, Abbé Gayraud 
and many others. 

The editor of La Revue is convinced that a 
mutual exchange of opinions on this subject, if 
it cannot lead to a reconciliation of opposing 
views, will at least facilitate a comprehension 
of them, and thereby bring about a condition 
of mutual toleration favorable to social har- 
mony and the triumph of truth. He writes: 


“Up to the present the morality of the bulk of 
humanity has been founded upon religious dogma, 
and the echoes to which they have listened were 
those of Sinai and the sea of Tiberias. Now, 
whether it is to be deplored or not, it is an ac- 
cepted fact that religious faith is declining in our 
days. Will the shipwreck of our ancient faiths, 
when it takes place, drag down morality also? 

“This is a very grave question, to which the 
separation of church and state now going on 
in France gives the significance of a burning 
actuality.” 


The contributions to the symposium are 
divided into four main classes, and the spokes- 
men of the various shades of thought are pre- 
sented in the following order of succession: 
1. Those who think that morality grows up 
unconsciously, and is derived from collective 
habits and social instincts. 2. Those who 
waver in uncertainty. 3. Those who affirm 
the rigorous union of morality and faith. 4. 
Those who assert reason to be the sole basis of 
morality. This order we here preserve. 

Anatole France, the eminent French novel- 
ist, offers the following reflections : 


“What is morality? Morality is the rule of 
custom. And custom is habit. Morality, then, 
is the rule of habit. Habitual customs are called 
good customs. Bad customs are those to which 
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we are not habituated. The old habits are dear 
and sacred to men. In them is found the origin 
of the religious law. Hence we see that the 
morality of religions corresponds to ancient cus- 
tom. ‘This is true of all cults. And it is in this 
sense that Lucretius said that religion engenders 
crime. 7 

“Among Christian peoples, notably among 
Catholics, theological morality represents a state 
anterior to that of civilization. It is respected 
but little understood, and in point of fact one 
takes no account of it. 

“Law, which is a systematization of practical 
morality, is in Europe independent of any con- 
fessional idea. ‘The Italian minister, Minghetti, 
has very justly observed that the Code of Na- 
poleon reproduced in very large part the Roman 
law anterior to Christianity, and that what is new 
in it was inspired by the eighteenth century spirit. 

“We have already not only a morality, but 
moral sanction independent of religious dogmas. 
But they cannot remain fixed. Morality changes 
continually with custom, of which it is only the 
general idea. Law should follow custom.” 


According to Max Nordau, sociability is the 
foundation of morals. It is an instinct rather 
than a dogma or a process of reasoning, he 
contends; and if reasoning can have no effect 
upon an anti-social being, it is not likely that 
religion will have any greater effect upon him. 
Further: 


“The sane, normal man has social tendencies; 
only the morbid degenerate is an anti-social 
being. The former accepts and practices morality 
by instinct because it is a social institution. The 
latter, on the other hand, escapes morality, also 
by instinct, and only submits to its prescriptions 
in so far as he is constrained to do so. No argu- 
ment will make the naturally good and social 
man bad; no argument will make the naturally 
bad and anti-social man good. Every man may 
have bad impulses, but he restrains them by an 
energetic inhibition. The inhibitory force of 
reason may be augmented by education, instruc- 
tion and the suggestion of environment; but if it 
is absent no exterior influence can replace it. 

“Reason suffices to keep the social being on the 
road of goodness. Neither reason, nor theology, 
nor any argument whatsoever, can have the least 
effect upon the natural non-morality or immorality 
of an anti-social being.” 


Jules Lemaitre frankly declares that he can- 
not answer the question propounded; and 
Emile Faguet says: “This question is one that 
I study deeply and almost constantly, but I 
must admit that I have not yet arrived at any 
definite conclusion or any firm conviction.” 
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F, Brunetiére, on the other hand, is as posi- 
tive that morality without religion cannot 
subsist as Anatole France is that the opposite 
is true. He says: 


“If you mean by reason simple common sense, 
or individual sense, it is evident that morality 
could not rest on a more fragile or more ruinous 
basis. Individual sense is relative, and morality 
is nothing if it has not an absolute basis. Since 
human reason cannot attain the absolute, what re- 
mains to us but to recognize that reason is in- 
capable of supplying a basis for morality? And 
in fact, this will be proved in the future as it 
has been in the past. There is a Jewish morality, 
a Christian morality, a Buddhist morality, a Mo- 
hammedan morality. There has practically never 
existed in history a Stoic morality or a Platonic 
morality, nor even a Socratic morality. There 
have been rare Stoics or disciples of Socrates 
who have tried to secularize the lessons of a re- 
ligious origin, but the only result was the ‘Man- 
ual’ of Epictetus and the ‘Thoughts’ of Marcus 
Aurelius.” 


Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, French author 
and President of the Anti-Atheist League, 
takes issue with these conclusions, though he 
also maintains that to suppress God means to 
suppress morality. He declares: 


“That morality can be founded on reason does 
not admit of any doubt. All history proves it, 
from Socrates to the Stoics in classical antiquity ; 
from Confucius in Chinese antiquity to Kant and 
Guyau. A morality founded on reason, a purely 
rational morality, does not signify, however, a 
‘morality without God.’ Far from it. From 
Socrates to Kant the greatest philosophers have 
supported their morality upon faith in God, so 
that one might say that if the religious idea and 
the moral idea have been interwoven and bound 
together through the course of the centuries, 
philosophy has contributed to that end almost as 
much as religion. Morality has been so intimately 
connected with religion, and especially with a 
faith in God, that it is difficult to-day to separate 
them without distorting and enfeebling morality 
by depriving it of the force it drew from religious 
creeds. This is a truth confirmed by the observa- 
tion of individuals, as well as by the history of 
nations. Except in the cases of rare and noble 
individuals, the disappearance or weakening of 
faith has been followed by a lowering of morality 
and by a looseness of customs. This fact is so 
constant that it might be erected into a law of 
history. 

“Ts not that which is true of the past also true 
of the present? Is it really possible at the present 
time, without danger to our customs, to base a 
popular morality solely upon reason? I confess 
that I do not believe it. There is nothing to per- 
mit us to suppose that in this respect we are so 
superior to our ancestors. Faith in the moral 
progress of society, independent of the bases on 
which repose our ethics and morality, is a super- 
stition. Among all peoples and at all periods of 
time a purely rational morality has been an aris- 
tocratic morality, which sufficed for an intellectual 
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élite, but was found devoid of force and virtue 
as far as the masses were concerned. It has been 
so with the Stoicism of antiquity; it is still so 
with Confucianism in China. 

“Tt is not enough, either with individuals or 
with nations, to have a high moral ideal; it is 
necessary to have the power to realize this ideal. 
Religious creeds, faith in a God and in a future 
life, the habit of prayer, even the worship of a 
cult, offer to human infirmity the resources which 
are lacking entirely to a morality without a God.” 


M. l’Abbé Gayraud, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, naturally believes that moral- 
ity is impossible without religion. He argues: 


“It is only by authority that man acquires and 
possesses literary, historic and scientific knowl- 
edge, and often even the professional knowledge 
which constitutes the fund of his little intellectual 
life. Why, then, should the knowledge of morality 
escape this law of popular education? Reasoning, 
that is to say, the process of investigation or of 
the demonstration of truth by research and per- 
sonal reflection, is no more within the reach of the 
men of the people than of beginners. This 
does not mean that the method of authority is 
not rational or reasonable. But opposed to it is 
the method of discussion, of criticism, and of iii- 
dividual reasoning. I conclude, therefore, that 
morality should not be taught to grown-up people, 
any more than to children, by the method of 
critical, individual discussion.” 


Jules Claretie, the famous novelist and critic, 
says: “My answer is positive: Yes, it is pos- 
sible to found a popular morality such as you 
have posited. Reason will end by being right; 
that has been said long ago. And reason, 
which is the truth, is good, it seems to me. 
But I would rather read what the others have 
to say than develop an opinion so simple. I 
have always believed that two and two make 
four.” 

Octave Mirbeau meets the question in his 
usual sledge-hammer style: 


“Religions have never founded a morality. Nay, 
more, they have founded the very contrary of a 
morality, since they are all based on lies and on 
extortion, and it is enough for the most infamous 
scoundrel to repent a second before his death to 
be paternally received by God, and to gain the 
eternal joys of Heaven. As long as there are 
gods on earth, so long will there be no morality; 
there will be only the hypocrisy of morality.” 


And, finally, the great scientist, M. Berthe- 
lot, speaks this word in behalf of science: 


“Science is the true moral school, let us openly 
admit; it teaches man to love and to respect the 
truth, without which all hope is _ chimerical. 
Science teaches man the idea of duty and the 
necessity of labor, not as a chastisement, but, on 
the contrary, as the most exalted employment of 
our activity. It is to science, above all, that we 
owe the idea of the solidarity of the human race.” 
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THE FINAL TEST OF CHRISTIANITY 


The paramount ethical duty of the Christian 
church to-day, says the Rev. Charles D. Will- 
iams, for twelve years Dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, and now Bishop Coadjutor- 
elect of Michigan, is “to let the Christian con- 
science out of the narrow limitations where we 
too often confine it, and give it its rightful 
sway over the whole common life of man.” 
We moderns, he thinks, are very much like a 
boy who has outgrown all his clothes. The 
religion of the past was concerned chiefly with 
ecclesiastical proprieties and personal moral- 
ities. There has come to the world a sudden 
and vast expansion of commercial develop- 
ment. And now “the old Christianity is con- 
fronted with conditions for which she has no 
definite treatment.” Mr. Williams illustrates 
and explains his meaning as follows (in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, December) : 


“There have been some appalling revelations 
made in the last few years both in our periodical 
and also in our more permanent literature; ex- 
posures of commercial and political iniquity and 
civic unrighteousness. There are the stories of some 
of our gigantic business enterprises which have 
climbed to dizzy heights of unprecedented finan- 
cial power. And they have done it by deliberate 
policies of commercial assassination, by ruthlessly 
crowding to the wall, both by fair means and 
oftener by foul, all honest competitors. And 
none is so insignificant as to escape their notice; 
the keeper of the little corner grocery and even 
the street peddler are as calmly and quickly 
crushed out of existence as the great rival con- 
cerns. For with the trusts as with God, though 
in a different sense, ‘there is no respect of per- 
sons.’ It considers ‘not the person of the poor 
nor has respect unto the person of the mighty,’ 
not because it ‘fears the Lord,’ but because it has 
‘respect unto the recompense of the reward.’ 
There are flagrantly dishonest collusions with the 
great transportation corporations, whereby not 
only utterly unfair advantages are secured over all 
competitors, but often the honest profits of these 
rivals are directly taxed to pay tribute into the 
treasury of the trusts. There is solemn perjury 
committed before courts of justice and investigat- 
ing committees. Stocks are manipulated with 
diabolical ingenuity to the fleecing of the innocent 
and the ruin of the honest investor. There is not 
wanting evidence of crimes against persons, 
against individual rights of ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ There are indirect evasions 
and overt fractures not merely of the moral law, 
but of the common statutes of the state and na- 
tion; and there are great legal firms who de- 
liberately prostitute the brilliant abilities and ac- 
cumulated knowledge which should be conse- 
crated to the maintenance of justice among men, 
to the defense of such iniquitous injustice. These 
are the real anarchists who are chiefly to be feared 


to-day, who threaten most seriously to overturn 
the very foundations of law and order among us.” 

And who are the men who do these things? 
asks the writer. He replies: “They are often 
gentlemen who are scruplously correct in their 
personal behavior. As to the minor morals, 
they are temperate, sober and chaste. They are 
good husbands, kind fathers. Their home life 
is above reproach. They are often kind and 
considerate neighbors. They pay their debts 
and fulfill their personal obligations to their 
friends. They scorn a lie where no business 
interest is at stake. They are interested ac- 
tively in all civic improvements of a material 
sort. They give munificently to all movements 
for human betterment that do not interfere 
with their commercial schemes. They found 
hospitals, schools and social settlements. They 
build libraries and universities. They are even 
orthodox, pious and devoted in their religious 
life. They go to church regularly, teach in 
Sunday-school, lead in prayer-meeting, support 
the pastor (so long as he preaches smooth 
things), and give generously to missions.” 
Continuing, Mr. Wiliams says: 


“Now, why is this so? What is the secret of 
this strange ethical inconsistency, this moral con- 
tradiction? It seems to me to lie in a lack of 
moral coordination, a divided and disintegrated 
conscience. These men have attained and ful- 
filled their ideals of morality in their personal 
conduct and relationships and their technically 
religious life. In these regions they exercise and 
exhaust their conscience. But in their commer- 
cial relations and business life they have no stand- 
ards whatsoever. Here they are morally color- 
blind. They see no distinctions of right and 
wrong. They are for the most part utterly un- 
conscious of the flagrant iniquity of their doings. 
For here in this region of commercial life, the 
writs of Christ do not run. Even common con- 
science and the moral law have no jurisdiction. 
‘The accepted rules of the game’ are a sufficient 
code of ethics. There is a hopeless cleavage, a 
bridgeless gulf through the midst of their lives. 
They have fulfilled all the reasonable require- 
ments of righteousness here in their personal 
conduct and religious piety. They are, therefore, 
free to do as they like in this other and outer re- 
gion of their existence. They need to pray the 
prayer of the Psalmist: Unite my heart to fear 
thy name.’” 


The supreme task of the church, then, says 
Mr. Williams, in concluding, is to unite and 
integrate the divided and disintegrated con- 
science of Christendom. She is to “teach men 


‘to do business and to vote as they pray, in the 
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fear of God”; and to “speak as fearlessly from 
her pulpits against the evils of commercial dis- 
honesty and political corruption as she does 
now against the evils of divorce and drunken- 
ness.” Further: 


“She is to sound in the ears of her young men 
of this generation, young men who are always 
ready to answer the call to chivalrous action and 
even sacrifice, young men who still ‘dream dreams 
and see visions,’ she is to sound in the ears of 
these young men the call to righteous political and 
honest commercial careers and make that call as 
holy and imperative as the call to her ministry. 
There is no holier or higher sphere to-day for 
the best service of God and humanity for the con- 
secrated man, the man of the highest principles 
and most delicately sensitive conscience, in other 
words, the most truly religious and Christian 
man, than this same sphere of business and even 
politics. Here then lies the searching and 


final test of our modern Christianity. Can it 
produce such men to-day? If it can and will, it 
shall prove itself to the conscience and mind of 
to-day ‘the power of God unto salvation. If it 
cannot or will not, it must perish, whatever argu- 
ments may be alleged as to its authenticity and 
authority. In every age it has produced the saint 
who met the needs of that age. Can it produce to- 
day the type of Christian who shall meet the 
needs of this age; the man of open mind and yet 
reverent faith, of intellectual hospitality and 
spiritual insight; the man of large heart with 
room for all that is human; and the man of solid 
conscience who rings true wherever you strike 
him, in whatever region or plane of his life? 

“T make no doubt that the Christianity of Christ 
can do all this. It has the inherent force and 
vitality to do it, but whether it will to-day re- 
mains for us who bear His name before the world 
to-day, particularly those of us who still face the 
future, to answer in the lives and careers that lie 
before us.” 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR H. G. MITCHELL 


It seems to be a question of ecclesiastical 
polity, rather than of heretical views and 
freedom of speech, that is at stake in the 
“Mitchell case,” now stirring the Methodist 
world. The facts in this case may be briefly 
stated as follows: Dr. Hinckley G. Mitchell 
has been Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in Boston University School of 
Theology for twenty-two years. This is a 
Methodist institution. The professors of the 
school are elected by the trustees for five-year 
terms, and when elected or re-elected must be 
approved by the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Five years ago 
the board showed some hesitation in confirm- 
ing Professor Mitchell, and the vote was not 
unanimous. On the occasion of his re-election 
six months ago, the bishops were still divided. 
They unanimously adopted a resolution regis- 
tering their opinion that “some of the state- 
ments of Professor Mitchell concerning the 
historic character of the early chapters of the 
book of Genesis seem to us unwarranted and 
objectionable, and as having a tendency to 
invalidate the authority of other portions of 
the Scriptures,” and requesting the trustees of 
the school to take “proper action in the 
premises.” It is understood that the “unwar- 
ranted and objectionable” statements referred 
to occur in Professor Mitchell’s book, “The 
World Before Abraham.” His views, however, 
are not generally regarded as radical, and, in 
reply to a direct query from the bishops in 


1900, he has put himself on record as one who 
accepts the “divine authority” of the Old Tes- 
tament and recognizes “a supernatural element 
manifested in miracles and prophecy.” The 
real bone of contention, so far as can be 
judged, is not so much Professor Mitchell’s 
interpretation of the Old Testament as it is 
his general attitude and that of the administra- 
tors of the school. It appears that the trustees 
instead of meeting the issue as presented by 
the bishops, and explaining or modifying the 
statements complained of, instituted on their 
own account an investigation into Professor 
Mitchell’s orthodoxy; decided he was sound 
in the faith; and returned his nomination un- 
modified to the bishops, requesting his con- 
firmation. The bishops thereupon refused, by 
a unanimous vote, to confirm the nomination. 
The trustees, on their side, have issued a state- 
ment warmly defending Professor Mitchell, 
on the ground that he has given “long and 
brilliant service” to the university, and that as 
a teacher of Hebrew he has “no superior in 
the English-speaking world.” They also say: 
“His attitude toward modern biblical questions 
is by no means dogmatic. He seeks the truth, 
and he asks only such liberty in teaching as 
can rightfully be accorded to a man holding 
the essential doctrines of our Church—such 
liberty as was exercised by John Wesley, and 
has been exercised by our intellectual leaders 
ever since his day.” 

The “Mitchell case” has been widely dis- 





























cussed in papers of every denominational hue. 
Many incline toward Professor Mitchell’s side 
of the controversy. Even the Methodist West- 
ern Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) expresses 
some doubt as to the wisdom of the bishops’ 
action, which it suggests was rather flimsily 
based on “a seeming discrepancy between the 
teaching and other scriptural statements or 
our doctrinal standards.” It adds: “As mat- 
ters now stand, who knows whether not only 
Professor Mitchell but Professors Bowne, 
Sheldon, Terry, Rogers—not to enumerate the 
entire faculties of our theological schools— 
are all heterodox? We 
have heard of certain 
movements which broke 
down under the weight 


of their own absurd- 
ity.” Zion’s Herald, 
the Boston Methodist 


paper, taking a close- 
range view of the facts 
in dispute, lays stress 
on what it calls “the 
personal equation in 
Dr. Mitchell.” Accord- 
ing to this paper, “it 
was the personality of 
Professor Mitchell, in- 
genuous, hearty, frank 
and unrestrained, 
breaking out now and 
then in criticism of 
traditonal notions and 
of prominent officials 
in the church, that, 
notwithstanding his 
many other confessedly 
excellent qualities, pro- 
duced a_ conviction 
with the bishops that 
he was not a_ safe 
teacher and guide for 
immature and undeveloped minds.” The 
Christian Advocate (New York) sums up 
the whole matter thus: 


HINCKLEY G 


“The defense of the bishops of their position 
is clear: They declined to confirm six months ago; 
they told the trustees why they. declined to con- 
firm; the trustees simply again asked them to 
confirm, and their statement to the bishops was 
of such a nature as to intensify the alarm of 
those who were most decided in their minds that 
Professor Mitchell ought not to remain. And 


having declared that a reasonable doubt existed 
they decided that they could not reopen the case. 
Professor Mitchell has been entirely cleared from 
heresy with respect to his belief in such doctrines 
The 


of the church as he was examined ‘upon. 
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bishops unanimously declined to consider him a 
heretic on those points.” 


The Boston Congregationalist regards the 
action of the bishops as “surprising and dis- 
appointing”; and the New York Churchman 
(Protestant Episcopal) makes the comment: 
“It is strange that men do not realize that 
blindfolding their own eyes will not put out 
the sun.” In severer terms, the New York 
Outlook says: 


“The bishops, to speak plainly, have yielded to 
an impulse of moral timidity; they have abridged 
the freedom of the scholar without courageously 
saying that free scholar- 
ship is dangerous; they 
have punished a candid 
teacher without clearly 
and frankly announcing 
in what particulars he 
has offended; they have 
attempted to stand as 
defenders of the faith 
without committing 
themselves to opposing 
any specific line of prog- 
ress. A church has a 
perfect right to decide 
that in the schools it 
sustains and controls the 
pupils shall be informed 
that the earth is flat, and 
that any teacher who de- 
clares that the earth is 
round must be dis- 
missed; if it should do 
so, it would be entitled 
to some respect, if not 
for its enlightenment, at 
least for its courage of 


conviction; but the 
Methodist Church, in 
this instance, has _ not 


openly and bravely stood 
for a traditional view; it 
has rather vaguely re- 
buked a man for the ‘un- 
warranted and objection- 
able’ method by which he 
has departed from a tra- 
ditional view.” 

The New York Independent characterizes 
the action of the bishops as “amazing and 
puerile”’: 


“They have forbidden a conservative scholar— 
for every Old Testament scholar knows that Pro- 
fessor Mitchell is what would now be called a 
conservative—to question ‘the historic character 
of the early chapters of Genesis.’ This is amaz- 
ing and puerile. It is a part of the busi- 
ness of such a professor as Dr. Mitchell to show 
his students how to reconcile their knowledge 
with their faith; and it should have been the 
business of the bishops to brush aside technical- 
ities, and find a way to approve one of their most 
devout scholars. Instead they have’done a sad 
injury to the church they ought to lead.” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


A temple consecrated to the Religion of 
Humanity and to Auguste Comte, its founder, 
and especially dedicated to Clotilde de Vaux, 
the beautiful priestess of the cult, who was 
beloved by the famous philosopher, has been 
recently erected in Paris. This unique temple, 
located in the Rue Payenne, was built at the 
expense of a wealthy Englishman named 
Crampton, an enthusiastic adept of Comte’s 
philosophy. In construction and plan it fol- 
lows the ideas of the master with great fidelity. 
The chapel is designed with sober elegance 
and contains as its principal feature a large 
altar bearing a general resemblance to the 
altars of Roman Catholic churches. Sur- 
mounting this altar is the motto in Italian: 
“Virgin Mother, Daughter of Thy Son.” 


Under this is the legend in French: “Country, 
Humanity, Family.” Surmounting what 
closely resembles the tabernacle in a Roman 
Catholic church is a large bust of Auguste 
Comte by the sculptor, Etex, said to be a fine 
likeness of the philosopher in his maturity. 
In a large center panel dominating the altar, 
and by far the most striking feature of the 
temple, appears the portrait of Clotilde de 
Vaux holding in her arms a child and sym- 
bolizing humanity, according to the Comtean 
ideas. Though its suggestiveness of the Sis- 
tine Madonna is almost too obvious, it is not 
without artistic merit. The lateral walls con- 
tain the portraits of the following great men: 
Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Czsar, 
St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, 

Shakespeare, Descartes, Frede- 
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ALTAR OF THE TEMPLE OF HUMANITY 


Recently unveiled in Paris, 





rick the Great and Bichat. In 
addition there is a portrait of 
Heloise. Here and there are 
inscribed maxims such as “Do 
thy duty, come what may,” and 
“Know thyself in order to im- 
prove thyself.” The worship 
consists in ceremonies sug- 
gested by the different modern 
creeds. Naturally, Christianity 
has been drawn upon largely, 
and more especially that side of 
it which accords to woman so 
important a role. A summary 
of the doctrines and tenets of 
the creed is contained in “The 
Positivist Catechism, or Gen- 
eral Exposition of the Univer- 
sal Religion.” The revolution- 
ary character of Comte’s con- 
ception is here seen at a glance. 
He abolishes the old calendar 
as Robespierre did, devising a 
new one of thirteen months. 
Each month consists of twenty- 
eight days. The new calendar 
starts from 1789, the year 
which is regarded by the 
founder as the beginning of the 
modern era. The cult com- 
prises nine “sacraments.” These 
mark the important periods of 
human life and are designated 
as follows: Presentation, 
which takes place at birth; 
Initiation (at fourteen years) ; 
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Admission (twenty-one years); Destination 
(twenty-eight years); Marriage; Maturity 
(forty-two years) ; Retreat (sixty-three 
years); Transformation (at death); and In- 
corporation with the Great Being (seven 
years after death). The Universal Religion 
contains a numerous priesthood, whose prin- 
cipal function is education and the diffusion 
of the tenets of the sects. 

A recent article in Le Monde Moderne 
(Paris), to which we are indebted for the 
above facts, gives a vivid account of the ro- 
mantic friendship existing between Comte and 
Clotilde de Vaux, 
which is closely linked 
with the history of the 
Positive Philosophy, 
and which is discov- 
ered to have been one 
of the most interesting 
romances to be found 
in the annals of litera- 
ture. Renan, in the 
course of his profound 
studies in religious his- 
tory, has frequently 
called attention to the 
important influence 
which women have 
exerted upon the for- 
mation and _ develop- 
ment of new religions. 
A woman of extraor- 
dinary personality was 
destined to assume a 
role of the first im- 
portance in the re- 
ligious movement 
which marked the final 
stages of Comte’s phi- 
losophy. To Comte 
the appearance of this 
woman was like a new 
dawn after a life full of gloom and storm. 
To appreciate its full effect it is essen- 
tial to recall an earlier period—the period 
of his ill-starred marriage. This marriage, 
which took place in 1826, while he was still 
a young man, was most unfortunate. it was, 
in his own words, “the sole grievous mistake 
of his whole life.” Contracted against the 
wishes of his parents, it proved disastrous 
from the beginning. Madame Comte, though 
not lacking in intelligence, was a worldly and 
practical woman, incapable of appreciating or 
sympathizing with the genius of her husband. 





CLOTILDE DE VAUX 


The woman that Auguste Comte exalted as ‘a sort 
of Madonna of the Religion of Humanity.” 


She complained bitterly of the modest sur- 
roundings of the philosopher and several times 
deserted him. In 1842 it was mutually agreed 
to separate forever, Comte stipulating to pay 
his wife a regular pension, an obligation which 
he kept faithfully, notwithstanding his slight 
resources. It is supposed that the mystical 
turn which was given to Comte’s philosophy 
was due in some measure to the intense suffer- 
ing and melancholy which resulted from the 
shipwreck of his married life. Other causes 
were contributory as well. Comte had been 
brought up in strict Roman Catholic tradi- 
tions, and though he 
had entirely outlived 
his early beliefs, the 
moral and _ spiritual 
portion of the religion 
of his youth remained 
rooted strongly in his 
nature. But by far the 
most important factor 
in Comte’s matured re- 
ligious development 
was represented by the 
superior woman who 
came into his life at 
the critical moment 
and gave to his phi- 
losophy its needed hu- 
man touch. 

Clotilde de Vaux, the 
daughter of an old 
soldier of the empire, 
was a woman of re- 
markable beauty and 
superior intellectual at- 
tainments. Her do- 
mestic life was even 
more unfortunate than 
Comte’s. Shortly after 
her marriage her hus- 
band deserted her, and 
she was left without resources. This epoch of 
her life left ineffaceable traces upon her char- 
acter and health. Forced to gain a precarious 
living by her pen, the delicate woman had to 
suffer all sorts of indignity and even physical 
want. It was during this period of stress that 
she produced her novel, “Lucie,” which Comte 
pronounced a work of rare literary merit. Col- 
ored deeply by her sad experiences and re- 
flecting many traits of her character, this 
novel is regarded as a valuable human docu- 
ment by the adepts of the Religion of Human- 
ity. From their first meeting this remarkable 
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woman exerted a strong influence upon Comte, 
who at once recognized in her a kindred spirit 
capable of appreciating his lofty ideas. Since 
his separation from his wife, he had buried 
himself in metaphysical speculation and, living 
the life of a Trappist, was painfully elaborat- 
ing the system of philosophy which was to 
make him famous. Suddenly the vision of 
Clotilde burst upon his somber meditations 
and from that moment his conceptions were 
as though irradiated with a new light. He had 
already expressed this sentiment to a friend: 
“In order to become a perfect philosopher it 
was essential that I should experience a pas- 
sion at once deep and pure, which would en- 
able me adequately to appreciate the part 
which love plays in humanity.” On another 
occasion he had said to his friend Valat: “You 
cannot imagine how strong the love of woman 
is in me.” 

The little that is known of the personal re- 
lations of Comte and Clotilde has been gleaned 
from the philosopher’s correspondence. What 
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is certain is that he conceived an ardent pas- 
sion for this rare woman and that his love 
was returned. Several times he urged mar- 
riage, but always met a firm refusal. Her 
health had been seriously undermined by priva- 
tion and suffering and she foresaw her ap- 
proaching death. “Alas!” she says in one of 
her letters; “I cannot go beyond the limits of 
friendship; no one will ever appreciate you as I 
do, and no other will ever inspire in me what 
you have inspired; but the bitterness of the 
past is still with me and I was wrong in wish- 
ing to brave it.” 

She died soon after, leaving to Comte the 
ineffaceable memory of a pure and elevated 
love. Gradually that love, intensely human at 
at first, assumed a sacrosanct character, and 
Clotilde de Vaux became for Comte what Bea- 
trice was to Dante. He reserved for her the 
foremost place in his new pantheon. She has 
become a sort of Madonna of the Religion of 
Humanity. 





“He was moved not only by the beauty of 
holiness but by the holiness of beauty.” In 
this striking sentence, Edwin Markham pays 
tribute to Jesus as one of the world’s great 
poets. The poetic soul, so runs Mr. Mark- 
ham’s train of thought, is forever haunted by 
“a divine beauty that broods over us, an ideal 
splendor that completes the real.” Poetry ex- 
presses this beauty in words, religion in deeds; 
and “Jesus, the supreme religious genius of 
the world, carried the vision of the poet: 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 


As interpreted by Mr. Markham, this light 
is the light of the ideal; this consecration is 
the consecration to the service of humanity; 
and this dream is the dream of the social 
federation of the world. He goes on to say 
(Homiletic Review, December) : 


“Jesus, like every great poet, was stung with 
the pain of genius, the passion for perfection, the 
yearning for the ideal. No wonder, then, that he 
was ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. Out of the long collision between the is 
and the ought-to-be, between the world that exists 
and the world that awaits us in the future, 
springs that majestic sorrow, that noble reticence, 
that touches with its shadow all elevated and 
poetic natures. 


EDWIN MARKHAM ON THE POETRY OF JESUS. 


“Upon Greece came the passion for beauty, upon 
Palestine the passion for righteousness. Jesus 
carried both ideals in his heart, for he saw the 
glory of the lilies in the furrow and also the per- 
fidy of the oppressors who walk over graves. He 
was moved not only by the beauty of holiness, 
but also by the holiness of beauty.” 


Jesus preached artistically, continues Mr, 
Markham, as the true poet always preaches; 
he twined the truth with the beauty. “His 
message was flung forth in telling metaphor, 
vivid simile, pointed parable—the chief ma- 
chinery of the poet. He unsouled himself in 
the poet’s way because the poet’s way is the 
natural and spontaneous utterance of the 
heart.” Furthermore: 


“Feeling ever the pity and terror of our exist- 
ence—its sad perversity, its pathetic brevity, and 
its tremendous import—still his poet’s heart took 
loving note of the beauty and wonder never 
wholly lost from these gray roads of men. He 
did not fail to note the wayward wind that blow- 
eth where it listeth, the red evening sky that 
means fair weather, the cloud out of the west 
that brings the shower, the tempest in the sea, 
and the calm that follows after the storm. Nor 
did he overlook the birds of the air that feed on 
the Father’s bounty in the open fields and lodge 
in the branches of the mustard-trees; nor the 
green grass that glories in the field to-day and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven. bs Be 
“Observe the poet’s glance, the lyric utterance, 














and the delicacy of feeling in the passages that 
make even the birds and the flowers upbraid us! 
‘Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. . . . And 
why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.’ Who does not feel the idyllic charm of 
these words, their naiveté and sweetness of 
spirit ?” 

When he wished, Jesus could throw a ro- 
mantic color over life, calling men to “poetic 
adventure in quest of the beautiful ideal.” 
Again, he used an artistic severity of expres- 
sion. “He is always intense,” says Mr. Mark- 
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ham, “yet always restrained. He has no 
wasted word, no needless image, no riot of 
emotion, no efflorescence of oriental fancy. 
Dante does not have more severity of style.” 
At times there was a note of “terrific majesty” 
in the utterances of Jesus. Mr. Markham 
says, in concluding: 

“Jesus never touches the thought of the end of 
the world save with words colored with high 
poetic seriousness. In his parable of the sheep 
and the goats we have a dramatic compression of 
our earthly life into a brief spectacle of judgment. 
We see the two multitudes, one passing to the 
right hand and the other to the left hand of the 
King. Nothing in all poetry surpasses the dignity 
and humanity of this little drama. 


POPULARIZING ADVANCED THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 


Are critical and advanced theological teach- 
ings an esoteric wisdom, to be confined to the 
university lecture-rooms and to academic cir- 
cles, or should they become the common prop- 
erty of the average man? This question has 
frequently come up for discussion in the 
religious world and has generally been dis- 
posed of, even by the radicals, with the state- 
ment that the church at large is not in a con- 
dition to understand and appreciate the new 
views, and hence that debates on their merits 
and demerits should be confined to those who 
are masters of the subject. But lately a 
marked change has become manifest among 
the radical theologians themselves. It is only 
two or three years since the Christliche Welt, 
of Marburg, the brilliantly edited weekly organ 
of advanced thought in Germany, declared 
emphatically that it was not its purpose, nor 
that of the school it represented, to bring the 
new views before the members of the church 
at large, as these were incompetent to pass on 
the matter; and the “Freunde der Christlichen 
Welt,” consisting of associations of liberals 
among the professors, pastors and laymen all 
over Germany, have shown in their regular 
meetings what seemed but an academic interest 
in the radical theories proposed, and have ex- 
pressly disclaimed any purpose of organizing 
a party of their own within the different state 
churches. 


Now all this has been changed. Systematic- 


ally and aggressively the advanced theologians 
have announced that they are setting out to 
conquer, and have begun a formal crusade with 
a view to popularizing their views. 


The bold- 


est expression of this crusade is the publica- 
tion of a series of popular works, issued at an 
almost nominal price, in which the newer 
views are expounded by its ablest representa- 
tives. This series is called “Religionsge- 
schichtliche Volksbiicher” (Popular Religious 
Expositions on the Basis of the History of 
Religion), and its purpose is to explain the 
leading problems of Christianity in the light 
of the newest school of theology known as the 
“historico-religious.” The editor of the series 
is Fr. Michael Schiele, of Marburg, and the 
publishers are Gebauer-Schwetschke, of Halle. 
Only a few issues have yet appeared, but fully 
three dozen prominent university theologians 
have promised to contribute. Of the works so 
far published, the most important is by Profess- 
or Bousset, of Gottingen, entitled “Jesus.” It 
is a neat little volume of 103 pages, containing 
the sum and substance of the teaching of mod- 
ern theology concerning Jesus, and sells for the 
small price of sixty pfennige (about 15 cents). 
These little books are printed in editions of 
5,000 copies. Among the topics announced 
for the near future are the following: “The 
Religion of the Old Testament,” “Faith and 
Morals,” “Pictures from Church History.” 
Several causes have contributed to this 
change of front on the part of the advanced 
school. One of these is the fact that radical 
thinkers have been “ruled out” of the state 
churches on the ground that they no longer 
teach the fundamental doctrines found in the 
official confessions of the church. The brilliant 
Dr. Stocker, formerly court preacher in Ber- 
lin, and probably the most influential pulpit 
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orator in Germany, has been the leader of the 
crusade against the advanced theologians. In 
his organ, the Reformation, he has frequently 
declared that honesty should compel advo- 
cates of the newer views to leave the historic 
churches, whose creed they no longer share, 
and organize churches of their own. Stocker 
has also said that the conservatives would be 
willing to give them their share in the church 
properties. Not unnaturally, his views have 
been vigorously combated. Dr. Foerster, of 
Frankfort, has written in the Chronik, of 
Leipsic, and in a special brochure, giving rea- 
sons why advanced thinkers cannot and will 
not do as Stécker proposes. Protestantism is 
capable of development, he maintains; modern 
theology is a legitimate development of the 
principles of the Lutheran Reformation, and 
advanced theologians are accordingly the law- 
ful children of the great religious revival of 
the sixteenth century. The Christliche Welt 
takes similar ground, arguing that Luther, 
when correctly interpreted, stands with them 
and not with the orthodox. 

Another series of brochures on modern 


PAUL AS PICTURED IN 


Next to Jesus himself, the most discussed 
character in the New Testament is_ the 
apostle Paul. Did the great apostle of the 
Gentiles merely continue the teachings of the 
Nazarene, or did he introduce into the Chris- 
tian system something radically new and for- 
eign to the purposes of the Master? Such are 
the questions that continually vex the theo- 
logical world. Many advanced German theo- 
logians set Paul’s influence above that of 
Jesus, although Harnack and other eminent 
thinkers dissent from this view. The new 
school claims that not Christ, but Paul, is 
the real founder of Christianity as accepted 
by the church and handed down tra- 
ditionally as “orthodox.” In opposition to 
this claim is heard the cry, “Away from Paul 
and back again to Christ!” the original teach- 
ings of the Master being regarded as those of 
the first three gospels, with the express ex- 
clusion of the fourth. 

One of the most brilliant of the younger 
protagonists of the new school, Dr. H. Weinel, 
now professor in Jena, has written a book* in 


*Pautus. By H. Weinel. Paul Siebeck, Tabingen. 
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theology seeking to popularize the newer views, 
is edited by Professor Weinel, of Jena, and 
published by Mohr, of Tiibingen. It is en- 
titled “Lebensfragen,” and discusses such sub- 
jects as “The Resurrection of Christ,” “Paul,” 
[see following article, “Paul as Pictured in the 
New Theology” ], “The Dogma of the Trinity,” 
“The Religion of our Classics,” “Naturalistic 
and Religious Philosophy,” “Religion and 
Art,” “Redemption,” etc. 

As a result of this radical propaganda, the 
conservatives are up in arms. They, too, have 
begun to issue a series of popular discussions 
intended to counteract the influence of the 
“Volksbiicher.” This new set is entitled “Streit- 
und Zeitfragen” (Leipsic, Deichert), and is 
edited by Professor Kropatscheck, of Breslau. 
It represents not a blind orthodoxy, but a posi- 
tive type of evangelical thought that is willing 
to recognize the actual good that recent re- 
search has accomplished. The fact that all 
these sets are selling by the thousands and 
even tens of thousands, shows how deep the in- 
terest of the German people in religious 
problems is. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


which’ he gives us a picture of Paul in the 
light of modern criticism. How differently 
Jesus and Paul speak, he says. The former 
was the child of a small agricultural town, 
who grew up surrouned by fields of grain, 
meadows full of flowers and pasturing herds; 
the latter was the child of a mighty city, ac- 
customed to the bustle of business streets and 
thoroughly acquainted with the clanking 
march of armed men, the gladiatorial shows 
and the theater. Jesus and Paul moved in two 
different worlds of thought and action, and 
this difference is reflected in what they 
taught. Jesus was a man who spoke boldly 
out of his own consciousness, and in the sim- 
plicity of his central truth that God is a Being 
of Love whom we can approach directly and 
without fear; while Christianity, as developed 
by Paul, is a complicated affair, full of dog- 
matic conceptions. The original disciples of 
Jesus only partially understood him; Paul 
made the religion of Jesus acceptable by ad- 
justing it to the needs and wants of the Gentile 
world and by freeing it from its Jewish nar- 
rowness. Without this further development 
of their doctrines the Christians would prob- 








“AMONG THE LOWLY” 


A recent work by Leon Lhermitte, the French painter, which has been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 
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ably have shared the fate of many a Jewish 
sect. Paul became the organizer of the church 
as it went out on its mission conquering and 
to conquer, and he achieved success by effect- 
ing compromises between Christianity and the 
religious thought of his day. It may be a 
regrettable fact that Christianity won by such 
compromises, but its fate without this creative 
work of Paul would have been even more re- 
grettable. However great the difference may 
be between Jesus and Paul, the latter is yet 
entitled to the distinction of having given the 
religion of Jesus that form in which it became 
the world-subduing faith. 

Among the many additions which Paul 
made to original Christianity, continues Pro- 
fessor Weinel, some were in the nature of 
burdens that have been difficult to carry. 
Whatever may otherwise have been the char- 
acteristics of Paul’s nature, he was certainly 
a shrewd and close thinker. He felt the 
necessity of formulating, in a systematic way, 
what he had inwardly experienced. When 
he came to deal with Christianity, he built 
on the basis of the philosophy and thought of 
his own times and used the means that rab- 
binical theology placed at his disposal. The 
outcome of this process was an artistic 
(kiinstlerisch) but, on account of the meager 
material, an inharmonious system of thought. 
Jesus had boldly directed the repentant sinner 
to God Himself, who would without any fur- 
ther conditions forgive his sins. Paul de- 
manded that first the justice of God must be 





satisfied by the death of Jesus, and only then 
could the love of God become effective. What 
a strange thought! But Paul was compelled 
to find an answer to the question, Why, other 
wise, should Jesus have died? For the fact 
that he did die and that the Messiah was com 
pelled to enter into death was something so 
incomprehensible to him, and so offensive, that 
he felt himself compelled to justify these facts 
before the bar of his thought. In this way 
the ideas of an atonement-offering, of the 
atoning power of the blood of Christ, and of 
the justifying virtue of his sufferings and 
death, found their way into Christianity and 
became a burden to it through the centuries. 

Are we to censure Paul for all this? asks 
the author. Are we to expect him to look 
upon Christ with the eyes of our own age, and 
shall we blame him for loading, upon the 
cheerful religion of the Master the gloomy 
burden of his own theories? Certainly not. 
The Pauline stage represented a most impor- 
tant part of the development of Christianity as 
a world-religion, and Paul was the most im- 
portant factor in this development. 

In the supplement of the Munich Allge- 
meine Zeitung, the views of Weinel are 
warmly welcomed as representing the fair 
results of historical and literary criticism ap- 
plied to the early records of Christianity. 
At the same time it is held that we of to-day, 
knowing the exact facts, ought to return to 
the joyful declaration of God’s love as origi- 
nally proclaimed by Jesus himself. 


MAETERLINCK’S CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY 


If we cannot explain the simplest objects 
around us, if we know nothing of the begin- 
ning or the end of the flame that burns in the 
lamp on the table and that comes or goes at 
our pleasure—how can we hope to penetrate 
the profound mystery of a future life? Such, 
in effect, is the argument used by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the noted essayist and dramatist, 
to illustrate his attitude toward the problem 
of immortality. That we live again he is con- 
fident; how we live again he thinks that we 
‘cannot know. 

Three positions, as he points out (in Har- 
per’s Magazine, December), may reasonably 
be taken in regard to the question of immortal- 
ity. We may hold that, after death, we are 
annihilated absolutely. Or we may contend 











that we live again with the same personality 
as that which we now possess. Or we may 
accept the hypothesis of an after-life with 
an enlarged and transformed consciousness. 
Dealing with these various theories, in the 
order mentioned, Maeterlinck brushes aside 
the first without discussion. “That the state 
of nothingness is impossible,” he says; “that, 
after our death, all subsists in itself and noth- 
ing perishes: these are things that hardly in- 
terest us. The only point that touches us, in 
this eternal persistence, is the fate of that little 
part of our life which used to perceive phe- 
nomena during our existence.” This statement 
leads to a consideration of the second theory, 
that of a continuance of individual conscious- 
ness. It is perfectly natural, Maeterlinck ad- 
























































mits, that we should desire personal immor- 
tality. We cannot but feel that the possible 
beauty and splendor of any future life is as 
nothing to us if we lose our identity and the 
recollection of the life that now is. And yet, 
he asks, is not this an essentially “childish,” or 
at least an “extraordinarily limited,’ concep- 
tion? Are we wise in wishing to live for 
ever? Are we not like sick men who hug their 
ailments? To quote: 


“Picture a blind man who is also paralyzed 
and deaf. He has been in this condition from 
his birth and has just attained his thirtieth year. 
What can the hours have embroidered on the 
imageless web of this poor life? The unhappy 
man must have gathered in the depths of his 
memory, for lack of other recollections, a few 
wretched sensations of heat and cold, of weariness 
and rest, of more or less keen physical sufferings, 
of hunger and thirst. It is probable that all 
human joys, all our ideal hopes and dreams of 
paradise, will be reduced for him to the confused 
sense of well-being that follows the allaying of 
a pain. This, then, is the only possible equipment 
of that consciousness and that ego. The intellect, 
having never been invoked from without, will 
sleep soundly, knowing nothing of itself. Never- 
theless, the poor wretch will have his little life 
to which he will cling by bonds as narrow and 
as eager as the happiest of men. He will dread 
death; and the idea of entering into eternity 
without carrying with him the emotions and 
memories of his dark and silent sick-bed will 
plunge him into the same despair into which we 
are plunged by the thought of abandoning for 
the icy gloom of the tomb a life of glory, light, 
and love. 

“Let us now suppose that a miracle suddenly 
quickens his eyes and ears and reveals to him, 
through the open window at the head of his bed, 
the dawn rising over the plain, the song of the 
birds in the trees, the murmuring of the wind in 
the leaves and of the water against its banks, 
the ringing of human voices among the morning 
hills. Let us suppose also that the same miracle, 
completing its work, restores to him the use of 
his limbs. He rises, stretches out his arms to that 
prodigy which as yet for him possesses neither 
reality nor a name: the light! He opens the 
door, staggers out amidst the effulgence, and his 
whole body dissolves in all these marvels. He 
enters upon an ineffable life, upon a sky of which 
no dream could have given him a foretaste; and, 
by a freak which is readily admissible in this sort 
of cure, health, when introducing him to this in- 
conceivable and unintelligible existence, wipes 
out in him every memory of past days.” 

Maeterlinck is plainly out of sympathy with 
the conception of personal immortality, as or- 
dinarily held. He asserts that it is “at bottom 
so narrow, so artless and so puerile that, 
whether for men or for plants and animals, 
one scarcely sees a means of finding a reason- 
able place for it in boundless space and in- 
finite time.” He adds his conviction that, of 
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all our possible destinies, the preservation of 
the ego would be “the only one to be really 
dreaded,” and that “annihilation pure and 
simple would be a thousand times preferable.” 
There remains the third theory of an enlarged 
and transcendent consciousness, already re- 
ferred to, and eloquently suggested in the pas- 
sage above quoted. Are we not all conscious 
at times, asks Maeterlinck, of obscure traces 
of a “budding or atrophied sense”? Do we 
not know moments of pure unselfishness? 


“Is it not also possible that the aimless joys of 
art, the calm and deep satisfaction into which 
we are plunged by the contemplation of a beauti- 
ful statue, of a perfect building, which does not 
belong to us, which we shall never see again, 
which arouses no sensual desire, which can be of 
no service to us: is it not possible that this satis- 
faction may be the pale glimmer of a different 
consciousness that filters through a cranny of our 
mnemonic consciousness? If we are unable to 
imagine that different consciousness, that is no 
reason to deny it. All our life would be spent in 
the midst of things which we could never have 
imagined, if our senses, instead of being given to 
us all together, had been granted to us one by one 
and from year to year. During childhood we did 
not suspect the existence of a whole. world of 
passions, of love’s frenzies and sorrows which 
excite ‘grown-up people. If, by chance, some 
garbled echo of those sounds reached our inno- 
cent and curious ears, we did not succeed in un- 
derstanding what manner of fury or madness was 
thus seizing hold of our elders, and we promised 
ourselves, when the time came, to be more sen- 
sible, until the day when love, unexpectedly ap- 
pearing, disturbed the centre of gravity of all our 
feelings and of most of our ideas. We see, there- 
fore, that to imagine or not to imagine depends 
upon so little that we have no right to doubt the 
possibility of that which we cannot conceive.” 

We stand a much greater chance of lighting 
upon a fragment of truth by imagining the 
most unimaginable things, says Maeterlinck, 
than by “striving to lead the dreams of that 
imagination between the dikes of logic and of 
actual possibilities.” He concludes: 


“Let us say to ourselves that, among the possi- 
bilities which the universe still hides from us, one 
of the easiest to realize, one of the most pal- 
pable, the least ambitious and the least dis- 
concerting, is certainly the possibility of a 
means of enjoying an existence much more spa- 
cious, lofty; perfect, durable, and secure than that 
which is offered to us by our actual consciousness. 
Admitting this possibility—and there are few as 
probable—the problem of our immortality is, in 
principle, solved. It is now a question of grasping 
or foreseeing its ways and, amid the circumstances 
that interest us most, of knowing what part of 
our intellectual and moral acquirements will pass 
into our eternal and universal life. This is not 
the work of to-day or to-morrow; but it would 
need no incredible miracle to make it the work of 
some other day.” *° 
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THE DIVINE PURPOSE IN HISTORY. 


The doctrine of the immanence of God has 
been called the great religious discovery of 
the nineteenth century. Its significance as a 
key to the interpretation of history and of 
daily life is ably indicated in a new volume* 
by Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Uni- 
versity. Too often in the past, he declares, 
men have assumed that nature pursues her 
own course according to pre-established law, 
and that God is an “absentee.” Thus the re- 
ligious mind, in its search for God, has found 
that a false philosophy had removed him to an 
indefinite distance, and substituted a self-run- 
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He says: “If our daily bread came to us by raven 
express or by a great sheet let down from the skies, it 
would be no more divinely sent than it is when it comes 


through the springing grass, or the growing corn, or the 
ripening harvest,” 

ning “Nature” and a self-running “Humanity” ; 
and there has been no recourse but to look for 
God in prodigies and disorder in general. Un- 
der such a misunderstanding, the professor ar- 
gues, “the believer in God in history has 
sought for Him largely in strange and striking 
events, in historical crises, in marvelous coin- 
cidences, rather than in the orderly movement 
and progress of human life and society.” The 
doctrine of the divine immanence “allows us 
to find God as present in the ordinary move- 


*Taz IMMANENCB oe By Borden P. Bowne. 


Houghton, 


ments of life and society as in the strange and 
uninterpretable things.” There is no objec- 
tion, he adds, to finding God in prodigies, if 
there be such things, but it is far more im- 
portant to find him in the normal activities of 
men and the unfoldings of history. “Prodigies 
are vanishing quantities in any case, in com- 
parison with the historic life and development 
of humanity; and here alone does the divine 
presence have abiding significance.” To quote 
further: 


“A divine purpose, a moral development in 
humanity, is the essential meaning of God in 
history.. This history is the unfolding and realiza- 
tion of the divine purpose. We cannot, indeed, 
trace this purpose in all the details of history, 
and when we begin to make specific interpreta- 
tions, we are very apt to go astray. But the exist- 
ence of such a purpose is a necessary implication 
of theistic faith. Sometimes the historical crisis 
is such, and the co-working of complex factors 
so marked, that we seem to be aware of a divinity 
that shapes our ends. Then we speak of a guid- 
ing or overruling Providence. But commonly life 
runs on in the familiar routine, and we seem left 
to our own judgment to find the way. At such 
times we have nothing to say of Providence. But 
it is clear that the only difference is that some- 
times the divine purpose seems manifest, while at 
other times it is hidden. The purpose, however, 
is equally real and equally controlling at all times, 
though not equally manifest. Our eyes are holden 
in this matter mainly because of our deistic phi- 
losophy with its self-running nature and absentee 
God. If this philosophy were set aside, most of 
our difficulties would disappear of themselves.” 


The stereotyped form of objection to belief 
in a prodigy or miracle, the writer goes on to 
say, is based on the “suspicion that if we un- 
derstood all the hidden connections of the 
event, we should find it to be natural, and 
hence undivine, after all.” This objection van- 
ishes when we accept the idea of divine im- 
manence, for “then we come to a natural which 
roots in the supernatural, and a supernatural 
whose methods are natural.” To this neither 
science nor religion has any objection. 

Similarly, the objections to “special” crea- 
tion, “special” providence, rest on a miscon- 
ception. If there be any providence at all, 
says Professor Bowne, it must be special, “as 
a providence in general would be no provi- 
dence at all. Any real providence in 
our lives must specify itself into perfectly def- 
inite and special ordering of events, or it+van- 
ishes altogether. In this sense all providences 
are special providences, or they are nothing.” 
He continues: 




















“Here again the divine immanence helps us 
If there be purpose in anything, there is purpose 
in everything. The creative plan must include 
all its details, and the immanent creative will 
must specifically realize all its special demands. 
Both philosophy and religion unite in this view. 
Philosophy shuts us up to it, and it is a postulate 
of religion. But both philosophy and religion also 
unite in rejecting a doctrine of special providence 
which implies that things go their own way for 
the most part, and that God now and then inter- 
venes in a striking fashion for his favorites. On 
the view of the divine immanence, events are 
supernatural in their causality and natural in 
the order of their happenings; and a so-called 
special providence would be simply an event in 
which the divine purpose and causality, which are 
in all things, could be more clearly traced, or 
would more markedly appear, than in more fa- 
miliar matters. But when we know that divine 
wisdom and love are in all things, we are less con- 
cerned about ‘special interventions.’ ” 

It will be a great step forward, the writer 
concludes, when religious thought is adjusted 
to this conception, “when we see the divine 
causality in all things and the naturalness of 
the divine working, and when instead of melo- 
dramatic irruptions from without we have or- 
derly unfoldings from within along the lines 
of familiar law and influence.” Further: 

“If our daily bread came to us by raven ex- 
press, or by a great sheet let down from the skies, 
it would be no more divinely sent than it is when 
it comes through the springing grass, or the grow- 
ing corn, or the ripening harvest. Similarly, God 
works His will in history not apart from men, but 
through men and in partnership with them; and 
the work is no less divine on that account. An 
angel flying abroad through the skies to preach 
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our shores, and chronicles his impressions in a book that 


has been crowned by the French Academy, 


the everlasting gospel would amazingly tickle the 
spiritual groundling, but devoted men and women, 
speaking from heart to heart in our human speech 
of the good news of God, would be quite as divine 
and more effective. For if they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, they would not be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” 


A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF OUR RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The Abbé Felix Klein, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris, recently visited our shores 
and set down his impressions in a volume en- 
titled “Au Pays de la Vie Intense,” which has 
already run through seven editions and has 
been crowned by the French Academy. He 
has now put the book within reach of Ameri- 
can readers in an English translation,* and we 
have a chance to look at our country and its 
institutions through the eyes of a scholarly 
French priest. The abbé is friendly, and even 
flattering, in his tone. He devotes a great deal 
of space to religious subjects, and is especially 
impressed by our religious tolerance. Initia- 
tive and tolerance are the two great American 


*IN THE ep or THE Strenuous Lirz. By Abbé Felix 


Klein. cC. McClurg & Co. 


qualities, he says; adding: “The courage to 
act and the wisdom to permit others to act,— 
what is more beautiful, and in our day more 
necessary, than this?” The abbé’s opinions 
are strongly colored by his Roman Catholic 
sympathies, and in one place he goes so far 
as to say: “America, far from being, as we 
had been led to expect, a Protestant country in 
which the Catholic Church was respected, 
proved to be, in our opinion, a country half 
theistic and half Christian, in which Catholi- 
cism holds the highest place.” 

President Roosevelt and Bishop J. L. Spald- 
ing, of Peoria, Illinois, are taken as exemplars 
of the truest kind of American religion. To 
the former the author dedicates his book, by 
permission; the latter’s works he is trans- 
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lating into French. The abbé thinks that 
President Roosevelt deserves to be described 
as “the militant Christian.” He comments 
with approval on a characteristic address made 
by our Chief Executive before the Catholic 
Society of the Holy Name, founded for the 
suppression of blasphemy, and on felicitous 
words uttered by him at a great open-air 
gathering of Episcopalians. He is impressed 
by the fact that the President was fraternizing 
with Roman Catholic priests one day and with 
Anglican bishops the next. He says further: 


“President Roosevelt is a complete man, in 
whom mind and muscle, soul and body, are har- 
moniously developed, the realized ideal of the 
nation to which he belongs; who by years of 
ranch-life turned an originally weak constitution 
into one of robust health; who in politics never 
hides his convictions; who in foreign affairs, 
perhaps like others, has exaggerated the rights 
of his-own country; but who, if we judge him by 
his intentions and acts as a whole, regulates his 
conduct, as he says, by the motto of Lincoln: ‘Do 
the best; but if you can’t do the best, then do the 
best you can.’” 


The abbé pays another enthusiastic tribute 
to Bishop Spalding, preluding his remarks 
with the statement: “American bishops are 
noted for their simplicity, and he is the sim- 
plest of them all.” 


“Bishop, orator, author, simple citizen, he goes 
about his work without ever caring for appear- 
ances; and thinks of what he ought to do, not 
what people may say of him. There is no more 
affectation in his mode of living than about his 
person. His dwelling, his speech, and his manner 
are those of an honest man, neither luxurious 
nor austere. It seems as if he considered ex- 
ternal details not worth either magnifying or be- 
littling. For him, the picture, not the frame, is 
of importance. During our week of intimacy I 
did not remark a single striking feature in con- 
nection with this great bishop. We lived in the 
little rectory, with his family of three priests 
belonging to the Cathedral. We took long drives 
in a buggy, and when we stopped to visit churches 
or convents, the prelate, more expert in the mat- 
ter than I, tied our horse to the hitching-post him- 
self; we enjoyed long chats after meals—and 
that was all. All? Yes, truly; but I sought no 
more; for those few days have left in my memory 
much light and peace. have met more 
competent specialists on many topics. But I 
doubt if there actually exists in the world another 
man with a better understanding of religious, 
social, and philosophic problems; and I do not 
know if there lives anywhere a more Christian 
thinker or a Christian who thinks more pro- 
foundly.” 


In surveying the general religious situation 
in this country, M. Klein confesses that he was 
surprised to find that one-half, or even more, 


of the people of the United States are non- 
sectarian, 7. ¢., belong to no religious de- 
nomination whatsoever. But of these he says: 
“Even the non-church-goers, for the most part, 
believe in God, and in the immortality of the 
soul; they sincerely take part in the prayers 
the nation offers up to God on certain solemn 
occasions; and, more than that, they love the 
Gospel, and what might be called their natural 
religion is always Christian in its outward 
manifestation.” He remarks that during his 
sojourn in this country he “bought at ran- 
dom every kind of newspaper, without ever 
hearing or reading a word against religion.” 
He comments further: 


“But still the bald and disquieting fact re- 
mains, that in this great country one-half of the 
people are absolutely without any positive re- 
ligion. eer 

“Will this state of things continue? Will it 
even grow worse? 

“This is doubtless a serious problem; and those 
Americans who feel that they are in some way 
responsible for the nation’s future realize it full 
well. To maintain at all costs the religious ideal, 
and the Christian standard above wealth, ma- 
terial well-being, and power,—this is the one 
thing chiefly insisted upon in their discourses by 
the leaders of American public opinion, by the 
most clear-sighted and eminent of her sons, like 
President Roosevelt or Bishop Spaulding.” 


From almost all his experiences in this coun- 
try the abbé gathers spiritual fruits. Even a 
visit to Wall Street led indirectly to “clear 
testimony to a faith in other than material 
treasures” : 


“We visited the business section, inspected a 
few stores and newspaper offices, and then went 
to the new Stock Exchange. From the gallery 
overlooking the great floor of the Exchange, we 
witnessed a barbarous spectacle. They tell us 
that Paris and London and Berlin offer sights 
quite equal to this, and I will believe it if I must. 
I found the New York Exchange utterly beyond 
the possibilities of description; and fleeing away 
as fast as I could, I was fain to seek the seclusion 
of the neighboring cemetery, which, like a poetic 
little hamlet, encircles Trinity Church. Around 
this beautiful Gothic temple, very pure and sober 
in style, are grouped tombs a century and a half 
old. Stones hidden in the grass cover the an- 
cestors of the great metropolis, and so reverently 
is their sleep guarded that not even the most 
tempting offers can induce the trustees of the 
church to surrender this holy ground. Yet every 
square foot of that domain represents a fortune. 
Thus to respect the pious purpose for which it 
was originally destined is, in my opinion, to give 
clear testimony to a faith in other than material 
treasures, and nobly to proclaim in the very 
midst of the temple of Mammon the sovereignty 
of the ideal,” 
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EYE-STRAIN AS THE CAUSE OF THE VAGARIES OF GENIUS 


Those vagaries of genius which the world 
has been taught to discern in the careers of 
Wagner, Nietzsche, Carlyle, De Quincey, 
Tschaikowsky and Turner were the direct re- 
sult of eye-strain. There was no madness in the 
origin of their eccentricities. Similarly, eye- 
strain affords a key to the careers of Robert 
srowning, George Eliot,- Herbert Spencer, 
Darwin, Huxley, Margaret Fuller, John Ad- 
dington Symonds, Taine and innumerable 
others. In the light of the new ophthal- 
mology, therefore, volumes of literary and art 
history must be rewritten. Thus the Berlin 
oculist, Liebreich, was certain that the peculiar 
character of Turner’s pictures was due to his 
astigmatism. If Turner’s pictures be viewed 
through proper astigmatic lenses, these paint- 
ings would appear as those of other painters 
with normal The musician, Tschai- 
kowsky, was troubled all his life by sleepless- 
ness, fatigue and depression, traceable to eye- 
strain and conditioning the products of his 
amazing genius. Why these truths have been 
completely missed and why the notion that 
genius is to madness near allied should persist 
are matters with which Dr. George M. 
Gould deals in a series of notable recent 
studies.* Here are the preliminary considera- 
tions involved: 


eyes. 


“Dryden’s famous couplet is a poor and un- 
truthful variation of Aristotle's ‘No excellent 
soul is exempt from a mixture of madness,’ and 
of Seneca’s ‘No great genius is without a mixture 
of insanity.’ The truth, the little truth, there may 
be in the sayings consists principally of three con- 
stituent errors: 1. The people who accept such a 
psychology of genius and insanity are themselves 
incapable of knowing or understanding in what 
genius or madness consists and view both as 
something alien. They are in no danger of illus- 
trating either genius or insanity. 2. They may 
drive the genius into dementia by their stupid un- 
recognition and even hatred. 3. A genius may go 
mad because of eye-strain. 

“Mrs. Carlyle, tortured for forty years by ex- 
cruciating suffering, may, in the crisis of pain 
and the mystery of it, gaspingly demand a promise 
that if she goes mad she shall not be put in a 
madhouse. De Quincey may prevent pain and in- 
sanity by opium. Great alienists may assure Park- 
man he will soon be a maniac and may _ class 
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Schopenhauer and Wagner as such. Wagner 
may live in fear of it and Nietzsche may be 
crushed into the horrible actuality of it. It all 
proves not the silly pathology of the proverb but 
the sin and the want of medical science. <A 
simple or rather, speaking in optical terms, a com- 
pound pair of lenses would have absolutely pre- 
vented the entire tragedy in each case.” 

Ocular symptoms, ignored in a crude state 
of ophthalmological science, show to-day that 
De: Quincey’s life was one of intense ocular 
strain. One proof is, Dr. Gould tells us, that 
De Quincey kept an eye closed in the latter 
part of his life when he was reading or writ- 
ing, and that eye is plainly divergent in his 
portrait. In the latter part of Wagner’s life 
at least the left eye was turned upward and 
outward and the forehead wrinkled to keep 
the lid above the pupil. That demonstrates to 
Dr. Gould many years of previous suffering. 
Parkman’s photophobia was his first and most 
constant symptom during life. He had also 
blepharitis and meibomian cysts. Pain in his 
eyes was as constant a symptom with Nietzsche 
as pain in the head and gastric trouble. The 
significances of such things in the careers of 
these great men are best illustrated, Dr. Gould 
points out, by a diagnosis or “biographic 
clinic,’ based upon an individual case. He 
gives many, that of De Quincey being typical. 
Having supplied appropriate extracts from the 
list of this writer’s physical ailments as 
recorded in the biographies and letters, Dr. 
Gould diagnoses : 

“Without a scrap of direct evidence as to the 
existence of eye-strain, a study of the clinical 
biography of De Quincey by a competent oculist 
should convince him that the mystery of De 
Quincey’s life and disease, ‘the key to the original 
cause,’ as he puts it, of his suffering, was reflex 
ocular neurosis. Why then did his eyes not pain 
him and he suffer? It is one of the greatest of 
unutilized truths, long known, strangely ignored, 
that in the vast majority of cases of eye-strain 
the morbid results of the astigmatism, ete., are 
not felt in the eyes. It is perfectly explainable 
why this is so. The value of the eye so overtops 
that of almost any other organ that the reflex 
results of its unphysiologic function must be 
shunted anywhere except back to the eye itself. 
In women it goes to the head and the world is 
full of those tortured nearly every day of their 
life with head ache and sick head ache (‘bilious’ 
or nervous head aches). In many, and especially 
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His researches in ophtalmology have revolutionized sci- 
entific conceptions of the pathology of genius. 


in men working much with the eyes, the reflex is 
to the digestional organs, with ‘indigestion’ and 


‘liver derangements,’ ‘anorexia,’ etc. The truth 
that eye-strain induces these functional gastric, 
intestinal and biliary disorders, can not much 
longer be ignored. When acted upon it will con- 
stitute one of the greatest advances in practical 
medicine that has ever been made. . . . 

“We must not forget that in the days of De 
Quincey, Carlyle, etc., candles and rush lights 
were the common sources of artificial light. When 
even our wonderful best modern lights are by no 
means equal to daylight and are found taxing to 
weak and defective eyes, what must have been 
the degree of eye-strain in the days of candles? 

“At about sixty-five De Quincey’s eyes began 
troubling him. When accommodation had been 
entirely lost, the morbid reflex could not be 
shunted elsewhere and must be returned to fhe 
eyes themselves. He had ‘pain,’ which means, 
beyond question, inflammation of the external 
or visible parts of the eye. (Cataract and retinal 
inflammations are painless.) Stopping reading 
by candle light naturally relieved him. It re- 
turned worse than ever and affected the cornea 
(‘all but blind’) and sulphate of zinc was the 
excellent remedy used. This conjunctival trouble 
continued to the end of his life and in the last 
vears most of the reading was done for him by 
others, reading aloud. 

“As I have said, the trained oculist would not 
need direct evidence of ametropia, etc., to con- 
vince him of the subtle source of De Quincey’s 
affliction. But as such positive evidence would 
aid in bringing conviction to the layman and to 
the ultra-conservative physician, he would wel- 


come any such demonstration of the optical ab 
normality of this patient’s eyes. Luckily, it exists 
and in a duplicate and mutually corroborative 
form. The first is the picture of De Quincey 
prefixed to the ‘Life and Letters’ (by Page) made 
from the portrait by Mr. James Archer, R. S. A. 
In this, as any ophthalmologist, or even any ob- 
servant layman, can see, the eyes are divergent. 
In sitting for a portrait in which the eyes are not 
directed (‘centred’) upon the spectator, they nat 
urally fall into a position of noninnervation, de- 
scribed as ‘at rest,’ ‘fixed upon vacancy’ or ‘look- 
ing at an infinite distance’ . . . 

“The truth was that De Quincey had what the 
American oculist calls ‘exophoria’ and the Euro- 
pean names ‘insufficiency of the interni.’” 


It should also be noted, adds Dr. Gould, that 
the opium De Quincey took would produce 
myosis or narrowing of the pupil to a “pin 
point” diameter. This would also greatly aid 
him in shutting out the confusing rays or dif- 
fusion circles caused by astigmatism and 
would thus, in a way, make his vision better. 
Unconsciously this fact may also have aided 
in the addiction to the opium habit itself. Up 
to the age of about sixty-two he was able to 
preserve binocular vision, but at an expense 
to his nervous and digestional system which 
was essentially the cause of his opium habit 
and of all his suffering. At any time of his 
life a proper pair of spectacle lenses would 
have relieved De Quincey of his sufferings, 
would have enabled him to quit opium-taking 
and would have allowed him to pursue a far 
more wonderful literary career. And De 
Quincey’s struggle to free himself from his 
opium habit was to a certain extent a scientific 
blunder. It was well that he relapsed into the 
habit at one period of the myopic astigmatism 
he suffered from. 

In the case of Carlyle—whose indigestion is 
scorned by Dr. Gould as a blunder of diagnosis 
distorting to our whole view of the man—the 
painter of his portrait could not help carrying 
to the canvas the pained, exhausted look of 
eye-strain to be seen in all the later portraits 
of the sage of Chelsea. Carlyle’s portrait re- 
veals years of morbid ocular labor. That 
ocular labor gave the feeling of the rat gnaw- 
ing at the pit of Carlyle’s stomach. The acme 
of physical and intellectual suffering was in 
his case to supply a correct intellect, the 
product of eyes, with an optically morbid pair 
of eyes and compel them to work «for sixty 
years against the demands of the laws of all 
past time. Carlyle’s real disposition was sweet, 
mild, kind. Eye-strain—not indigestion— 
souréd him: 


“In some men the untoward conditions of cir- 
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cumstances, the ill health, the mental abnormal- 
ism, etc., may have little or no effect upon the 
quality of their literary labors. In others this 
may be subtly modified, and in others still the 
differences caused may be most profound. Car- 
lyle, I think, is an example of the last class. 
Every work he brought forth is in almost every 
line modified by the direct result of the condi- 
tions of eye-strain while engaged upon it. The 
very choice of subjects is dictated by it.” 

The more sensitive the nature of a man, the 
more the reflex from eye-strain tends to be 
cerebral. The more resistant a man’s nature, 
the more the reflex from eye-strain tends to be 
digestional. Carlyle and Huxley, therefore, 
would not have headache so much as dyspeptic 
symptoms. Robert Browning, on the other 
hand, had chiefly, though not solely, the cere- 
bral type of reflex from eye-strain. 
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too poignant to reproduce. More than once he 
thought of suicide and once—at twenty-eight, note 
the age—he seriously contemplated it. He had 
thought deeply, perhaps too deeply, of his life 
problem, but his nonmedical mind could reach no 
nearer the little-great truth than ‘it is the centre of 
the soul that ails.’ Intellect, one must keep re- 
peating, is the product of vision—physical or 
rather physiologic vision.” : 





As regards the biographic clinic upon 
Symonds’s life, declares Dr. Gould, the greatest 
medical interest may lie in the development of 
his pulmonary tuberculosis. Careful observa- 
tion of the morbid conditions of many such pa- 
tients has convinced Dr. Gould that the severe 
migraine of eye-strain is a potent and frequent 
source of this kind of infection. The symp- 





He was cursed not with the tem- 
perament ascribed to him by biog- 
raphers, but by reflex ocular neuro- 
sis. Like De Quincey, Carlyle, Dar- 
win and Huxley, the poet Browning 
never suspected the cause of his life 
ragedy. Wagner had astigmatism, 
the key to his career. The whole 
course of Wagner’s life crisis might 
have been deflected if ophthal- 
mology had been in a stage suffi- 
ciently advanced to prescribe the 
right lenses—bifocals in his mature 
years. Each of several of Wagner’s 
operas has over a million notes, the 
stems being, of course, at axis 90°, 
and the five ruled lines of the music 
paper at axis 180°. These notes 
were placed there by his hand gov- 
erned by his astigmatic eyes! In 
the same way, Dr. Gould finds John 
Addington Symonds dying at fifty- 
three, a hero of erudition and litera- 
ture, a martyr of medical indiffer- 
ence and ignorance. To quote: 

“The principles had been scientific- 
ally stated for thirty years which, if 
put into practice, would have given 
him complete relief. Although many 
thousands have found that relief dur- 
ng the last twenty-five years, many 
ther thousands are to-day needlessly 
suffering exactly as did Symonds... . 

“The pity of it is all the greater if 
the tragedy was wholly unnecessary 














and obviable. For the patient it is, as 


Symonds himself wrote, ‘the final sense Prom “Wequighia Cities.’ 


of impotence. to be effectual, most 
poignant, most crushing, most persua- 
sive and yet unutterable.’ ‘The heart- 
rending outbreaks of sorrow and dis- 
appointment at his destiny are almost 





by Dr. George M. Gould 


PHOTOGRAPH OF TAINE SHOWING HIS STRABISMUS 


AND PTOSIS 


“How easy it is at present to prevent in modern patients the entire 
list of evils which is evident in the case of Taine!” 
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PORTRAIT OF RICHARD WAGNER REVEALING HOW HIS LEFT EYE 
TURNED OUT AND UPWARD 


“This turning of the left eye upward and outward,” writes Dr. George M. Gould in “Bio 


graphic Clinics,” (V 
astigmatism and anisometrorpia.” 


toms immediately preceding Symonds’s death 
at fifty-three suggest the symptoms of Lewes 
and of George Eliot. Far otherwise was the 
accompaniment of the eye-strain that caused 
the tragedy of Taine’s life: 

“It is the old story repeated—the production 
or increase of myopia by uncorrected ametropia. 
That he was also astigmatic and anisometropic is 
beyond question from the fact of his most severe 
reflexes caused by the use of his eyes both to the 
eyes themselves and to the brain. 

“Towards the end of life there 


was paretic, 
almost paralytic ptosis or drooping of the lids, a 
somewhat frequent result of long continued eye- 


strain. In the right it is greater than in the left, 
showing the longer and more severe, but at last 
ineffectual, effort to keep the right eye in func- 
tion. The entire expression of the eyes and 
neighboring structures speaks plainly of the 
struggle. ‘His eyes showed a cast behind their 


(Vol. IL), “is, as oculists know, a result of ametropia and especially of 


spectacles,’ says one who knew him in later life. 
The date at which the right eye gave up the at- 
tempt at binocular vision is not suggested in the 
life and letters. : 

“Its exclusion from use marked the end of 
long and painful periods of effort which, while 
it lasted, produced great suffering and when com- 
pleted would probably bring a decided, possibly 
an entire, measure of relief. How easy it 1s at 
present to prevent in modern patients the entire 
list of evils which is so evident in the case of 
Taine!” 

Taine’s eye-strain never apparently went so 
far as to imply that delusion, the insanity of 
genius. But in the great majority of cases 
there are the mental and physical agonies en- 
dured by Nietzsche until paralysis came to his 
rescue: 


“One heartrending result of their exhaustion 
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was the desire or fear of death, or of worse than 
death, insanity. Darwin was always on the verge 
of despair and at one time in middle life made his 
will in view, as he thought, of approaching death. 

Carlyle often shuddered at the apparent useless- 
ness and fatigue of life and the advisability of 
death. Wagner was constantly tempted to suicide 
and at one time seems to have resolved upon it. 
Whittier, Nietzsche, Wagner, all were convinced, 
in youth or mid-age, that their lives had been 
lived out and that nothing was left to do, at least 
no ability to do it. The peculiar nature of eye- 
strain, the rapidity with which it produces morbid 
reflexes and is relieved, explains the facts of the 
coexistence and alternation of exhaustion and irri- 
tation. They are mere aspects of one neura’ and 
psychic fact.” 

The explosion of the delusion that insanity 
and genius are allied is to be attributed, Dr. 
Gould tells us, to one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of recent years—astigmatism : 

“Even up: to the last years the diseases called 
biliousness, headache, dyspepsia, acute lithemia 
and by many other terms, were entirely misunder- 


stood and treatment was in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. But there was brought into prac- 
tical use during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century a discovery of as great medical importance 
as any made during the century and, so far as 
the relief of actual suffering is concerned, of far 
greater significance than any. Astigmatism, its 
influence upon the general health and character 
and the methods. of correcting it, is the dis- 
covery of which we speak, and with the dis- 
covery the last great stronghold af the ancient 
and medieval superstition of the humoral pa- 
thology was taken. Whenever the symptoms of 
functional cerebral, mental and digestional dis- 
ease, such as headache, dyspepsia, ‘biliousness,’ 
sick headache, migraine, neurasthenia, anemia, 
vertigo, insomnia, anorexia, constipation, eructa- 
tion of gas, languor, ill temper, melancholia, etc., 
are temporary or acute and dependent upon well 
known excess or abnormalism in eating or drink- 
ing, the patient is more than stupid if he does 
not tell you of the fact. The vast majority of 
such cases, say at least ninety per cent., are not 
caused by dietary indiscretion or organic disease, 
and of these over ninety per cent. are reflex 
ocular neuroses, i.e., due to eye-strain.” 





MYSTERY OF 


It was mainly for the purpose of solving 
the riddle of the great ice barrier of the Ant- 
arctic—a wall of ice about 470 miles long and 
on an average 150 feet high—that Captain 
Robert F. Scott, C. V. O., R. N., made his 
famous voyage toward the south pole in the 
Discovery, a full account of which he has 
just given to the world.* Captain Scott was 
instructed by the scientific societies financing 
his expedition to explore the ice barrier to its 
eastern extremity and to discover the land 
supposed to flank this barrier to the eastward 
or to ascertain that it does not exist, and gen- 
erally to solve the very important physical and 
geographical problems connected with this re- 
markable ice formation. Sixty years before, 
as Captain Scott himself relates, Ross’s tri- 
umphant voyage to these same regions had 
been abruptly terminated by a frowning cliff 
of ice, which he traced nearly four hundred 
miles to the east. Such a phenomenon was 
unique, and for sixty years it had been dis- 
cussed and rediscussed, and many a_ theory 
had been built on the slender foundation of 
fact which alone the meager information con- 
cerning it could afford. 

Yet the most important result of the expedi- 


*THE VOYAGE “sf Nhe DISCOVERY. 
F, Scott, C. V. O., R.N. 
Scribner’ s — 


By Captain Robert 
in two volumes. Charles 


THE GREAT 


ANTARCTIC ICE BARRIER | 


tion led by Captain Scott—so far as concerns 


the great ice barrier—was obtained almost by 
accident. Some thirteen and a half months 
after the establishment of a supply depot—es- 
tablished by carefully calculated alignment— 
a member of the expedition found to his 
astonishment that the alignment was no longer 
“on.” There was a displacement of 608 
yards. Thus was obtained an indication of 
movement in this great barrier of ice 
movement the comparative rapidity of which 
presents a problem for which he can conceive 
of no solution. The cause of it remains “a 
problem of extraordinary interest,” and “shows 
that there are still conditions in the extreme 
south of which we have no knowledge.” 

Captain Scott’s first view of the great ice 
barrier impressed him profoundly : 


“The sea to the north lay clear and blue, save 
where it was dotted by snowy white icebergs. 
The barrier edge, in shadow, looked like a long 
narrowing black ribbon as it ran with slight 
windings to the eastern horizon. South of this 
line, to the southeast of our position, a vast plain 
extended indefinitely, whilst faint shadows on 
its blue-grey surface seemed to indicate some 
slight inequality in level. Further yet to the 
south the sun faced us and the plain was lost in 
the glitter of its reflection. Itewas an impressive 
sight and the very vastness of what lay at our 
feet seemed to add fo our sense of its mystery. 

As we steamed along this high ice wall 
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on the afternoon of the 29th we had an inde- 
scribable sense of impending change. The con- 
stant differences which we had observed in the 
barrier outline during the past twenty-four hours 
seemed to us to indicate strongly the proximity 
of land, though probably none of us could have 
produced a very tangible argument to support 
this view. We all felt that the plot was thick- 
ening and we could not fail to be inspirited by 
the facts that we had not so far encountered the 
heavy pack ice which Ross reported in this region, 
and that consequently we were now sailing in an 
open sea into an unknown world. 

“Many an eager face peered over the side, 
Now and then a more imaginative individual 
would find some grand discovery in the cloud 
forms that fringed the horizon, but even as he 
reported it in excited tones his image would fade 
and he would be forced to sink again into crest- 
fallen silence. 

“Meanwhile we were making comparatively 
rapid progress along the uniform high wall on 
our right. Perhaps the engines, as well as those 
in charge of them, were eager to find out what 
lay beyond. Our course lay well to the north- 
ward of east and the change came at eight in 
the evening, when suddenly the ice cliff turned 
to the east and, becoming more and more ir- 
regular, continued in that direction for about five 
miles, when it again turned sharply to the north. 

“Into the deep bay thus formed we ran and as 
we approached the ice which lay ahead and to the 
eastward of us, we saw that it differed in char- 
acter from anything we had yet seen. The ice 
foot descended to varying heights of ten or 
twenty feet above the water and behind it the 
snow’ surface rose in long undulating slopes to 
rounded ridges whose height we could only esti- 
mate. If any doubt remained in our minds that 
this was snow-covered land, a sounding of 100 
fathoms quickly dispelled it. But what a land! 
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On the swelling mounds of snow above us there 
was not one break, not a feature to give definition 
to the hazy outline. Instinctively one felt that 
such a scene as this was most perfectly devised 
to produce optical illusions in the explorer and 
to cause those errors into which we had found 
even experienced persons to be led. What could 
be the height of that misty summit? And what 
the distance of that shadowy undulation? In- 
struments provided no answer—we could but 
guess, and although guesses gave an average 
height of 800 or 900 feet to the visible horizon, 
one would have been little surprised to learn that 
the reality was half or double that amount.’ 


The time had now come to employ the 
balloon which was one of the prime factors 
in this part of the exploration. The honor of 
being the first aeronaut to make an ascent in 
the antarctic region belongs to Captain Scott. 
He went up five hundred feet and made very 
novel observations: 


“Here the nature of the barrier surface towards 
the south could be seen well. South of the rising 
slope ahead of the ship I had expected to see a 
continuous level plain, but to my surprise found 
that the plain continued in a series of long un- 
dulations running approximately east and west, 
or parallel to the barrier edge; the first two un- 
dulations could be distinctly seen, each wave oc- 
cupying a space of two or three miles, but beyond 
that the existence of further waves was only in- 
dicated by alternate light and shadow, growing 
fainter in the distance. In the far south a bank 
of cloud had all the appearance of high land, but 
such indications are now too well known not to 
be received with caution, and even as I looked 
through my,glasses, faint changes in outline were 
perceptible. Far over the snow expanse a small 
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THE HIGHEST ICE WALL OF THE 


“Instinctively one felt that such a scene 


BARRIER BETWEEN MAN AND THE 


as this was most perfectly 


SOUTH POLE 


devised to produce optical illusions in the ex- 


plorer and to cause those errors into which we had found even experienced persons to be led,’ 


black dot represented our sledge party. They 
must have been nearly eight miles away and their 
visibility shows how easily a contrast can be seen 
on the monotonous grey of the snow.” 


Nevertheless, Captain Scott confesses that 
he left the great ice barrier what he had found 
it—the grand mystery of the Antarctic. He 
goes no further than to say that it runs over 
four hundred miles east and west as a con- 
tinuous cliff of ice. It comes to an abrupt 
termination where it attains that lonely island 
to which the name of Ross is given on the 
maps. And Captain Scott observes with the 
regret of the born but baffled explorer that 
“everywhere the explorer’s ship is brought up 
by solid land or by some mighty wall resem- 
bling that of the great ice barrier. To pass 
beyond his ship, therefore, the explorer must 
either travel over land or over great and an- 
cient snow fields which possess a similar sur- 
face. Judging from our present knowledge of 


the antarctic regions it is doubtful whether 
extensive journeys will ever be made over the 
sea ice.” 

But the scientific societies which defrayed 
the expenses of Captain Scott’s daring journey 
are not at all daunted by the obstacle of the 
ice barrier. Already the interest of explorers 
has been enlisted in a new expedition. The 
plans of the enterprise have not been finally 
made. The present purpose is to secure the 
co-operation, if possible, of the leading govern- 
ments of the world. The geographical sec- 
tion of the British Association has authorized 
the preparation of an elaborate report on the 
ice barrier. There is some dispute as to 
whether Captain Scott has understood the 
phenomena upon which he bases his opinion 
that the great ice barrier is in a state. of mo- 
tion. According to the Paris Cosmos the bar- 
rier could scarcely be in a state of motion if 
it reposes upon a continent. 
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Coal and natural oils and gases are essen- 
tially temporary resources in relation to man’s 
ever-growing need of power and the world is 
within measurable distance of their super- 
session or extinction, thinks Dr. Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology at 
Harvard. In his new book* he asserts, how- 
ever, that, viewed as a whole, the forecast for 
the future of power, with the world peopled to 
its maximum of food-giving resources, is far 
from unfavorable. In fact, it is rather favor- 
able. The falling waters, the winds, and the 
tides are great and permanent sources of sup- 
ply from which the mind of man will be cer- 
tain to win his needs for the period of his 
sojourn upon this planet: 


“The largest share of solar energy which we 
have a chance to capture and turn to account in 
our arts is that embodied in the winds. There 
are as yet insufficient data for computing the 
quantity of this power that can possibly be won 
for our service, but it certainly amounts to very 
many times as much as is now won from all the 
other sources now utilized by man. This source 
of power was the first to be used—at the outset 
in the sails of boats—but it has as yet afforded 
little help in the arts. The winds have ground 
much corn and pumped a deal of water but, ex- 
cept in sails, they have not helped us much. The 
difficulty arises from the great variations in the 
speed of the air currents and the long periods in 
which the movement is so slight that they af- 
ford no effective power whatever, together with 
other periods when their speed is likely to be 
destructive to any machinery large enough to 
win much value in any state of their motion. It 
seems likely, however, that the method of the 
storage battery, with the cheapening of its cost 
and the increase of its efficiency, which may 
reasonably be expected in the near future, will 
enable us so to husband the energy afforded by 
windmills that they will serve for constant uses. 
It may also be possible to find a more direct way 
of utilizing this source of power by using the 
variable work of windmills in pumping water to 
a height whence it can be made to give a constant 
supply to water engines. As it is, this oldest 
servant of man is still among his useful helpers; 
the sails of mills and ships are together more 
numerous than any other machines by which he 
hitches his economic wagons to the stars and in 
time they are likely to yield more power than all 
other devices.” 


The next largest source of solar energy is 
that obtained from falling water 


“With the method of turning the energy of fall- 
ing water into electricity and thence back to 
dynamic power it is now possible to send that 
force a hundred miles from the point where it is 


*MAN AND THE EARTH. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 
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> OF POWER 


obtained and, with the improvements that are 
constantly mz aking, it seems likely that the dis 
tance to which it way be conveyed will in time 
become practically unlimited. In no other case 
has the use of any source of power been so 
speedily extended. ; 

“Considered as a whole, the rivers of the earth 
promise, with the aid of the engineer, to afford 
far more dynamic help to the arts than all that 
now serves them. Moreover, this help will be 
from sources of continuous supply and not, like 
that from coal, in the way of speedy exhaustion. 
And, further, the full utilization of the streams 
as sources of power, because it involves the proc 
ess of holding back the flood waters, will in a 
considerable measure aid in diminishing the speed 
with which the soil passes to the sea, while the 
water, after it has been used to turn the wheels, 
may, to a great extent, be made to serve the pur- 
poses of irrigation. The increase in the use of 
this source of energy will probably not continue 
to be very rapid until the supply of the fossil fuel 
approaches exhaustion; from that time on it will 
necessarily be speedy, until all this gr oup of re- 
sources is completely applied to the arts.” 


The other source of power originating be- 
yond the earth is the tide, produced mainly by 
the moon’s attraction. The total energy in- 
volved in the tidal movement is so large that 
if all of it could be turned to the uses of man 
there would be a supply ample for the needs 
of all the hosts which the soil could sustain: 


“Unfortunately, we can conceive of no conve- 
nient means whereby this power which the sun 
and moon expend upon the earth can in any great 
measure be applied to industries. The tide mill, 
which appears to have been designed in England 
some centuries ago and to have been brought to 
this country in the colonial period, is a simple 
device consisting of a dam with wheels so ar- 
ranged that they are impelled by the water as it 
enters or leaves the embayed space. The energy 
thus attained may be very considerable; it would 
not be costly at many places to win a maximum 
of several thousand horse power. There is, how- 
ever, the serious difficulty that the energy thus 
obtained is irregularly distributed, the maximum 
arising twice each day at mid-tide and falling 
to nothing four times each day at the time of 
low and high tide. There are yet other irregu- 
larities in the difference between spring and neap 
tides, as well as the daily alteration by about an 
hour of the maxima and minima of the risings. 
The result is that there have never been more 
than a few hundred tide mills at any one time 
in operation, and these have been limited to such 
uses as grinding corn. With the development of 
steam power, they have gradually passed out of 
service, so that it is doubtful if there be a score 
of them now in operation in North America. It 
is, however, possible that with the development 
of an efficient storage battery system the powers 
obtainable from the tides will be greatly increased. 
In the time, but a few centuries remote from the 

















when the need of replacing the power 
derived from fuel is great, the tide is pretty sure 


present, 


to afford a most valuable resource to all the 
countries about the northern parts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans where the range is great and 
the sites for mills numerous.” 

Power obtained from the motion of sea 


waves will scarcely be used by man, thinks 


PROFESSOR VON BEHRING’S 


It seems to be the fate of international medi- 
cal congresses, observes the London Lancet, 
to be the occasion for pronouncements of 
startling or somewhat heterodox views by 
eminent bacteriologists. The latest of them 
emanates from that pathologist of world-wide 
reputation, “with a splendid record of past 
achievements,’ Professor von Behring. The 
fundamental conception of his method of war- 
fare upon tuberculosis is stated by himself in 
highly technical terms, from which it appears 
that he claims to produce not an antitoxic or 
humoral immunity, but a cellular immunity, 
which is induced by a modified constituent of 
the tubercle bacillus. This process of im- 
munization is accompanied by a change in the 
white cells of the blood and of the tissues in 
which they take their origin, by virtue of 
which these cells become apparently able to 
destroy the bacilli from which formerly they 
fled. With all due allowance for the reserve 
still maintained by Professor von Behring him- 
self, Dr. C. W. Saleeby feels warranted i 
describing the situation as follows in the Lon- 
don Outlook: 

“The change is determined by the absorption 
on the part of the white cells of a non-crystalline 
substance, or complex of substances, which is 
itself derived from tubercle bacilli. This ‘eer 
able substance, which von Behring calls TR, 
none other than the ground-up bodies of tubercle 
bacilli whose fangs have been drawn; that is to 
say, whose poisons have previously been ex- 
tracted. TR is not a living substance and there- 
fore cannot reproduce itself in the body, but von 
Behring finds that it is able to give rise to certain 
peculiar formations which have long been fa- 
miliar to the pathologist, and which have already 
been looked upon as, in all probability, defensive 
in character. 

“A point of great practical importance arises in 
connection with the preparation of this substance 
which von Behring calls TR. By way of con- 
trast, let us look first at the manner in which 


von Behring and his Japanese helper, Kitasato, 
have taught us to prepare the antitoxin which has 
already altered the whole aspect of diphtheria and 
has saved tens of thousands of lives. 


This sub- 
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Professor Shaler, except in the last extremity. 
Nor is it any more probable that man will 
ever be able to derive power of any account 
by concentrating the sun’s heat through lenses. 
The project of utilizing the central heat of the 
“arth as a source of power is pronounced 
chimerical. 


“CURE” FOR CONSUMPTION 


stance is an antitoxin, as TR is not; it is an 
antitoxin because it is capable of uniting with 
and destroying the poisonous properties of the 
toxin of diphtheria. In brief, the mode of prep- 
aration is this: the bacillus of diphtheria is cul- 
tivated in a suitable medium, and the whole, in 
liquid form, is filtered. In the filtrate there is a 
quantity of the specific poison or toxin which has 
been produced by the bacilli. This is now in- 
jected into a vein of the horse—which never 
turns its head whilst the tiny operation is per- 
formed. In the horse’s blood there is produced, 
after a time, a substance which neutralizes the 
toxin, and ultimately this is produced in such 
excess that, when a portion of the horse’s blood 
is removed and is injected under the skin of a 
choking child, the toxin which is being produced 
by the diphtheria bacilli in the child’s throat is 
neutralised and the child recovers. Death is now 
practically unknown amongst cases treated on the 
first day by this means.” 





The main point in all this for scientists is 
that the intervention of the horse (or some 
other animal) is necessary. Doubtless, the 
blood of a child who had recently recovered 
from diphtheria might serve the purpose as 
well; but at any rate the recovery of the pa- 
tient treated by this means depends upon the 
efforts previously made by the tissues of some 
other patient. The case is different with the 
new process of immunization from tubercu- 
losis: 

“TR is not an antitoxin, and it does not even 
require to be elaborated by the tissues of an 
animal infected with tuberculosis. It is con- 
tained within the tubercle bacilli themselves; so, 
in all probability, is the diphtheria antitoxin po- 
tentially contained within the bodies of the 
diphtheria bacilli—but that is a long and difficult 
story. Apparently von Behring has been able to 
obtain TR from tubercle bacilli grown outside the 
body of any animal, and with this TR he has 
actually cured various animals suffering from 
tuberculosis. A large number of interesting 
questions present themselves. If, as everyone 
now believes, despite the opinion of Professor 
Koch, tuberculosis is essentially one and the same 
in all mammals, it ought to be possible to cure a 
tuberculosis cow by TR prepared from tubercle 
bacilli from the lungs of a consumptive man. 
Similarly, it ought to be possible to cure human 
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WITH A CON- 


LATEST BACTERICLOGIST 
SUMPTION CURE 

Professor von Behring, the pathologist whose world- 
wide fame was won through his diphtheria antitoxin. 


tuberculosis by TR prepared from bacilli of bovine 
origin. Doubtless von Behring will expect the 
best results to follow from the employment of 
TR obtained from bacilli of human origin. In- 
deed there is no reason, on paper, why it should 
not be possible some day to cure a consumptive 
by TR derived from bacilli obtained from his own 
sputum, and then cultivated profusely outside his 
body.” 


The attention of the London Lancet is 
drawn less to TR than to that modified con- 
stituent of the tubercle bacillus which Pro- 
fessor von Behring tentatively calls TC and 
which, when modified by the cellular activity, 
Professor von Behring refers to as TX. The 
Lancet says: 


“He states that, in his opinion, in the process 
of immunisation of cattle against tuberculosis the 
TC is freed from other substances and exercises 
a specific action on the tissue cells, especially 
those of the germ centres of lymphoid organs. 
The TC is to be regarded as the cause on the 
one hand of the ‘hypersensibility’ to Koch’s 
tuberculin, and on the other hand of the pro- 
tective reaction against tuberculosis. Part of 
Professor von Behring’s experiments have been 
directed to saving the organism the labour of 
elaborating the TC which he has been able to 
effect in vitro; in other words, to substitute a 
passive immunisation for an active one. He then 
goes on to state that as a result of his researches 
he is able to distinguish three groups of bacillary 
materials. First, a substance soluble in water 
which possesses a fermentative and catalytic 
action. This substance, which he refers to as TV, 
represents the toxic factor of Koch’s tuberculin. 
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but a gramme in the dried state is more power- 
fully toxic than a litre of Koch’s tuberculin. 
Secondly, there is a globulin, called TGL, soluble 
in a IO per cent. solution of sodium chloride. 
It also is toxic after the manner of Koch’s tuber- 
culin. Thirdly, there are several non-toxic sub- 
stances which are soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. The bacillus deprived of these three 
groups of bodies is referred to as the ‘rest bacillus,’ 
which retains the shape and staining reactions of 
the tubercle bacillus itself. By means of certain 
preparations, the nature of which Professor von 
Behring withholds, this ‘rest bacillus’ can be 
transformed into an amorphous substance which 
is capable of being absorbed by the lymphoid cells 
of certain animals, such as the guinea-pig, rabbit, 
sheep, goat, ox, and horse. This amorphous sub- 
stance is elaborated and metamorphosed by the 
lymphoid cells of such animals and the cells then 
assume oxyphile or eosinophile characters and 
coincidently with this change the condition of 
immunity develops. A point of great importance 
is that the TC, although a non-living substance, 
is capable of producing tubercles which, however, 
neither caseate nor soften and correspond in all 
details to ‘the tuberculous granulation’ of Laennec. 
As already stated, Professor von Behring believes 
that the TC can be elaborated in vitro in such a 
manner as to be capable of utilisation in the 
treatment of human tuberculosis, but he does not 
propose to publish the therapeutic section of his 
work until the efficacy and innocuous nature of 
his new remedy have been established by clini- 
cians. He also thinks that it is advisable that 
his experiments on animals should be controlled 
by observers in other laboratories, to some of 
whom he offers to supply his ‘remedy’ for that 
purpose. In conclusion, he draws a parallel be- 
tween the present state of his researches and that 
of his work on diphtheria antitoxin, published in 
1890, which was subsequently so triumphantly 
established.” 


In this he is quite justified, adds The Lancet, 
which concedes that the evidence of time in 
favor of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria 
justifies the utmost confidence in Professor 
von Behring now: 


“In the opinion of almost all those who have 
studied the question apart from preconceived bias 
the treatment of diphtheria by antitoxin has 
passed beyond the stage of doubt as to its effi- 
cacy to the position of an established and ap- 
proved therapeutic method. Voices from among 
the medical profession in this country or abroad 
raised against it are few and far between and 
attract little attention. That this attitude of con- 
fidence is justifiable can scarcely be doubted, but 
it is possible to arrive at true conclusions on false 
premises and the opponents of all treatment by 
serums or preparations derived from living ani- 
mals endeavor from time to time to cast doubt 
upon the value of antitoxin by challenging the 
arguments which are sometimes brought forward 
to support it, just as they endeavored to combat 
the use of vaccination against small-pox by en- 
larging upon the error formerly committed by 
some of its supporters in maintaining that the 
protection conferred by one inoculation lasted un- 
impaired throughout life.” 


































SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


THE MICROBE OF OLD AGE IN BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS 


AND 


The phenomena characteristic of old age 
depend upon the indirect action of microbes 
that accumulate in our digestive tube, accord- 
ing to a hypothesis brought forward by Prof. 
Elie Metchnikoff, the famous scientist of the 
Pasteur Institute. This hypothesis, Professor 
Metchnikoff adds, rests upon a great many 
well-established facts, although absolute proof 
can be supplied only by investigations carried 
on for long years. However, the professor 
brought together as many arguments as pos- 
sible to substantiate his theory in a lecture de- 
livered at Paris and recently made accessible 
to readers here through the enterprise of 
The Scientific American: 


“If it is really intestinal microbes that are the 
cause of our senile atrophy, we must_believe that 
the more the flora of the intestines is reduced the 
fewer manifestations of old age there will be. 

“If we compare an old mammal with an old 
bird we are at once struck with the great differ- 
ence in their external appearance. An old horse 
or an old dog can easily be recognized by its 
ugliness, its lazy movements, its worn teeth, its 
lusterless hair turned white on certain portions of 
the body. A dog of 12 to 15 years shows very 
markedly all these signs of senile decrepitude. 
Birds keep their age much better and longer than 
mammals do. An aged duck, more than 20 years 
old, is alert in its movements and does not show 
externally any sign of its advanced age. Parrots 
and parroquets also remain for long years in a 
very youthful state. A little parroquet from 15 
to 19 years old, which I observed very closely for 
several years, manifested no signs whatever of 
old age. It was very lively and curious, interest- 
ing itself in all sorts of things about it, and its 
plumage was brilliant and richly colored. We 
have possessed for some years past a parroquet 
that, according to reliable information, must be 
from 70 to 75 years old. It is impossible to recog- 
nize its advanced age, so normal is its appearance 
and so easy are its movements.” 


The general rule is that birds have a much 
greater longevity than the large majority of 
mammals. An attendant circumstance is ren- 
dered significant in consequence: 


“Birds are distinguished by having an intestinal 
flora very much poorer in microbes than that of 
mammals. Possessing no large intestine, birds 
lack that great reservoir for alimentary refuse 
which, in mammals, breeds an enormous quantity 
of all sorts of microbes. A very simple method 
of assuring ourselves of this consists in a mi- 
croscopic examination directed toward ascertain- 
ing the comparative quantity of microbes con- 
tained in different parts of the digestive tube of 
a small mammal, a white mouse, for example. 
We find quite a large number in the stomach; 


MAN 


very few in the upper portions of the small in- 
testine. The lower part of the small intestine 
contains many microbes, but it is in the cecum 
and the large intestine that are found quantities 
truly enormous. The examination of the digestive 
organs of a small bird, a canary for example, 
having the same weight as the mouse above men- 
tioned, gives quite a different result. In canaries 
microbes are found, but in véry small numbers. 
The stomach and the small intestine contain 
throughout their course only a few isolated speci- 
mens. The inferior portion of the intestinal tract 
contains a few more microbes, but their number 
is very far from being equal to that found in the 
mouse. The cecum, that large reservoir for in- 
testinal microbes in the mouse, is represented 
in the canary merely by two rudimentary culs de 
sac destitute of microbes. It is not astonishing 
that, under these conditions, the toxic effects de- 
rived from intestinal sources should be much less 
in the canary (and in birds in general) than in 
the mouse and most other animals. So we see 
that while the mouse is already old after a few ° 
years, and lives hardly five years at most, the 
canary is vigorous for a much longer period and 
may attain the age of 15 or even 20 years.” 


When we see that cold-blooded vertebrates, 
such as turtles and crocodiles, attain a very 
advanced age without showing any extensive 
signs of senility, we are tempted to ascribe 
this fact to the rather inactive life of those 
animals. As they do not have to maintain a 
high bodily, temperature they take but little 
food and are not forced to expend much energy 
in procuring it. Birds have none of these ad- 
vantages : 


“They lead a very active and agitated life; in 
order to preserve their normal condition they 
must maintain a higher bodily temperature than 
is necessary for mammals, yet they attain a 
greater and more active old age than do mam- 
mals, even including man. 

“Notwithstanding the great difference between 
the life of birds on the one hand and that of 
turtles and crocodiles on the other, these animals 
have this point in common, that in them the large 
intestine is very slightly developed, if not absent, 
and their intestinal flora is extremely scanty. 

“In spite of the imperfect state of our knowl- 
edge at the present time, the mass of facts we 
have cited may well justify us in maintaining the 
hypothesis that the intestinal microbes play the 
part of one of the preponderant causes of that 
chronic malady, our old age.” 


Old age as ordinarily observed is not a 
natural state, we are likewise told. It is rather 


a chronic malady for which no real cure is at 
present available, but which can be stamped 
out in time. 










































































THE 


Laplace’s nebular hypothesis of the origin 
of our solar system, together with al! varia- 
tions of it, must be abandoned as untenable in 
the light of late investigations, asserts Dr. 
Forest Ray Moulton, Professor of Astronomy 
at the University of Chicago, writing in The 
Astrophysical Journal. The original theory as 
formulated by Laplace, and all theories based 
upon it subsequently, assumed that the planets 
have developed out of rings left off from a 
parent nebular mass. The inconsistency of 
this ring theory with known phenomena has 
been shown recently, however, by an appeal 
to the laws of dynamics. The ring theory must 
be given up. In its place Professor Moulton 
favors what has been termed the “planetes- 
imal hypothesis,’ elaborated from a series of 
calculations by Prof. T. C. Chamberlain and 
himself. The outline of the planetesimal hy- 
pothesis is as follows: 


“Tt is supposed that our system has developed 
from a spiral nebula, perhaps something like 
those spiral nebulae which Keeler showed are 
many times more numerous than all other kinds 
together. The spiral nebula is supposed to have 
originated at a time when another sun passed 
very near our Sun. The dimensions of the nebula 
were maintained almost entirely by the orbital 
motions of the great number of small masses of 
which it was composed, and only a very little by 
gaseous expansion. It was never in a state of 
hydrodynamical equilibrium, and the loss of heat 
was not necessary for its development into plan- 
etary masses. The planets have been formed 
around primitive nuclei of considerable dimen- 
sions by the accretion of the vast amount of scat- 
tered material which was spread throughout the 
system. 

“Such a spiral nebula as that described, having 
originated in such a way. will develop into a 
system having the following properties: The 
planets will all revolve in the same direction, and 
approximately (though perhaps not exactly) in 
the same plane; the sun will rotate in the same 
direction, and nearly in the same plane, and will 
have an equatorial acceleration; the more the 
planets grow by the accretion of scattered matter, 
the more nearly circular will their orbits become ; 
the planets will rotate in the forward direction, 
and approximately (though perhaps not exactly) 
in the planes of their orbits; the more a planet 
grows by the accretion of scattered matter, the 
more rapidly will it rotate; the planetary nuclei 
may be attended originally by many satellite 
nuclei revolving in any direction, but the scat- 
tered material will tend to drive all those satellite 
nuclei down on to the primary nucleus which do 
not move forward in the general plane of the 
system; the scattered material develops and pre- 
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NEWEST THEORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
OUR SOLAR SYSTEM 







serves circularity in the satellite orbits, if they 
revolve in the forward direction, but considerable 
eccentricity, if in the retrograde direction; a 
satellite may revolve more rapidly than its pri- 
mary rotates; the system may contain many 
planetoids whose orbits are interlocked; the 
small planets will be cool and dense, and the large 
ones hot and rare; and the greater part of the 
moment of momentum of the system will belong 
to the planets.” 


In other words, the whole hypothesis fits the 
facts and on its mathematical side it responds 
to every test. Professor Moulton goes into the 
mathematics of the theme and finds the spiral 
theory, as he calls this “planetesimal hypoth- 
esis,’ a good working one. Nothing, he adds, 
has yet been found which seems seriously to 
question its validity. In conclusion: 


“The spiral theory raises a whole series of new 
and very difficult questions in celestial mechanics. 
These are the immediate effects of the tidal 
forces which are developed by the near approach 
of two suns, the perturbations of the orbits of 
matter which has been ejected by one of them 
under a variety of conditions, and the secular 
evolution of the orbits of this ejected material. 
A large amount of labor will be required to carry 
the discussion of these questions to a successful 
conclusion. 

“The spiral theory is fertile in suggesting new 
considerations for interpreting the immense va- 
riety of special phenomena of the system. It is 
not too much to expect that it may suggest new 
questions for observational investigation. It af 
fords geologists new conceptions of the early 
history of the Earth. But perhaps its most inter 
esting contribution is to our general philosophy 
of nature. Heretofore we have regarded the 
cosmical processes as forever aggregating matter 
into larger and still larger bodies, and dissipating 
energy more and more uniformly. Now we recog- 
nize important tendencies for the dispersion of 
matter. This idea has introduced an element of 
possible cyclical character in the evolution of the 
heavenly bodies, though the question of the source 
of the requisite energy is serious.” 


Organs of scientific thought have been cau- 
tious in committing themselves to these views. 
London Nature observes: 


“The original spiral nebula is supposed to have 
been formed by the near approach of another 
star to the body which is now our sun. This 
exterior attraction set up tides in the solar mat- 
ter, and, being continued, actually caused immense 
masses to be ejected and drawn out into the spiral 
form. On this assumption the spiral would 
emerge from the central nucleus in two directions, 
on opposite sides, and this is the form generally 
shown on photographs of such nebulz.” 
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The opening of the musical season in New 
York has been attended by a distressing omen 
—the announcement that Edward MacDowell, 
our one composer of world rank, is prostrated 
by a sickness which has completely shattered 
his cerebral and nervous system, and from 
which he may never recover. This untoward 
"event, feelingly referred to by the New York 
Evening Post as “one of the greatest tragedies 
that the musical world has ever known,” is so 
far the single regrettable feature in connection 
with the winter’s music. The season is one of 
unprecedented variety and prosperity. As Mr. 
Richard Aldrich, of the New York Times, puts 
it: “The plans already perfected assure more 
orchestral music, more choral music, more 
chamber music, more performances by visiting 
and local virtuosos, and more opera, than ever 
before.” The list of visiting composers and 
conductors is especially imposing, including, 
as it does, the names of Humperdinck, d’Indy, 
Rachmaninoff, and several other of the most 
distinguished figures in European music. The 
grand opera season, which is to last seventeen 
weeks—two weeks longer than any previous 
season—has been signalized, at its outset, by 
noteworthy revivals of Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba” and Humperdinck’s “Haensel and 
Gretel.” In the field of symphonic music, no 
less than four orchestras of the first class can 
be heard in New York alone. Finally, the 
visiting virtuosos, headed by Raoul Pugno, 
the Italian-French pianist, and Kubelik, the 
Sohemian violinist, are legion. 


VISITING COMPOSERS 

It is not often that America has a chance to 
welcome composers of such eminence as those 
who visit our shores this winter. André Mes- 
sager, the first to arrive, came to superintend 
the production of his comic opera, “Vero- 
nique,” which ran for three hundred nights in 
London and has been favorably received in 
New York. He is a pupil of Saint-Saens. 
But while recognized as a talented musician, 
he is completely overshadowed by his distin- 
guished countryman, Vincent d’Indy. D’Indy 
is a man of genius—‘“a unique figure not only 
in contemporary music, but in well-nigh the 
whole range of musical history,” according to 


? 
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UNPRECEDENTED MUSICAL SEASON 


Edward Burlingame Hill, the Boston musical 
critic. To quote from the New York Sun: 

“Vincent d’Indy is the leader of the group of 
composers known as ‘the younger Frenchmen,’ 
men for the most part, followers and pupils of 
César Franck, who have sought to restore abso- 
lute music to its proper place in France. He, in 
common with most of the other members of this 
school, has always been a most ardent disciple of 
the art and theories of Richard Wagner. Now in 
his fifty-fourth year, he has a long list of com- 
positions to his credit, embracing all forms of 
music, symphonic, chamber, operatic and _ lyric. 
Many of his compositions in the larger forms 
have been performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and his chamber music is rapidly com- 
ing to be well known in America. One of the 
founders of the Schola Cantorum of Paris, he is 
now a director of the institution and the professor 
of composition.” 


Engelbert Humperdinck, the composer of 
“Haensel and Gretel,” is another ardent ad- 
mirer of Richard Wagner. He assisted at the 
now historic Bayreuth festivals and gave 
music lessons to Wagner’s son. “Haensel and 
Gretel” has been pronounced by authoritative 
critics the most inspired opera written since 
the death of Wagner. Humperdinck was at 
one time a musical critic in Frankfort. Now 
he lives in the Rhine country. His latest 
works are “The Forced Marriage,” produced 
a few months ago under the direction of 
Richard Strauss; a “Moorish” symphony ; and 
incidental music to “K6nigskinder,” ‘“Cinder- 
ella” and “The Merchant of Venice.” One 
cr‘tic sums up Humperdinck thus: “He has 
managed to think as a child and to express his 
thoughts as a man.” Another says: “Hum- 
perdinck is a musical Hans Andersen with oc- 
casional lapses into somebody else.” 

S. G. Rachmaninoff, who comes to us in 
the spring to present his own compositions, 
has been hailed as the successor of Tschai- 
kowsky. This brilliant young Russian—he is 
but thirty years old—is at present conductor 
of the Imperial Opera at Moscow. Of his 
work Lawrence Gilman, the New York critic, 
writes in The Review of Reviews as follows: 

“A man whose temperament is both rich and 
impulsive, he is dramatic rather than contempla- 
tive, forthright and masterful rather than sensi- 


tive,—the temperament of Richard Strauss rather 
than of César Franck. He is young, and his 
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ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 


He came to the United States recently to supervise 
the production of his ‘‘ Haensel and Gretel’’—‘'the most 
inspired opera written since the death of Wagner” 


youth is reflected in his art,—not in any imma- 
turity, for that is not readily discoverable, but in 
exuberance, freshness of sentiment, and largeness 
of endeavor. Rachmaninoff has composed three op- 
eras,—The Bohemians,’ “The Avaricious Knight’ 
(based upon poems by Pushkin), and ‘Francesca 
da Rimini;’ a symphony; a tone-poem for orches- 
tra, ‘The Cliff;’ a cantata, ‘Spring,’ for chorus 
and baritone; a ‘Bohemian Caprice,’ for orchestra; 
two piano concertos, two four-hand suites (one 
of which, re-scored for orchestra, will be con- 
ducted by Rachmaninoff on the occasion of his 
appearance with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra), a piano trio, a ’cello sonata, a number of 
smaller works for piano, and numerous songs.” 


Felix Weingartner, of Munich, will return 
to the United States to preside over some of 
the concerts of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety; and Sir Edward Elgar, the greatest 
living English composer, is announced as the 
conductor of the next Cincinnati Festival. 


GRAND OPERA 

On Monday evening, Nov. 20, the twenty- 
first season of grand opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the third under Heinrich 
Conried’s management was initiated. “Fashion 
was there in all its gorgeous array,” says The 
Musical Courier (New York), “and the scene 
resembled a vision in the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
more than it did an opera opening in the 
world’s busiest commercial centre.” Never has 
a season begun more auspiciously. More than 


$340,000, according to Mr. Conried’s own 
statement, were netted on advance sales of 
tickets, exclusive of the amount paid by the 
box-holders for the use of their season’s 
boxes. No wonder he has been given carte 
blanche to proceed along liberal lines in his 
new presentations. Five operas were pro- 
duced during the first week: “La Gioconda,” 
“The Queen of Sheba,” “Haensel and Gretel” 
(under the composer’s supervision), “Rigo- 
letto” and “Tannhauser.” Neither “The Queen 
of Sheba” nor “Haensel and Gretel” has been 
heard in America for many years, and their 
revival at this time constitutes a musical event 
of more than ordinary importance. 

Carl Goldmark’s “Die Konigin von Saba”’ 
was first presented in this country at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in 1885. It was the 
composer’s earliest dramatic work and remains 
his most successful. “It reeks with Gold- 
mark’s Orientalism of style,” says Mr. W. J. 
Henderson, of the New York Sun, “his lush 
instrumental colors and his Hebrew idioms.” 
Mr. Henderson characterizes its motive as one 
“as old as human nature”: 


“It is the proposition of the man pledged to 
honorable and chaste union with a virtuous wom- 
an and led astray by a wanton. In this case the 
gentleman is the tenor of the opera, Assad, a 
favorite courtier of King Solomon. The virtuous 
maiden is Sulamith, the daughter of the High 
Priest of the Temple. The temptress is the 
Queen of Sheba, who is represented as a sort of 
Arabian Cleopatra, a serpent of the oasis with 
the heat of the blasting simoon in her veins.” 


The opera affords rich opportunities for 
scenic display, which were utilized to the ut- 
most in the new production. Says the New 
York Evening Post: 


“Mr. Conried’s ‘Queen of Sheba’ is arrayed 
even more sumptuously than his ‘Aida,’ and the 
Orientalism of the setting is more rampant. 
Whether it goes too far in brightness and con- 
trasts of coloring, it is difficult to say, as Oriental 
eyes differ from ours, but certainly Europe has 
only two or three houses where an opera is ever 
placed on the stage with such multitudinous 
splendor, and it is difficult to say which is the 
more effective scene—the opening one in Solo- 
mon’s palace, with an endless procession of the 
Queen’s attendants and slaves bearing costly pres- 
ents for Solomon, the marriage festivities in the 
temple, or the sand-storm and the solitary palm, 
swayed to the ground by the fierce blast.” 


“Haensel and Gretel” is said to be the most 
successful opera produced in Germany within 
a quarter of a century. It has been repeatedly 
given, with éclat, in London, Paris and Mos- 
cow. It is based, of course, on Grimm’s fa- 
mous fairy tale—the story of the wicked step- 
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_mother, the babes in the wood, and the witch 
with the gingerbread palace, that has stirred 
the hearts of several generations of children. 
To quote again from The Post: 


“All Europe has been enjoying and applaud- 
ing Humperdinck’s opera for years, and if New 
Yorkers have been less favored, this has been due 
chiefly to an ill-starred attempt to produce it, 
made ten years ago, which gave managers 
the impression that it did not appeal to American 
taste. The chief trouble, however, was that on 
that occasion this grand opera was not produced 
on a grand-opera scale and in a grand-opera 
milieu. Mr. Conried has mended all that; he has 
put the fairy opera on the stage with fairy-like 
splendor, has given it a satisfactory cast, and the 
attitude of Saturday’s audience indicated that at 
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great violinist who began her career as a harpist 
playing for bread in the streets of English towns 


VINCENT D’'INDY 
The eminent French composer now visiting this coun- 


try. “A unique figure not only in contemporary music, 
but in well-nigh the whole range of musical history ” 


last ‘Hansel and Gretel’ will become, what it 
should have been long ago, a regular ‘Repertotro- 
per, as the Germans say. The audience was visi- 
bly moved by the beautiful things it saw and 
heard, and when the curtain closed on each of the 
three acts there were many calls for the singers 
and for Mr. Humperdinck, Mr. Conried, and Mr. 
Hertz.” 


The “stars” at the opera include most of the 
old favorites. Nordica, Sembrich and Eames 
are with us again. Caruso, that “prince of 
tenors,” is duplicating his last year’s suc- 
cesses; and Heinrich Knote, one of the most 
eminent living interpreters of Wagnerian 
réles, has been tempted to cross the Atlantic 
once more. Of the new singers the most in- 
teresting is probably Marie Rappold, the wife 
of a Brooklyn doctor, who has studied under 
Oscar Saenger, of New York. Mr. Conried 
was so impressed by her singing at the Schiller 
festival in Brooklyn last year that he decided 
to try her in grand opera. She made her début 
in “The Queen. of Sheba,” and “it is many a 
long day,” says Mr. Henderson, “since any 
débutante has received such cordial and sus- 
tained applause.” “This American woman,” 
adds a writer in The Times, “has proved that 
it is not necessary to have ‘Made in Germany’ 
stamped on a voice in order to make a success,” 
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FRITZ STEINBACH 


Of the Girzenich Concerts and 


Conservatory of Music, Cologne. Amsterdam, 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


For three years the Philharmonic Society 
has recruited its conductors from Europe. 
Wassily Safonoff, the Moscow conductor who 
has twice come to this country under its 
auspices, returns again this year. The other 
conductors invited are: Wilhelm Mengelberg, 
of the Musikgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam; 


Courtesy of The Review of Reviews. 
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Conductor of the Imperial Opera at Moscow. He comes 
to us in the spring to present his own compositions. 


WILHELM MENGELBERG 


Of the Musikgebouw Orchestra, 


WASSILY SAFONOFF 


Of the Imperial Russian Music So- 
ciety, Moscow. 


CONDUCTORS OF THIS SEASON’S 


Max Fiedler, of the Philharmonic Society and 
Conservatory of Music, Hamburg; Dr. Ernest 
Kunwald, of the Opera House, Frankfort; and 


Fritz Steinbach, of the Gurzenich Concerts 
and Conservatory of Music, Cologne. Victor 
Herbert, the well-known American composer, 
is also a Philharmonic conductor this year. 
Mr. Mengelberg’s work at the opening Phil- 
harmonic concert has been highly commended. 
He is a high-priest of the Strauss cult, and 
Strauss has proclaimed his admiration of 
him by dedicating to him his “Heldenleben.” 
The Amsterdam conductor’s reading of this 
work at the New York concert is declared to 
have been even more competent than that of 
Strauss himself. While in this country Mr. 
Mengelberg heard the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and expressed himself as delighted 
with its precision and intelligence under Wil- 
helm Gericke’s baton. The present season 
marks the end of the first quarter century in 
its history., and the twentieth year in which 
it has given concerts in New York. 

A large measure of popular favor is also en- 
joyed by the concerts of the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Damrosch, and of the 
Russian Symphony, under Modest Altschuler. 
At the first concert given this season by the 
former organization, Mr. Damrosch produced 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.” “De- 
bussy’s increasing appeal to musicians of in- 
dependent thought,” says Mr. Gilman, in 
Harper’s Weekly, “is not to be questioned; and 
it is in no insignificant part due to Mr. Dam- 
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DR. ERNEST KUNWALD 


Of the Opera and Opera House 
Concerts, Frankfort. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 


rosch’s activities.” The Russian Symphony 
Society has made marvelous strides during the 
two years since its foundation. Started in 
Cooper Union by volunteer workers and with 


very slender resources, it now holds its con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall and is engaging soloists 


of the first rank. Safonoff is lending it his 
influence and co-operation, and Miss Isabel 
Hapgood, the well-known translator of Tolstoy 
and Turgenieff, is its present secretary. 
Among the other orchestras playing in New 
York may be mentioned: ‘The People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an organization founded by 
Franz X. Arens to educate the masses in the 
appreciation of classical music; the Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Frank Damrosch ; the Volpe Orchestra, 
designed to encourage young American solo- 
ists and composers; and Victor Herbert’s popu- 
lar orchestra, which has been holding Sunday 
evening concerts in the Majestic Theater. 


VISITING VIRTUOSOS 


Pugno, Reisenauer, Bauer, Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Maud Powell, Kubelik, Marteau, Sauret, 
Otie Chew, Marie Hall, Edwin Grasse, Marie 
Nichols, Hugo Heermann, Alice Nielsen, Cam- 
panari, Bispham—these are but a few of the 
names of the pianists, violinists and singers who 
are thronging to our shores. Of the artists men- 
tioned none has been greeted more cordially 
than Pugno, who pays us his third visit. 
“Pugno represents the mature artist in whom 
all the intellectual, emotional and musical 
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American composer, 
orchestral conductor. 





MAX FLEDLER 


’cellist and Of the Philharmonic Society and 


Conservatory of Music, Hamburg 


forces are balanced in proper proportion,” says 
The Musical Courier (New York). Kubelik 
is felt to have gained in artistic stature since 
his last appearance here. Marie Hall, a violin- 
ist who began her career as a harpist playing 
for bread in the streets of English towns, has 
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The wife of a Brooklyn doctor who has recently made a 
successful début in grand opera. 
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been warmly, but not enthusiastically received. 
Says the New York Times: 


“Everything she does is crystal clear and fin- 
ished; her intonation even in the most compli- 
cated passages is not often at fault. Her tone is 
large and fully at her command in all its lights 
and shades, and it has a quality of distinction 
that many players might envy her for. . . . What 
Miss Hall does not have and does not show in 
her playing is a deep musical feeling, the sense 
that there is in the music she is playing anything 
more important or more deep-seated and influen- 
tial than the notes, the phrases. Of her intelli- 
gence there can be no doubt, and of her power 
to express anything that she feels there ought to 
be none.” 

Of the total effect conveyed by the multiplex 
attractions of the New York musical season, 
Mr. Edward Ziegler, a writer in' The World, 
says: 

“New 


York is not yet afflicted by so vast 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt has fallen under 
the ban of clerical condemnation in Canada, 
and, according to press dispatches, received 
discourteous treatment at the hands of Que- 
bec rowdies. In this country, however, she 
can hardly complain of lack of appreciation. 
From the day of her arrival until now she 
has been the recipient of the most enthusiastic 
tributes. Hurried across the continent from 
New York on a “Bernhardt special” to fill her 
first engagement in Chicago, she was greeted 
at the depot by “shrill French cheers, five 
hundred French hats thrown upward, five 
hundred pairs of French arms gesticulating,” 
and in struggling to the hotel she distributed 
a bouquet of roses and carnations in single 
blossoms. “Sarah Bernhardt captured Chi- 
cago,” according to the Chicago Record- 
Herald. The same paper adds: “In beginning 
her farewell American tour at the Grand 
Opera House the first actress of France and 
of the generation received a greeting from an 
audience as brilliant socially as it was large 
and cosmopolitan. Both French and English 
speaking residents of Chicago united in hail- 
ing the famous artiste—a proof that Bern- 
hardt’s genius is admired here as deeply as in 
her own Paris.” 

Madame Bernhardt plans an _ extended 
itinerary, and has refused to confirm the 
statement that this is her “farewell tour.” 


a number of smaller concerts as are Berlin and 
London, the hotbed of song and piano recitals; 
but it is rapidly reaching these numerical levels. 
From the humble beginning, when orchestral con- 
certs were novelties, through the tentative period 
when Theodore Thomas did his share toward the 
education of the masses by performing classic 
works at popular concerts, New York’s music- 
madness has grown with each season. The ener- 
getic type of New Yorker has hitherto strewn 
his ambition and force-entirely along the path of 
mercantile attainments. Now, from the pinnacle 
of these he looks longingly at the artistic devel- 
opment of the foreion centres of civilization, and 
with the instinct of his wonderful race proceeds 
to emulate his foreign ideas, doing so on the same 
lavish scale that has stamped his other enterprises. 

“For decades New York has been money-mad. 
Now, at the threshold of the most imposingly 
promising music season, it has turned music-mad. 
The malady of craving music that has taken staid 
Europe centuries to acquire, New York is catch 
ing with almost the furore of frenzy. But music 
madness is a sane, artistic malady.” 


VISIT 


She South as the 


City 


expects to go as far 
of Mexico, and may visit Cuba. Her 
present repertoire consists of ten plays: 
“La Sorciére,”’ “Fedora,” “La Dame aux 
Camelias,” “La Femme de Claude,” “Angelo” 
(by Victor Hugo), “Phédre,” “Magda,” “La 
Tosca,” “Sapho” and “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
The first-named play, recently given in this 
country by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, was chosen 
for the opening night in Chicago. “‘La 
Sorciére’ is by no means the best that the 
genius of Sardou has given to the stage,” re- 
marks the Chicago Tribune, “but any one who 
sat beneath the spell of Madame Bernhardt’s 
inimitable presentment will not deny that so 
long as she lives the play has a sufficient reason 
for being, and that it merits the interest and 
attention of the public.” “Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur,” written by Sarah Bernhardt herself, 
she confesses she likes “best of all’; but the 
verdict of the American papers is rather un- 
favorable. In the opinion of the Chicago 
Evening Post, this play requires “the mantle 
of charity,” and is “inconsequent and shaky in 
structure.” The most favorable comment is 
evoked by “Camille.” Of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s impersonation of this famous heroine, 
the creation of Alexandre Dumas, fils, The 
Post says: 


“If Mme. Bernhardt has done more remarkable 
things in the course of her histrionic career, it is 
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not probable that her art has 
ever been seen to greater ad- 
vantage than in her Marguerite 
Gautier of this farewell tour. 

“The great charm of her work 
last night was its magnificent 
reserve. This is a _ significant 
comment to find oneself making 
on Barnhardt’s art. Whatever 
jts astonishing achievements 
have been, reserve in just the 
sense one found in her Mar- 
guerite last night has not been 
a very salient merit. She is, in- 
deed, an artist of too high a 
rank not to have had, since her 
maturity, command of her emo- 
tional equipment. It is only the 
sensationalist of the cruder sort 
who loses that. 

“But the high point, and even 
the distinguishing merit, of 
Bernhardt’s art has been the 
melodramatic climax, given with 
such astonishing power and ef- 
fect as to sweep her audience 
from its feet. A long series of 
Sardou plays, equipped with 
tremendous sensational scenes, 
has given Bernhardt easily the 
first place among players of her 
time as the exponent of the pas- 
sions.” 


Bernhardt’s “Marguerite,” 
declares The Post, is “one of 
those extraordinary achieve- 
ments of histrionic genius 
which seems to pass out of the 
region of art into that of na- 
ture.” It continues: 





“Bernhardt’s Marguerite to- PE ong 
day is not on the highest plane 
of dramatic art merely because 
the subject matter, the substance 
of the play, does not permit it. Cordelia, played 
with the same masterly perfection of method, the 
same sincerity of feeling and nice artistic taste, 
would have been. 

“The consideration is important in 
mate of Mme. Bernhardt’s place in the pantheon 
of the world’s great actors. Is this Marguerite, 
with its wonderful perfection of detail, its subtle 
sympathetic vitality, its exquisite artistic reti- 
cences, an evidence that Bernhardt, under differ- 
ent conditions, might have reached a higher range 
of attainment than she has? Or is it the cooling 
effect of years that covers her art to-day as with a 
delicate silver haze, through which even the flame 
of her passion shows—dimly, but more beautifully ? 

“To-day her Marguerite is at its best; to-day, 
after a lifetime of the stage. During a generation 
wide changes have come to histrionic methods, as 
to the technique of the dramatist, and even as to 
the great innocent taste of the public. Yes, even 
to Sarah, who has taught a generation of emo- 
tional actresses all they know.” 


Reviewing Madame Bernhardt’s 
her present tour, 


spoken drama.’ 


any esti- 


work on 
the Chicago Tribune also 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


art remains as matchless as it 
‘She stands unique on the world’s stage to-day, 
to realize that _ great acting and great urt still exist in the realm of the 


AS ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR 


long has been,” says the Chicago 


and to see her is 


comes to the conclusion that, in spite of her 
sixty-one years, she is “more remarkable than 
ever.” It says: 


“Her art remains as matchless as it long has 


been. That voice, the like of which is not to be 
found elsewhere in the world, is just as marvel- 
ous as before in its ability to express every shade 
and variation of emotion, from the softest caress 
of love or sympathy to the fiercest outburst of 
anger or passionate inv ective. : 

“But it is not alone the voice of Bernhardt that 
has remained unchanged since last she was seen 
here. Her grace is as matchless, her poses as 
exquisite in every line, her movements as fault- 
less, her bearing as finely erect, and her facial 
expression as wonderfully varied, swift, and elo- 
quent as they have been for years. Her tempera- 
ment is just as great and responsive, and her in- 
telligence as keen and unfailingly artistic as of 
yore. She still stands unique on the world’s stage 
to-day, and to see her was to realize that great 
acting and great art still exist in the realm of 
the spoken drama.” 
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NOTABLE PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


Drama to suit every taste has been pre- 
sented in this country during the past few 
weeks. Classicists have had a chance to see 
interpretations of Shakespeare by several dif- 
ferent companies and an impersonation of a 
Schiller hero by Richard Mansfield (see Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE, December). Lovers of pure 
phantasy have welcomed J. M. Barrie’s fairy 
play, “Peter Pan,” which affords Maude 
Adams a winsome rd/e and is being given in 
New York contemporaneously with the fairy 
opera, “Haensel and Gretel.” Practical men 
have recognized in Charles Klein’s new play, 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” an attempt to 
dramatize the “trust question.” Southern au- 
diences have been offered a dramatic sensa- 
tion in the shape of Thomas Dixon’s “Clans- 
man,” a play which preaches the necessity of 
maintaining the absolute supremacy of the 
whites over the negroes. Playgoers who crave 
the “modern” and passionate note have found 
it in the art of Sarah Bernhardt (see article, 
“Sarah Bernhardt’s Visit”), in Olga Nether- 
sole’s acting in “The Labyrinth,” and in Oscar 
Wilde’s “Salome.” 


“PETER PAN” 

Readers of “The Little White Bird” know 
that Peter Pan is the Boy Who Wouldn't 
Grow Up. In the book he lives in Kensington 
Gardens, London; in the play he inhabits a 
tropical island—the Never, Never, Never 
Land—to which he entices children. “Peter 
Pan” cannot be judged by the ordinary stand- 
ards of the drama, says the New York Out- 
look. “It is a bit of pure phantasy by the 
writer who, since the death of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, has most truly kept the heart and 
mind of a child.” To quote further from the 
same paper: 

“Boys and girls of all ages will love it because 
it is a boy’s mind turned inside out and put on 
the stage. Everything in it happens precisely as 
is would happen in a world made by a healthy 
boy of imagination. All the best things come 
true; there is a real wonderland to which you 
actually fly; there you build a house precisely as 
you would in an actual country; there are In- 
dians; above all, there are pirates as ferocious, 
as picturesquely wicked, and as full of malevo- 
lence to children as the pirates you used to dream 
of were; there is a fascinating crocodile who has 
swallowed a clock which ticks audibly; there is a 
lion whom you subdue by looking at him, and 
when he retreats you calmly cut off his tail; 
there are tremendous combats in which childish 
ingenuity and simplicity are more than a match 


for the brute force of grown men; there is a 
pirate ship which is a joy to the eye because it 
is precisely what a pirate ship ought to be, and 
the figures on it are as black, as menacing, and as 
gruesome as-such figures ought to be—when they 
go overboard, the spray comes over the rail in 
the most deliciously realistic manner; and, last of 
all, there is an enchanting vision of the tops of 
the trees, of Peter Pan at home in the inde 
structible domain of childhood, surrounded by 
fairy lights. Hardened sinner, weary playgoer, 
ennuied society man and woman, disillusioned 
pursuer of money, however you may have gone 
astray, you come out-of the theater rested and 
refreshed. For two hours you have believed in 
fairies. You have been a child again. And noth- 
ing, it may be said in passing, could be better for 
the average theater-goer than to be carried back 
to the faith, innocence, credulity, and joy of child 
hood.” 

The New York dailies comment in the same 
spirit. “Of all the plays of the season and of 
several seasons past,” says The Times, “this 
has seemed the most worth most 
worth doing.” It adds: 


seein, the 


“The little people of the Never-Never-Never- 
Land are children, and yet they are something more 
than children, and Peter Pan himself is a rare 
blend of the real and the supernatural. As a re- 
sult his proper embodiment on the stage calls for 
most unusual qualities. It would be impossible 
to name any one who could meet the require- 
ments as Maude Adams has done. Her frail, 
delicate personality has taken on, the last two or 
three vears, just enough of the more material 
substance to make her Peter Pan in appearance 
exactly the being that Mr. Barrie has conceived. 
There is the lightness of Ariel in her movements, 
and the grace of Puck; half spirit and half 
human, she has the gossamer, fairylike freedom 
of the one and the human heart-throb of the 
other. Peter* rides on the winds and is lifted 
above the earth on sylphlike wings, but he is 
never so far removed from the actual that he 
ceases to remember his human origin.” 

Mr. John Corbin, of The Sun, goes so far 
as to say: “In the whole range of English 
poetry and the English theatre there is but 
one man comparable in spiritual humor, in 
imaginative sympathy, to the author of ‘Peter 
an,’ and that is the author of ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ Barrie, like Shakespeare, 
sees life with the inner eye, and has the gift 
of realizing his vision in the external ma- 
terial of the stage.” 


“THE LION AND THE MOUSE” 


This play is by Charles Klein, who made a 
reputation for himself and afforded David 
Warfield the opportunity to make his in the 
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very successful “Auctioneer” 
and “Music Master.” It has 
almost nothing in common, 
however, with these two ear- 
lier efforts. “The Lion and 
the Mouse” deals with the 
dominant power of money in 
American politics, and shows 
an honest judge pitted against 
a corrupt and wi:scrupulous 
millionaire. The story is thus 
summarized by the New York 
Dramatic Mirror: 


“John Burkett Ryder is sup- 
posed to be a composite photo- 
graph of various American 
‘masters of finance,’ which leads 
one to infer that the author is 
not intimately acquainted with 
the many real flesh and blood 
mu!ti-millionaires. He has a 
boundless desire for wealth—no 
mean avarice, but a love of the 
power to be gained through 
riches—a domineering will and 
an unscrupulous soul. Previous 
to the opening of the play he has 
compassed Judge Rossmore’s 
financial ruin and_ professional 
disgrace to avenge himself for 
certain adverse decisions which 
the judge has rendered against 
the corporations. Shirley, the 
judge’s daughter, has fallen in 
love with young Jefferson Ryder 
on the steamer returning from 
Europe before either of them is 
conscious of what has been hap- 











pening in New York. She has 
written a novel in which, from 
the descriptions of his son, she 
has drawn a realistic picture of 
the ‘magnate’ not much more 
complimentary than Ida Tarbell’s 
picture of John D. Rockefeller. 
John Ryder has already announced his son’s en- 
gagement to the daughter of Senator Roberts 
without in the least consulting the young man’s 
inclinations. Shirley Rossmore has written her 
book under the pseudonym of Green, and under 
this name appears at Ryder’s house, he having 
been so impressed by her analytic prowess as to 
select her to compile his biography. The result- 
ing situations with the two lovers under the 
same roof are as evident as they are humanly im- 
possible. The little mouse beards the lion in his 
den as courageously as though she were a grizzly 
bear, but only wins his admiration by the out- 
spoken audacity of her opinions on his life and 
moral code. Finally the old man, having dis- 
covered that Kate Roberts is going to elope with 
his aristocratic private secretary—‘fourth groom 


MAUDE ADAMS 


From a crayon drawing by Ernest Haskell. 


“There is the lightness of Ariel in-her movements, and the grace of Puck.” 


of the bed chamber to the second son of Eng- 
land’s queen’—offers to compromise if Jefferson 


will give up Miss Rossmore and marry Miss 
Green. Shirley declares her identity, admits that 
she has stolen certain letters that might help to 
prove the judge’s innocence and pleads for her 
father. Ryder summarily orders her to leave his 
house in the morning. Then he sits up all night, 
consumes innumerable black cigars and conquers 
his own vanity. In the morning Shirley stoutly 
refuses to marry Jefferson or any other man with 
such a father. As the boy exclaims, with bitter 
humor, ‘She objects to the family!’ the father 
eats an immense slice of humble pie, announces 
that he will prevent the judge’s unjust impeach- 
ment by the Senate, and the curtain falls in a 
glow of radiant happiness.” 
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Critical comment on this play is, in the main, 
favorable. The New York Times thinks it will 
prove “one of the most talked-about plays of 
the season”; and the New York Evening Post 
says: 

“In some respects, with all its crudity and ar- 
rant theatricalism, it is more like the great Ameri- 
can play for which we have all been waiting so 
long than any piece that has been seen on the 
local stage for many years. In the first place, 
it deals directly, though very superficially, with 
one of the chief menaces to our modern civiliza- 
tion; in the second, it represents'a genuine con- 
flict of character and principles worked out to a 
sufficiently logical conclusion, and, finally, it is 
full of human interest and emotions, without the 
least suggestion or taint of illicit passion. A play 
that is at once purposeful, vigorous, and clean is 
uncommonly welcome.” 


“THE CLANSMAN” 


Here is another play dealing with a “live” 
question. It is a dramatization made by 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., of his own novels, “The 
Clansman” and “The Leopard’s Spots.” In 
four acts, with five scenes, he attempts to 
depict the conditions in South Carolina dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction, making 
the Ku-Klux Klan the central figure, and 
illustrating the consequence of the domina- 
tion of the black man over the white. “The 
negro must be kept in his place,” is the moral 
of the play; and Mr. Dixon propounds his 
argument with the same kind of frankness as 
that which distinguished Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s championship of the negro cause in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” According to a 
Charleston (S. C.) correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, “The Clansman” is not 
a play at all. “It is a deliberate, well-matured 
harangue to the white people of the Southern 
States by a man who believes that the coercive 
powers of the regnant race are not yet suffi- 
ciently strong; that the white man is not suffi- 
ciently aware of the menace of the great sub- 
merged class; that the danger of a reassertion 
of strength by that submerged class, followed 
by another terrible storm such as accompanied 
the Reconstruction, is real—is imminent.” 
The same writer says further: 


“Rarely has been made such an appeal to sec- 
tional feeling and race prejudice in the Southern 


States as that which, starting from Richmond a 
short time since, is now on its way through the 
larger cities of what is called, in discussing the 
race problem, ‘the black belt.’ As a po- 
tent factor in determining the future treatment of 
the gravest problem with which the country has 
to concern itself, and as a means of sowing the 
seed of revulsion for the black man, the play 
cannot well be ignored. Already a half-dozen 
cities have seen ‘The Clansman’; already “The 


Clansman’ is almost the sole subject of conversa- 
tion in every Southern home where the news of 
its presentation has come.” 


The Southern press is flooded with letters 
discussing this remarkable play, and several 
newspapers make editorial comment. Mr. 
Dixon’s most prominent supporter is Senator 
Tillman. The Charleston News and Courier 
is lukewarm in defense of the play. The 
Columbia State condemns it bitterly. The 
Augusta Chronicle comments: 

“We do not say we fear it, because we believe 
the intelligence and morality of the South is al- 
ready having an influence against this great evil, 
but+if an epidemic of lynchings should follow in 
the wake of ‘The Clansman,’ Thomas Dixon 
should be made to answer for it to his God, if 
not to his fellow countrymen.” 


LABYRINTH” 


Paul Hervieu’s play, “Le Dédale,” 
translated into English by W. L. Courtney, 
editor of The Fortnightly Review. It scored 
a pronounced success when given at the 
Théatre Francais, and has been chosen by 
Olga Nethersole as the latest vehicle for her 
talents. The first American performance was 
given at the New National Theater in Wash- 
ington, under the patronage of the French and 
British embassies. Like many of the modern 
French plays, it deals with the divorce prob- 
lem. Hervieu endeavors in this play to show 
“nature’s argument against divorce when there 
are children of a marriage.” The plot is given 
by the New York Sun as follows: 


“THE 


has been 


“The Labyrinth of the title refers to the de- 
vious path trodden by a divorced woman who has 
married a second husband. It leads her, in a 
moment of weakness, back to the bed of her first 
husband while the second is still living. As 
Hervieu conceives the case, this is no mere law- 
less wandering of the feminine heart, but the 
natural and logical outcome of essential human 
nature. 

“For in this domestic grand right and left the 
role of Sir Pandarus of Troy is played all un- 
consciously by the child. While on a visit to his 
father he has fallen ill, and his mother comes to 
nurse him. Living side by side with her first 
husband over the sick bed, she realizes the 
strength and the sanctity of the bond of parent- 
hood, and learns what she has not before sus- 
pected—that if she had acted less harshly toward 
her husband in his lapse from rectitude he was 
re -ady to return to her repentant. 

“The last act is both logical and melodramatic. 
The two men encounter and hurl themselves over 
a cliff, while the wife lives on with her child.” 


“The Labyrinth” draws varying verdicts 
from the critics. The Washington Star thinks 
that it deals with an “unfortunate” topic, and 
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adds: “It descends to the level of petty scan- 
dal. It goes far beyond ‘Sapho’ in prurient 
suggestion and falls far short of it in artistic 
appeal.” On the other hand, the Chicago 
Evening Post speaks with enthusiasm of Miss 
Nethersole’s “notable presentation of a notable 
play”: 

“In ‘The Labyrinth’ Miss Nethersole emerges 
from the mire of hectic Cypriennes it has been 
her wont to portray heretofore, and personates a 
woman of class, a woman possessing the moral 
attributes of the best of her sex—a good woman 
who falls a sacrifice to ‘nature’s argument.’ To 
do this her marvelous emotional powers are re- 
pressed, but not weakened, and instead of the 
looked-for shrieks of the virago and the passions 
torn to tatters, we have the tense, quiet and co- 
gent forces in the strong woman doing battle with 
nature against piteous odds. Scarcely once during 
her performance last evening was Miss Nether- 
sole’s voice lifted, and yet her powers never made 
her so much the absolute mistress of her au- 
dience. A wonder-work of art is Miss Nether- 
sole’s portrayal of Marianne in ‘The Labyrinth.’ ” 


“SALOME” 


“Salome” recently ran for a week at the 
3erkeley Lyceum, New York, with Mercedes 
Leigh in the title réle and the Progressive 
Stage Society as sponsor. The performances 
were inadequate, but even so were notable. 
For “Salome,” as the New York World points 
out, is “a literary masterpiece” — intense 
in its dramatic feeling and embroidered 
with marvelous imagery. It was written by 
Oscar Wilde in French before the days of his 
disgrace and imprisonment. It has been per- 
formed in Paris and London, and is well 
known to German theater-goers. Richard 


CRITICISM OF THE PROPOSED 


The recent announcement of a project to 
erect a magnificent “National Theater,” facing 
Central Park in New York, as a temple of art 
to be conducted on the social scale of grand 
opera, has aroused a surprising amount of 
hostile criticism. Richard Mansfield, our lead- 
ing actor, thinks that unless the scope of the 
enterprise is broadened, it may prove “a de- 
lusion anda snare”; and the National Art 
Theatre Society, an organization of some 
three thousand members, which has been work- 
ing for several years to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a great public institution devoted 
to the “national art of the theatre,” has issued, 
through its president, Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, a 
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Strauss’s new opera, “Salome,” just produced 
in Dresden, was suggested to the composer 
after witnessing a performance of the play in 
Berlin. The story follows the biblical nar- 
rative only in part. Salome is represented 
as the unhappy daughter of a wanton woman, 
Herodias. Herod and his spouse are living 
oppressed by a sense of guilt. Outside the 
palace walls John the Baptist, imprisoned in 
a cistern, lifts up his voice ever and anon in 
prophetic warning and solemn denunciations. 
Salome, fleeing from the corrupt atmosphere of 
the court, is held enthralled by the words of 
the prophet. She commands that he be 
brought to her that she may look upon him, 
and when he appears, she who has never loved 
falls passionately in love with this Christly 
figure. She follows him, comparing his body 
to ivory, his hair to black grapes, his mouth to 
a pomegranate cleft in twain. He spurns her 
with words that burn as scorpions of fire. 
Gradually her rejected love turns into bitterest 
hatred, and when ‘Herod asks her to dance for 
him, promising her the half of his kingdom, 
she complies in order that she may have the 
head of John the Baptist on a charger and 
may “kiss his lips.” As she accomplishes her 
purpose, Herod orders his soldiers to crush 
her to death with their shields. 

Many of the New York critics severely con- 
demn the play. Mr. William Winter, of The 
Tribune, makes the comment: “It is notable 
that all these ‘progressive’ movements take the 
direction of muck”; and The Globe thinks that 
“Salome” is the expression of “morbid emo- 
tion, unwholesome and revolting ideas.” 


“NATIONAL THEATER” 


statement expressing distrust of this new 
scheme and intimating that the backers of it 
represent the “financial force” but not the “art 
life’ of the metropolis. These backers are 
known to include Mr. Clarence Mackay, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, Mr. James Speyer, Mr. 
James Stillman and Mr. Daniel Guggenheim; 
and Heinrich Conried, the present director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, is to be in 
charge of the proposed theater. Capital to the 
amount of $3,000,000 has already been sub- 
scribed, and a committee of women, “all 
leaders in New York society,” is to be en- 
trusted with the duty of exercising a social 
censorship in accepting or rejecting applica- 
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Performances of classic and 
contemporary drama, and of a high class of 
comic opera, will be given. The following 
additional details in regard to the theater have 
been furnished by Mr. Conried in a newspaper 
interview: 

“The plans are not drawn, but they are to be 
for a building so small that a whisper may be heard 
in it, and so large that it may contain a great 
audience. There are to be thirty boxes in a 
horseshoe, bought in perpetuity by thirty persons. 
There are to be six hundred seats at 25 cents each 
for students. There are to be subscriptions at $20 
for an entire series of plays. The first season is 
to be of ten plays in thirty weeks. It is to be 
called the National Theatre because it is to be a 
national educator, like the Comédie Frangaise. In 
France and in Germany the mission of the 
theatre, like that of the school and the church, 
is to educate. The theatre amuses while it 
educates. Here a theatre really national, paid 
for by the government, is impossible. In my 
lectures about the National Theatre I asked 
for thirty subscribers. . . I had no diffi- 
culty about money. But the subscribers were 
to be thirty box holders, and I wanted them to 
like one another. I didn’t want Mrs. H. to say 
to me, ‘Mrs. Y. is not of my set, and my place is 
not to be near hers.’ A committee is to be ap- 
pointed as soon as the Metropolitan Opera House’s 
stockholders all return to the city. This commit- 
tee is to select the thirty persons that are to pay 
each one $100,000, to be boxholders in perpetuity.” 

Richard Mansfield’s attitude is evidently in- 
spired by his lack of sympathy with the al- 
leged oligarchic and “exclusive” basis of the 
new venture. He would have the director of 
such a “national” playhouse elected by the 
people, and suggests the appointment of a lit- 
erary board comprising the best minds of the 
country and including the presidents of the 
universities. He says (as reported by the New 
York Times): 

“The financial side of the enterprise should be 
in the -hands of a board of trustees, appointed in 
the first place by the founders and thereafter by 
the Presidents of the universities. The director, 
or acting chief, should be elected by the people, 
and after the literary board has decided upon the 
plays to be produced each season, his decision in 
all matters appertaining to their production should 
be final. 

“The members of the acting company should be 
elected by the literary board. Any actor (or ac- 
tress) remaining an active member of the Na- 
tional Theatre until retirement should be entitled 
to a pension from the National Theatre Fund. 
All performances given by the National Theatre 
should go to the fund. The National Theatre 
should be established not only in New York, but 
in Chicago. Half the season should be devoted 
to the East and half to the West. A library 
should be established in connection with the the- 
atre, and a theatrical college for the study of the 
drama, literary and acting. ; 

“These are my views concerning a National 


tions for boxes. 


Theatre, and in my opinion anything short of this 


- would be a delusion and a snare and would not 


be accepted by the American people as a National 
Theatre.” 

The manifesto issued by the National Art 
Theatre Society emphasizes a number of 
points of difference between its own ideals and 
those of Mr. Conried. The new enterprise, it 
points out, is to take legal form as “a private 
corporation, operating for profit,’ and while 
“this feature is not to be quarreled with, where 
so many theaters are built every year without 
any pretense of serving artistic or social pur- 
poses,” it is “not the sign of a National 
Theatre.” The plan to give comic opera, as 
well as classic drama, is characterized as “un- 
dignified and inexpedient,” and the fear is ex- 
pressed that, under Mr. Conried’s manage- 
ment, foreign influences will dominate, and 
the American playwright will only be able to 
look for “a frosty and occasional welcome.” 
The document closes: 

“The National Art Theatre Society welcomes 
this evidence that its spirit is abroad. 

“Tt would not publish anything to deter or im- 
pede an effort toward building a playhouse which 
offers some prospect of an approach to its ideals, 
but it would seriously and insistently ask all 
those who may be concerned in furnishing the 
funds for it, to see if it is not possible frankly and 
fully to broaden the scheme to really ‘national’ 
dimensions. 

“Tf that were done, and it became the enterprise 
of the people at large, as well as one of the parade 
grounds of fashionable life; if it were placed un- 
der a government that reflected the art life as 
well as the financial force of our great city, it 
would enlist every American lover of the dra- 
matic art in its service. 

Press comment in various parts of the 
country reveals a spirit of marked antagonism. 
The Kansas City Journal objects to the title, 
“National Theatre,” on the ground that the 
proposed institution “will be the furthest thing 
imaginable from a national theatre, which 
name implies a place of popular interest and 
attendance.” The Chicago Evening Post de- 
clares that “Chicago does not envy New York 
her $3,000,000 temple of snobbishness;” and 
the Louisville Courier-Journal says: “It is to 
be concluded that the throne of art shall be a 
home of snobbishness. It is to offer the 
nouveaux riches one more place where, laden 
with diamonds, flashy and ill-mannered, they 
may make a coarse display and offend all con- 
siderations of refined breeding. Hence, for 
every inch it promotes dramatic art in America 
it will advance silliness, false pride and vul- 
garity an ell.” The New York Evening Post 
comments: 
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“The new scheme is, we fear, more magnifi- 
cent than practical. That the three-million-dollar 
house will give distinction to its neighborhood 
and satisfaction to its patrons, may be regarded 
as certain; that it may offer some notable repre- 
sentations is by no means improbable; but that 
it will immediately and directly raise the national 
standard of drama, or hasten the looked-for re- 
vival, only the most sanguine of enthusiasts will 
believe.” 


The dramatic papers are more friendly. The 
New York Dramatic Mirror thinks that such 
a theater as is proposed would “easily and 
quickly dominate the society notion that gave 
it birth,” and “might well become the pride of 
the whole country.” The Theatre Magazine 
(New York) says: 
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“The new National Theatre probably will not 
be more successful in finding good new plays 
than are the speculative managers, but at least 
it will do what the speculative manager does not 
do—it will give us adequate performances of the 
classic and standard plays, so that the growing 
generation, the men and women of to-morrow, 
may have an opportunity of seeing well acted the 
dramatic masterpieces of all lands. In this lies 
the real value of the proposed theatre—not in the 
fact that it will be the most expensive and prob- 
ably the most beautiful playhouse in America, if 
not in the world, and that society—which really 
cares as much about educating the drama as it 
does about educating the naked Hottentot—will 
make it the resort of wealth and fashion. And 
so potent and far reaching will be this educational 
influence of the splendid new playhouse that indi- 
rectly it will affect all our other theatres. It will 
improve plays and acting everywhere.” 





THE APOSTLE—BAHR’S POLITICAL DRAMA 


“The Apostle,” by Hermann Bahr, an Aus- 
trian playwright and dramatic critic of ex- 
traordinary power and brilliancy, deals with 
a theme somewhat veiled by the title. The name 
“Apostle” scarcely suggests the atmosphere 


of modern party politics, yet this is the milieu 
in which the personages and the events of the 
play are set, and the conclusion deduced from 
it is the impossibility of accomplishing the 
regeneration of society by the machinery of 


the state. Bahr’s drama is now being played 
in St. Petersburg, where it has produced a 
sensation owing to the bearing which it is 
interpreted to have upon the actual political 
happenings in Russia, and in New York its 
production is promised in the near future by 
Orleneff’s Russian company, with Orleneff in 
the leading réle. 

The point on which the plot turns is 
very similar to that in Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton’s short story, “The Best Man,” which. 
was contributed to Collier’s recent “Short- 
Story Contest,” and which one of the judges, 
Senator Lodge, thought “by far the best 
story offered.” In the drama and in the 
story the hero, an upright statesman, is com- 
promised by the action of his wife, who, 
without his knowledge, has been trapped into 
receiving a loan from one who seeks this 
means of placing the statesman in his power. 
In each case the statesman, though nearly 
overwhelmed, triumphs nobly over his tricky 
enemies. In “The Apostle” the statesman is an 
Austrian prime minister who has earned his 
sobriquet by his sterling character, his lofty 


ideals and his disinterested motives in serving 
his country. The government is undertaking 
the building of a canal for which two com- 
panies are bidding—the National Bank of 
Austria and the Southwest Company, an 
American corporation. The Prime Minister is 
in favor of the National Bank, while the party 
of the right favors the Southwest Company, 
and is greatly aided by the enormous sums of 
money that the American company is expend- 
ing in bribes to obtain the contract. Great op- 
position to the Premier’s course is manifested. 
The members of the ministerial party are 
discontented and urge upon the Minister the 
necessity of strengthening their position by 
awarding the government. offices to their 
own men. At a meeting in the house of 
the minister, which takes place before the 
parliamentary session at which this question of 
the canal franchise is to be decided, Gohl, a 
deputy of the chamber, comes out most boldly 
for this change of policy. He is known to be 
himself an aspirant for the office of prefect, 
and in order to gain the assistance of the 
premier’s wife, Irene, he has induced her to 
borrow money from the National Bank without 
the knowledge of her husband. In the course 
of the meeting, the Premier grows furious at 
Gohl, calls him a “scoundrel,” and turns him 
out of the house. 

The second act opens upon a scene in par- 
liament in which Andri, the young leader of 
the right, in a brilliant speech, attacks the 
government and calls the Minister an unprac- 
tical dreamer and a poet, not fit to administer 
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the sober business of state. The Minister re- 
plies in a calm, impressive address, and sits 
down amid thundering applause. The victory 
of the ministerial party seems assured and 
the President is about to put the matter to a 
vote, when Gohl, smarting under the sense of 
his recent rough handling by the Premier and 
the open scorn with which he is treated by all 
the members of his own party, demands the 
floor and precipitates the following tumultuous 
scene: 


Gohl (to the Premier, who, after giving Gohl a 
contemptuous look, turns to the door and is about 
to withdraw): I want you to remain here, Pre- 


mier; I am going to bring charges against you. 


I hear. 

Gohl: I accuse you of having betrayed the 
country and sold it for money 

Andri (leader of the right; breaking out indig 
nantly against Gohl): For shame! 

Taun, Luz and Leppa (prominent members of 
the left; jumping up and addressing Gohl): For 
shame! Scoundrel! Liar! 

(The Premier stands motionless as if transfixed.) 

Gohl (in a shrill, loud voice reaching out above 
the noise of the house): Sold it for the money of 
the National Bank, which bribed and paid him in 
hard cash! 

(Andri turns away in contempt from Gohl and 
walks up ostentatiously to the Minister. There 
is a great uproar in the house. .The president has 
risen from his seat and rings the bell violently.) 

Gohl (shouting with all the vigor of his lungs) : 
I am going to prove it! 

President (shouting): Deputy Gohl, I will not 
suffer you to 

Gohl (not heeding the President's interrup- 
tion): I am going to prove it! 

President (ringing violently and shouting) . 
You cannot speak if I - 

Gohl (in a still shriller voice): I am going to 
prove it! 

All the Deputies on the Left: For shame! 
Scoundrel! Down with him! Put him out! 

Minister (coming up at one bound to the ste- 
nographers’ table, and stretching himself to his 
full height like a lion, with a powerful gesture of 
his uplifted hand): Let him prove it! (Then 
turning to Gohl amid the sudden stillness that 
ensues): Prove it! 

Gohl: I am going to prove that the Minister 
is not only a petty adventurer as Andri has called 
him with that delicate and careful circumlocution 
which, under the mask of justice, he parades for 
every species of corruption, for 

All the Deputies on the Right (some jumping 
on the benches, others running to the middle of 
the hall and waving their fists at Gohl): Scoun- 
drel! Scamp! Call him to order! 

Andri: He is mad, stark mad! 

Minister (shoving back the deputies of the 
right): Let him furnish the proofs! (Address- 
ing Gohl in a loud, threatening voice): Your 
proofs! 

Gohl: Not only, as Deputy Andri said, a little 
adventurer, but a—a common thief! 


(A terrific uproar. The whole audience in the 
gallery and in the boxes jump up from their seats 
and bend over the railing.) 

The Ministers (addressing the President): 
Close up, close up! Close the session! 

(The President rings the bell continuously with 
an air of helplessness.) 

All Deputies of Right and Left (tumultuously) : 
Proofs! proofs! 

Prime Minister 
Proofs! 

Gohl (clamors at the top of his voice): I have 
them, yes, I have the proofs! (Pulls a package 
of papers from his pocket and waves it trium 
phantly in the air): Here, here, here they are, 
the proofs! 

(A sudden stillness falls upon the entire house. 
All the groups seem to be dazed. Not a sound, 
not a movement is heard. All look with breath- 
less suspense at the Minister.) 

Gohl (in a light, calm, conversational tone as 
he displays one paper after the other): Acknowl- 
edgements to the director of the National Bank of 
receipts of loans (with light irony), of course, 
loans, Sept. toth, Nov. 4th, and so on, and 
so forth. (Handing a paper to the Mimster): 
Tell me, please, is this your wife’s writing? Or 
are you going to deny it? 

Prime Minister (remains rooted to the spot as 
if struck by lightning; then slowly puts out his 
hand for the paper, looks at it, and suddenly be- 
gins to simper as if in a fit of convulsions; he 
opens his mouth twice, but is incapable of articu- 
lating a sound; finally he says in a rattling, gur- 
gling voice): It is my wife’s writing. (Then 
breaks down and tumbles on a chair with his head 
thrown back. At this moment the fearful tension 
is relieved and gives place to a wild uproar and 
confusion.) 

People in the gallery and in the boxes (furi- 
ously gesticulating) : For shame! for shame! De- 
pose him! Down with the Minister! Down with 
him! 

One of the audience (clamoring): The Minis- 
ter is a thief! a thief! The Minister is a thief! 

Several: The Minister is a thief! Down with 
the Minister! The Minister is a thief! 

A street-arab (pushes up to the front bench of 
the gallery, and jumping upon it shouts im a 
thundering voice, pointing his finger at the Minis- 
ter) : Beware of pickpockets! Pickpocket! Pick- 
pocket ! 

The entire gallery on the right, soon also fol- 
lowed by the left(chanting in a rhythmic fashion) : 
Pickpocket! Pickpocket! Pickpocket! 

Firmian (the most intimate friend of the Min- 
ister, goes up to him, touches him on the shoulder 
and whispers): Carl! Carl! 

Ministers (gesticulating violently and talking 
all together so that only disconnected words and 
phrases are heard): Evidence! Dismissal! But 
the evidence? I wash my hands clean of the entire 
matter! Impossible! Dismiss! Break up! At 
once! Resignation! Resignation! 

Deputies of the Rght (violently gesticulating) : 
An unconditional resignation! What! against 
such evidence? Resignation! Now or never! 
The people are with us! In the face of such 
evidence! Immediate resignation ! 


(steps up close to Gohl): 
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Prime Minister (with glassy eyes, his head 
thrown forward in the arms of Firmian): The 
wretch! The wretch! Think of it, Firmian! My 
wife! My wife! What have I done? (Weeps 
like a child. He starts as if in a sudden fit of 
insanity, thrusts back Firmian and his secretary, 
and staggering down the steps shouts in an un- 
natural voice): I am a thief! Away! Don’t 
come near me! I ama thief! (Gazing up at the 
gallery and his whole body shaking convulsively) : 
I am a thief! 

Andvi (rushing upon Gohl): Judas! Judas! 


The disorder in the chamber increases until 
it becomes a veritable pandemonium. Some- 
one rushes from the gallery and attacks the 
Premier. Cries of “Police!” and “Help!” are 
raised, and finally the chamber is cleared amid 
the wildest excitement, the fighting continuing 
in the street. The third act discovers the 
Premier in a dark room in his own house after 
he has succeeded in making his escape from 
the infuriated mob. 


Premier's Secretary (putting down his hat and 
umbrella upon the table): Weare saved! Oh! 

Premier (without hat, his coat crumpled and 
besmudged, his collar loose, his hair disheveled) : 
The beasts! the beasts! (Feeling his face with a 
feverish hand, and bursting forth in a fit of in- 


dignation) : Spat upon! trampled upon !—whipped ! 


(crying)—whipped like a cur! (Jumps up stag- 
gers, and utters inarticulate cries) Oh-oh-oh! 
(His body trembles with rage, he falls back). 

Secretary (picks him up and puts him on a 
chair): Premier! Premier! 

Premier: The beasts! The beasts! Oh-oh- 
oh! (Shaking his fists at the window) Beasts! 
Wolves! Devils! Infernal Devils! I—I—I 
(His voice breaks; he seizes his throat with his 
hands, tears open his shirt, and tumbles down 
heavily with the chair. With a rattle in his voice) 
Hrr—hrr 

Secretary (trying to help him up): Premier! 

Premier (pushes him away with his feet; shriek- 
ing): Leave me alone! Go! I want nobody, no- 
body !—Alone! I want nobody, nobody any more! 
—The beasts! The beasts! 

(Secretary walks up to the door, presses the 
electric button, and the room is lighted up.) 

Premier (starts back, blinded by the light. Me- 
chanically): My »eople! My people! My peo- 
ple! Everybody is gone from me, everybody! I 
am left all alone. 

Secretary (pained): Premier! 

Premier (indifferently, almost contemptuously) : 
Oh, you! That’s because you get paid for it! 
Bedsts! Everybody! Everybody has left me, even 
Firmian (shaking his head, while large tears roll 
down his face). Firmian! No more Firmian! 
Why should he? I am only a thief. (Jumping 
up with a desperate shrick) I am only a thief, 
only a thief! I am a thief, a thief, a thief! 

(A shrill whistle is heard from the street close 
under the balcony. This is answered by whistles 
from all sides. Then steps are heard approaching 
rn a and nearer; a confusion of voices, laugh- 
ter. 
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A groaning voice in the street: There is light 
in the house of the thief. 

Secretary (trembling): They have seen the 
light. (He quickly puts out the light, and the 
room is again in darkness.) 

Many voices in the street: 
pocket! pickpocket! 
with the thief! 
and yells.) 

(A large stone crashes through the glass door 
of the balcony and falls on the table upon which 
the Premier has tumbled in his fright, narrowly 
missing him; he crawls under the table in mad 
panic. 

Repeated cries of “Pickpocket!” The Secretary 
rolls down the shutters and the noise in the street 
grows faint. At this point Firmian rushes wildly 
into the room.) 

Premier (from under the table): 
anybody come in! Help! help! 

Firmian (walking up to the Premier): 
Carl! 

Premier (crawling out from under the table to- 
ward the door on the left; shrieks with terror) : 
Mercy! mercy! I am innocent! 

Firmian: Carl, it is I, Firmian. Calm yourself! 

Premier (gropes with his hands after him, com- 
poses himself and tries to rise; still hesitating as 
if surprised): You? Firmian? 

Firmian: The gate is guarded by military; 
you are safe. (Lifts the Premier and puts him 
on a chair.) 

Premier: Firmian, you will remain with me, 
will you not? Thank you, thank you! (Puts his 
head on Firmian’s breast.) 

Firmian: Calm yourself, for Heaven’s sake! 

Premier (sinks on the chair): My good Fir- 
mian! (The street is quiet again, not a sound is 
heard.) 

Firmian: I do not know how I came to lose 
you so suddenly. My hat was knocked from 
my head; I bent down to pick it up and fell 
forward. A young man helped me up, but when 
I got on my feet again you were already gone. I 
was carried along with the crowd, but finally suc- 
ceeded in slipping out into a side street. I-ran 
and ran until I found a cab at the bridge. But it 
was imposible to pass on account of the throngs 
of people. Then I happened to come across a 
military guard. The lieutenant knew me and 
escorted me to your house. But now all is over. 

Premier (laughing with a melancholy air): Do 
you think so? Yes, all is over—Fame, power 
(lowering his voice), honor. All is over. I have 
nothing, nothing left. My whole life, everything 
is gone. My whole life’s work is shattered, gone 
in an hour. Not a trace remains. I am a thief, 
a thief. 

Firmian: But whoever believes that you f 
Why, no one imagines it even. You are out of 
your mind! (Walks up and down the room.) 
The few criers and comedians! It will blow over, 
and they will be ashamed of it themselves. There 
is no one who believes this about you. It is stu- 
pid to think it. We are not yet so far gone. 
Every honest man knows what to think of you, 
and you can well afford to be indifferent about 
the opinion of the others. No decent man can 
imagine anything of the sort about you. They 
know you. Your whole life lies open to them. 


Pickpocket! pick- 
Down with him! Down 
Down with him! (Laughter 


Don’t let 


Carl! 


? 
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But it is true, it is true. 
What is true? 
I saw the notes. 


Well? 


Premier: 

Firmian: 

Premier: 

Firmian: 

Premier: It is her writing. It is true. 

Firmian: But no decent man who knows you 
will think on that account that you—— 

Premier: Can you comprehend it? You know 
her well. Can you (struggling with his tears), 
can you comprehend that she ? 

Firmian: Good Lord, women! 

Premier: She, she! I could have sooner be- 
lieved anything, anything else in the world than 
that she 

Firmian: That will all be explained, I am sure. 
Wait until we hear what the director of the bank 
has to say. I am positive she had no idea—— 

Premier: No idea? 

Firmian: I have no doubt of it; I am positive. 

Premier: No idea that one must not steal? 

Firmian: Women have their own opinions. 
Did you ever explain to her that our peculiar po- 
sition sometimes does not permit us to do certain 
things which in themselves are not at all inad- 
missible? 

Premier (staggered): I do not know what you 
mean. 

Firmian: This is not the time to enter into ex- 
planations. What you want now above all else 
is rest. You must gather up all your strength, ail 
your energy for to-morrow, in order to 

Premier: What am I to do to-morrow? 

Firmian: You must show them to-morrow who 
you are: 

Premier: 1? 

Firmian: You owe this to yourself and to your 
country. Nothing has happened so far. We will 
get through with Gohl in very short order. And 
the people (with ironic emphasis), the people who 
spat upon you to-day will hail you to-morrow. 
Mobilia turba Quiritium! You must only not 
give yourself up. You must show how it has 
come about, you must prove that you are inno- 
cent. There is no calumny that cannot be put 
down if you only go at it with might and main. 
3ut for this you must above all be fresh and 
healthy, and with strong nerves. Don’t agitate 
yourself any further. The best thing for you 
now is to go to bed. 

Premier: To her? Yes, I must go through that 
yet, I must go through that. (To the Secretary) 
Call my wife in. (As if frightened, bursting into 
a laugh) My wife! 

Firmian: Not to-day, not now, you are too 
much worn out. 

Premier: I must go through that. 
Secretary) Call her in. 

Firmian: Then I will leave you. 

Premier: Stay here, I entreat you. I promise 
you I will be very calm, I will be quite composed. 
[ only want to know (with a sudden outburst) 
because I still cannot conceive that she, that 
she—— (Crying out aloud) Firmian, can you 
conceive that she whom I, she who 

Firmian: Did you not promise me 

Premier: Yes, yes, I shall be calm, very calm, 
but you must remain here with me. 


(To the 


? 


Irene, his wife, enters, looking very pale. 
Gohl had told her previously that he was going 


to bring a public accusation against her hus 
band, and the situation is therefore clear to 
her. 


—~ 

Firmian (with an air of compassion) : 
lady ! 

Premier: Silence! I am going to speak. (Jn 
a whisper, without looking at her) I am not ex 
cited, I am quite composed, quite composed. Now 
then. I want to know. 

Irene (softly): Carl! 

Premier: Yes? 

Irene: Now do listen to me! 

Premier (thunderingly): Yes?. 

Irene: I did not know that—— 

Premier: Yes or no? Yes? Yes? 

Irene (bursting into tears): Forgive me! For 
give me! 

Premier: Oh! oh! oh! 
at Frene.) 

(Firmian interposes between him and Irene.) 

Premier (to Firmian) : Get away! Get away, or 
I—— (Springs at his throat.) 

Firmian (pushing him away): Carl! 

(Premier staggers back as if in terror of him- 
self, and drops on a chair, covering his face with 
his hands in shame. 

Firmian (takes Irene by the hands and leads 
her to a corner on the left): I can very well 
imagine how it came about. You were in an 
embarrassed position, and—— 

Irene (softly): We needed more than—— 

Firmian: Why did you not tell me about it? 

(Premier raises his head and listens to the con 
versation. ) 

Irene: I was afraid of Carl. 

Firmian: Gohl is just the man you should not 
have 

Irene: He proposed it himself; he must have 
learned that I was in financial difficulties. 

Firmian (in a mild tone): And you never 
thought, Irene, that—— 

Irene: What do I know about such matters ? 

Firmian: But you could have understood that 
for Carl to be implicated in that way with the 
National Bank—— 

Irene: I did not even know that the money 
came from the National Bank. 

Firmian: What then? Where did you think 
the money came from? 

Irene (shrugging her shoulders): I 
money and asked no questions. 

Firmian: And did not think of the 
quences at all? 

Irene: The money was not given to me, I just 
borrowed it, and meant to save up and pay. How 
could I have known that? 

Firmian: If you had only said a word to me. 

Irene: | did not have the courage. 

Firmian: But you confided in Gohl. 

Irene: Because he took pains with me. He 
noticed that I was troubled. He asked me, you 
did not. (Smiling painfully.) I do not mean 
this as a reproach. How could you have thought 
of it? Only I want to explain how it happened. 
I had nobody to turn to. Gohl was the only per- 
son. 

Premier (with a mild tone): And I? 

Irene (raising her head to the Premier, visibly 
affected): You? 


Lady, 


Thief! thief! (Rushes 


took the 


conse- 
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Premier: I, Irene. Was I not here? 

Irene (slightly embarrassed): But you—you 
were occupied with more important matters. 

Premier: More important matters? 

Irene (very simply): I could not come to you 
and bother you with my troubles too. 

Premier: I was occupied with more important 
matters ! 

Irene (to Firmian): Don’t you understand 
I wanted him to have peace at least when he was 
home. I tried to do the best. It gave him such 
pleasure to see me contented. I had often made 
up my mind to speak to him when I saw no other 
way out, but then when he would come home 
tired and exhausted and so glad to have a half- 
hour to play with the children, I could not do it. 
You may say what you please, but I could not 
make up my mind to do it. You say that I have 
acted wrongly. It may be, I do not know. I only 
know that I could not do otherwise. You have 
never seen him tired and worn the whole day 
‘ong with all these duties and cares that I do 
not understand, and then I was to come to him 
with my cares in addition, and torment him 
again? No, no; I could not act otherwise! Do 
with me what you please, I could not, I could not 
act otherwise! (Tcars stifle her voice.) 

Premier (after a lone pause): Firmian, 
all, the whole thing was a lie. 

Firmian (with surprise): What? 

Premier: Our whole work.—Well, it is 
thought that came to me. (Remains standing at 
the window absorbed in thought, then turns to 
Irene): What you must have suffered, my poor 
child! Irene (Bursts into sobs.) Did he torment 
you very much? 

Irene (weeping): 

Premier (putting 
Forgive me! 

(Jrene grasps his hand and wants to kiss it.) 

Premier: No, no, you must go now.—To-mor- 
row! (Exit Jrene.) 

Premier (closing the door 
morrow! It is my fault. Now 
Now only do I understand it. 

Secretary: Deputy Andri is 
to see you very urgently. 

Premier (recovering his self-composure): Let 
him come in. But first open the windows and 
let in some air. 

Andri (enters): 
you. 

Premier 
You? 

Andri (quickly): I regret, I am so ashamed 
that I have worked against you! 

Premier (calmly): Why, you never 

Andri: I have always tried to run: you down 
and to incite people against you. I have trav- 
eled through the country to set the people against 
you. I have fought against you with all the pas- 
sion of my feverish soul because I—(pausing an 
instant) because I hated you, hated you. 

Premier (with a warding-off gesture): Andri! 

Andri: Hated you out of envy, out of sheer 
envy, as an insignificant and weak man hates the 
powerful and the good man. I hated you for many 
years. Now I have repented it, I have been pun- 
ished with this terrible day, this terrible day. I 
shall never betray you again. I promise you 
that. I shall crawl away somewhere in a corner 


after 


just a 


late. 
on 


Only of 


his hand Irene’s head): 


after her): To- 
I understand all. 
He 


here. wants 


I have come to apologize to 


(surprised): To apologize to me? 
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and disappear. (Premier his hands 
Andri’s shoulder.) 

Andri (withdrawing, with drooping head): No 
leave me. I am ashamed of myself, | am ashamed 
of myself! 

Firmian: Yes, dear Andri, 
what one imagines it to be. 

Andyi: Terrible! terrible! 

Firmian: You have slandered and _ lied — 
(Andri makes a negative gesture)—or you have 
allowed others to slander and to lie; all in good 
faith, of course, so as to propagate your opinions 
and to put us out, for the sake of the party. That 
excuses everything! Acheronta movebo! You 
did move it! Now take care that it does not 
swallow you also. 

Andri: It is not for this reason. 

Premier: Let that alone now. That is not the 
question any more. (Extending his hand to An- 
dri) Thank you. 

Andri (grasping his 
everything, everything. 

Premier (pressing his hand again): 
all erred. 

Andri: 
for it. 

Firmian: Why, what ‘pommel 
that makes you so queer? 

Andri: I wanted to come here directly after 
the break-up of the session, but it was impossible 
to make my way through the crowd. I tried here, 
there, because I felt I had to see you, because I 
could not get any peace of mind until I told you 
that I did not believe all this about you, that I 
knew that the scoundrel lied, and that I trusted 
and honored you. But it was impossible to get 
through the crowd. Then I met a group of peo- 
ple who knew me. They shouted, clamored and 
acclaimed me. I was seized and carried along 
with them. Oh, how ashamed I was of myself, 
how I despised myself! In order to get away 
from them I said that I wanted to go home. They 
carried me to my house and up the steps. It 
seemed as if they could not tear themselves away 
from me from sheer admiration and enthusiasm. 
For, don’t you see? I am the hero, the hero of 
the mob! (With a gesture of disgust) I still feel 
their touch and wish I could purge myself of the 
defilement. When we got on the balcony they 
surrounded me, knelt before me and kissed my 
hands.—Oh, those faces, distorted with anger, 
malice and hate! The infamy of it, the 
beasts ! ; Oh, that hour, that hour ! 
I have made good, I have atoned for all the 
wrong I have done you. I will 


puts 


on 


life is different from 


hand): I apologize for 


We have 


Oh, I have paid for it, I have atoned 


What is it 


crawl away in 
some corner and disappear.—But one thing I still 
had to do—to apologize to you. My motives 
were good, I did not know the people. I regarded 
as conviction what was nothing but hatred and 
envy. I know it now. I recognized myself in 
Gohl. We wished to revenge ourselves on you 
because you are greater. That was it. We are 
like the crowd, like the mob that acclaimed us; 
they know why they acclaim us. This is the rec- 
ognition I came to in that terrible hour, and I 
was anxious to let you know it, that is all. Af- 
ter that I am ready to go. I will disappear and 
try to become a decent man in some quiet place 
and earn my bread by honest toil. 

Premier (in calm but powerful voice): 
err. 


You 
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(Andri ratses his eyes to the Apostle, while 
his face seems to radiate with a sort of religious 
ecstasy.) 

Premier: You err. You have no apologies to 
make to me; I have no apologies to make to you. 
We have both been wrong, we have both learned. 
Now we can both walk together and seek the 
right. We shall never part again. (Pointing at 
the door) There is a woman who has lived here 
many, many years, a woman who loves me, whom 
I love, a good woman, the best of mothers, faith- 
ful, pure—in short, good. Many years has she 
been with me, and was loved by me. This woman 
became a thief. Right here at my side, whose 
whole life was honesty. She stole without knowing 
it, not even from frivolity, but simply because she 
did not understand it. It is my fault, mine alone. 
For this woman who has lived for so many years 
at my side and loved me, the mother of my chil- 
dren, had no one to confide in. I was not pres- 
ent to advise her, to help her. I thought I had 
more important work to do. I was outside. [ 
had to convert the people, I had to speak, to 
speak always and everywhere. In your speech 
against me to-day you reproached me with my 
big words and small accomplishments. You were 
quite right. Words are nothing. Men have lis- 
tened to us in the name of liberty and justice, 
have applauded and hurrahed us and grown en- 
thusiastic, and then they went forth and remained 
slaves and unjust. Like my wife, who always lis- 
tened to talk about virtue, they believed in it and 
then stole! Behold! the word has no power, the 
word cannot help. Everyone takes it, repeats it, 
and remains what and where he was. The inner 
man cannot be reached by words. We who bring 
the words, we have felt them here (pointing to 
his breast), and therefore we believe them. Our 
feelings must accompany our words. But the 
people hear only a sound which deceives them, 
but has no genuine feeling. We imagine that 
because they repeat our words they also feel with 
us. No, they repeat your words, they repeat my 
words, but they do not feel them and that is why 
they do not act up to them. Now we must see 
that the word be expressed in life. All else is 
sham and emptiness. You have experienced it. 
You meant to speak the truth, but they heard 
in your words only their greed and their wrath. 
I have experienced it also. Give me your hand. 
Now we will seek the right path together. 

Andri: No, I do not deserve it. 

Premier: We have both erred. 

Andri: In your presence I feel myself old. 

Premier: No one is old who has a task to per- 
form. 

Andri: And I have lost my faith in man. 

Premier: Believe only in yourself and 
shall be strong. 

Andri: I am ashamed of myself. 

Premier: You have suffered; 
you. That is their sign. 

Andri: It is too hard, too profound. 

Premier: Suffering is grace, it purges 
proves. 

Andri (wearily): To begin again? 

Premier: Yes, again! Always, always again! 
In order again to fail, again to suffer, again to 
err, again to learn, endlessly—until we reach the 
goal, not you and I, but the people in the distance 


you 


the gods love 


and im- 


(gazing into the distance). Bright, radiant men 
who smile and soar. I believe in men. 
Andri (touched, kissing his hand) : 

are great. 

Premier (smiles and puts his hands on Andri’s 
head; then, while his whole being seems to pass 
into a sort of spiritual ecstasy, and he grows 
taller and taller): Only good. We need be only 
good. That is far greater than to be great. Be 
hold, have we not been foolish? What have we 
done? Once in a blessed moment we perceived a 
purer condition. And how did we show our grat 
itude? We pressed it into the mold of a poor 
word—Liberty, Justice! And we grow impatient 
if the people fail to understand it immediately. it 
is so foolish. To us, indeed, is sufficient the 
memory of that blessed moment! But the people, 
how should they know of it? What can the poor 
word do for them? It flickers, and the people 
see it glimmer and run to catch it: Liberty, Jus- 
tice! But in their hands it turns gray. It has 
only sparkled in the reflection of our own felicity. 
No, it is so foolish; so foolish! You can make 
people understand only what they themselves have 
already experienced. That is it. Let them enter 
into our own felicity, our own blessedness, that 
they may see with us and reverence with us! 
The word is of no avail; they must feel it. (To 
Firmian) Now you laugh, you wise man, for :t 
is not given to you to hope because you think 
you know evil. But I say that the evil is only 
apparent, it is not real. We are all good, only 
no one believes it of another, and because each 
one thinks the other bad he disguises himself 
until he becomes bad himself. Wait until we are 
but together in some blessed moment so that we 
can see one another as we really are, and all men 
will. sink into one another’s arms like brothers. 
Come with us, wise man! Humanity has been 
too clever. You see how little reason has ac 
complished. Come with us and be an enthusiast. 

Firmian (moved, extending his hand to the 
Pre mier) : You glorious man! 

Premier (stationing himself between Andri and 
Firmian, and holding each one by the hand): 
Only good, Firmian. We need only be good. 
Good is the only, the highest thing. (To Andri, 
smiling) In a quiet place, did you say? Yes, we 
will go to a quiet place and sit down by the side 
of the people, and take each one singly by the 
hand and envelope him with such love that he 
will grow weak and be no longer able to with- 
stand us. (Laughing good-naturedly) No party, 
my Andri! No words! We shall sit very still 
by the side of the people, and nestle up closely 
and warmly against them; and we shall be good 
to them and so tender and loving that they will 
incline toward us and become even as we, first 
one, then two, then several, then all — gentle, 
subdued, all—in the future, in the far distance.— 
Let this be our covenant. 

Andri (with admiration) : 
pear to me when I was a boy, 
about you: the Apostle! 

Premier: Go now! The day is breaking. We 
must each of us hasten to his task! (Stretching 
forth both his hands) I am thankful for the lot 
that has fallen to me! 

(The light of dawn breaks through the win- 
dows; the curtain falls.) 


You—you 


Thus did you ap 
when they told me 





Persons in the Foreground 


THE YOUNGEST AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 


Mr. Lloyd Carpenter Griscom, minister to 
Japan since December, 1902, and who, so 
Americans resident in Japan hope, is soon to 
return to Tokio as ambassador, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest of American 
diplomats. Yet he is far from being the least 
experienced. Though his age is but thirty- 
three, his training in the foreign service began 
over twelve years ago, when he became private 
secretary to ex-Senator Bayard of Delaware, 
our first ambassador to England. When Mr. 
Bayard left London in 1894 Mr. Griscom re- 
turned to New York, where he took a post- 
graduate course in the New York Law School, 
and was duly admitted to the bar, for which 
—being a Philadelphian—he had first studied 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

His experiences during the next two or 
three years included a brief term as deputy 
assistant district-attorney of New York 
and a trip to Central and South America as a 
volunteer war correspondent, in company with 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis and Mr. Somers 
Somerset, a son of Lady Henry Somerset, the 
philanthropist. This novel and exciting ex- 
pedition forms the subject of Mr. Davis's en- 
tertaining “Three in Ven- 


book, Gringos 


ezuela.” When the Spanish-American War 
broke out, Mr. Griscom promptly volunteered, 
was commissioned a captain, and served for 
four months in Cuba as aide-de-camp on the 
staff of General Wade. Declining promotion 
and a career in the army, he resigned when the 
war was over, and, re-enlisting in the diplo- 
matic service, was appointed secretary of the 
American legation at Constantinople. His 
youthfulness and engaging personal qualities 
won the personal good-will of the Sultan, and 
his native shrewdness enabled him to turn this 
advantage to account when the minister, Mr. 
Straus, took a protracted leave of absence, and 
then resigned an uncongenial task. As chargé 
d'affaires from December, till March, 
1901, Mr. Griscom was our chief representa- 
tive at the Yildiz Kiosk, and when Mr. 
Straus’s successor was at last appointed, it 
was the Sultan’s wish that there should be no 
change in the secretaryship of the legation. 
But President McKinley saw fit to make him 
a minister in name as well as in fact, and he 
was accordingly sent to Persia in Igor. It 
was in this year that he married; and while 
his success has been due to his own abilities, 
he has been fortunate in having a wife who 


1899, 








THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS OF WHICH LLOYD C. GRISCOM IS AN ORNAMENT 

He stands in the last row (seventh from the reader's left), while our old friend, Baron ;Komuta, (in the front 
row) will be readily recognized. The baron had just been given a complimentary dinner by these, the ambassadors 
and ministers of all the world’s powers in Tokyo. 
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is persona gratissima at every court to which 
his career has taken him. On his way from 
New York to Teheran he made a brief stop 
at Constantinople, and received from the Sul- 
tan the grand cordon of the Order of Chefekat 
for Mrs. Griscom, and for himself a cigarette 
case with the signature of the donor in bril- 
liants—a most useful gift to a _ traveler 
through the Sultan’s dominions in Asia Minor. 
One of the fruits of his sojourn at the court 
of the Shah was the marking out of a new 
trade route to the coast. 

After an eighteen months’ residence in 
Persia, Mr. Griscom received a further promo- 
tion, being transferred by President Roosevelt 
to the legation at Tokio in December, 1902. 
In the Far East, during the anxious period 
that preceded the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Japan, as well as in the 
troublous days of actual warfare, the young 
diplomatist easily held his own with the older 
and more experienced representatives of the 
European countries. And now—though the 
Japanese, much as they esteem the present 
minister, might like to see an older and more 
famous man sent out as America’s first am- 
bassador to their country—the probabilities 
are that Mr. Griscom, who has just returned 
home for a well-earned rest, will go back to 
Tokio as his own successor, having attained 
ambassadorial rank at an earlier age than any 
other man in the service. Had Secretary Hay 
lived and remained at Washington, it is un- 
derstood that Mr. Griscom would have suc- 
ceeded Mr. Loomis as Assistant Secretary of 
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PREPARING A WARM RECEPTION FOR TOKYO’S 
ANTI-AMERICAN RIOTERS 

These Japanese troops stood guard over Lloyd C. 

Griscom and his official residence as United States min- 


ister to Japan, during the brief outbreaks after the first 
announcement of the peace terms. 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST WHO AWAITS 
PROMOTION 
_Lloyd C. Griscom, our minister in Tokyo, may be 
_— the rank of ambassador there. an elevation in 
ignity already awarded to her minister in Japan by 


Great Britain. He was born in Riverton New Jersey, 
thirty-three years ago. ; 


State. This shows in what regard he was held 
by his late chief; and his youthful energy, his 
devotion to duty, and his love for outdoor 
sports are unfailing passports to the good-will 
of the Chief Executive. Like the President, 
Mr. Griscom is a lover of big-game hunting, 
and has indulged his taste for it in lands more 
remote than Mr. Roosevelt has yet visited. 
In Persia he was so fortunate as to bag. some 
fine ibexes. 

Mr. Griscom’s father is Clement A. Gris- 
com, president of the International Navigation 
Company, and his mother is one of the Phila- 
delphia Biddles. He is a much “clubbed” 
young man, belonging to club organizations 
not only in Philadelphia and New York, but 
in London, Ireland and Constantinople as well. 











For years the president of the Chicago 
University, Dr. William Rainey Harper (now 
suffering from an incurable malady and walk- 
ing calmly but not slowly toward an open 
grave), went to bed at midnight and rose at 
five. “Dr. Harper knows all about the eight- 
hour day,” said one of his faculty; “he puts in 
two such days every twenty-four hours.” <A 
theological student tried once to make arrange- 
ments for advanced work under Dr. Harper’s 
personal direction. 1t seemed impossible to 
arrange an hour, and the student, downcast, 
was about to leave. Said Dr. Harper: 

“Are you free at five thirty in the morning?” 

“Yes,” was the startled answer. 

“Then come every day at that hour.” 

And the arrangement was concluded on that 
basis. 

These and other interesting points in the 
career of the man who has in fifteen years 
built up the third largest university in 
America, having now 4,500 students, a faculty 
of over 300 members, and an endowment of 
twenty millions, are given in World’s Work 
by James Weber Linn. The most notable thing 
about the university, says Mr. Linn, is not its 
rapid growth, but the fact that it is, more 
markedly than any other educational institu- 
tion in the world, the expression of the ideals 
and individuality of one man. “Harvard is not 
Dr. Eliot, nor Yale Dr. Hadley, but the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is President Harper.” 

The two traits of Dr. Harper’s character 
most plainly shown in the university are, Mr. 
Linn thinks, his energy and his democratic 
character. But he is more than energetic and 
democratic, more than “a born organizer.” 
He is also an idealist, a dreamer. We quote 
from Mr. Linn’s article: 


“His conceptions have not infrequently the hazi- 
ness, and the magnificence, of dreams, and once 
and again he has failed because he was blinded 
by visions. It is idealism which has made him 
urge new theories and new methods alike—which 
(in the effort to correlate primary, secondary, and 
university education) has ‘littered the campus 
with kindergartners’—which, disregarding many 
a well-worn idea which had been fancied funda- 
mental, put in practice many a new principle ‘to 
make Quintilian stare ani gasp.’ He was an in- 
novator twenty-five years ago, and he is an inno- 
vator now. 

“It is this idealism that has caused him to be 
called a radical by people who mean the term, 
when applied to an educator, to stand for some- 
thing infinitely futile or infinitely dangerous and 
bad. Yet it is this idealism that lifts him above 
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THE MAN WHO HAS MADE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY} 


the mere executive, and gives him power over 
hearts, so that those who work with him become 
devoted to him with their strength and soul. 
It is this idealism which must prevent the Uni- 
versity, so quick-sprung into largeness, from 
being merely a material success, and which must 
confute the charge which is often brought against 
him, that his aims, like his methods, are com- 
mercial.” 


There are men in the university now, we are 
assured, who came twelve years ago on the 
bare assurance of the president that “some- 
thing would turn up” to enable them to get 
their salaries the next year. And “no one 
has ever voluntarily left Chicago to accept a 
position of equal rank elsewhere.” The reason 
that is given for this is that men are treated 
there as men, not mechanics. This is not very 
illuminating until Mr. Linn goes on to draw 
comparisons between the class-room work re- 
quired at Chicago and that required elsewhere. 
In a certain scientific department selected at 
random for comparison, twenty-one hours of 
teaching are required each week in Harvard 
from each instructor; in Columbia, twenty- 
one; in Chicago University, fourteen. In a 
department of the liberal arts, Harvard re- 
quires fifteen hours, Columbia fourteen hours, 
Chicago but ten. “Comparison of Chicago 
with other Western universities makes the 
amount of leisure permitted to the instructors 
at the former seem almost startling.” The 
reason for this is not that the university is so 
rich it can afford to be so generous, but that 
Dr. Harper believes that such a system affords 
the instructors opportunity to develop, and 
“what develops the instructors must raise the 
standards of teaching and of study.” 

Dr. Harper’s democratic nature and convic- 
tions have also been impressed upon the uni- 
Says Mr. Linn: 


versity. 


“His democracy is, one fancies, less the result of 
emotion than of theory. He believes in democ- 
racy, rather than feels it. But the belief has be- 
come a part of him, and one sees it working out 
in practical details. He showed it in the arrange- 
ment of the college year. At the foundation of 
the University, he declared for a system that 
would put higher education within the reach of 
the greatest number. The result was the so- 
called ‘quarter system,’ under which a student 
may do three months’ work and leave until op- 
portunity enables him to come again. The usual 
arrangement contemplates a year of study. Un- 
der this arrangement, courses follow each other 
in a continuous procession and without halt. 
Work goes on in the summer quarter under the 
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same instructors and counts toward the same 
final degrees as in any other quarter.” 

The student body is, in consequence, a very 
democratic body. “Inquiry has failed to dis- 
close a single student who admits spending 
$1,200 a year.” The man “working his way 
through” is the rule, not the exception, at Chi- 
cago University; and not a few women are 
working their way by doing housework. 

College life, however, Mr. Linn asserts, 
“has been robbed of its traditional sweetness.” 
Getting an education is a business there, not 
a sentiment, and the effect of this, though it 
is not satisfactory to the president, was fore- 
seen by him and accepted as a necessary con- 
sequence, for the time being, at least, of the 
choice he deliberately made. We quote again: 


“Dr. Harper felt that he must choose between 
two ideals. Loyalty to ‘Alma Mater’ which finds 
expression in undergraduate songs of praises and 
cheering, and which brings back graduates year 
after year to reunions at commencement-time, is 
loyalty founded on the idea of the college as sep- 
arate from the world; it is clique-loyalty, and is 
dissipated in proportion as an institution grows 
away from the old aristocratic academic ideal. 
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At Yale it is frantic; at Harvard less so, at Chi- 
cago, and, Clark, and Johns Hopkins it can 
hardly be said to exist. The Alumni Association 
of Chicago is little but a name, and the Alumni 
Club, the organization of the men who live in 
the city, is a joke. The alumni of Chicago seem 
for the most part no more bound to their Alma 
Mater by ties of affection than the gradu- 
ates of a business college or of a night school. 
The undergraduates are openly indifferent to all 
but the intellectual aspects of the place. They 
do not support athletics; they hardly go to the 
games even when admission is made free. The 
students’ social unit is the fraternity, not the 
University. The ordinary student activities are 
carried on almost entirely through these asso- 
ciations. Hundreds pass through the University 
every year without a shadow of emotional con- 
sideration for it; life to them is a business, and 
these their days of apprenticeship.” 


Dr. Harper is “essentially open-minded,” is 
tolerant and liberal in his religious views and 
a man of prominence in the “higher criti- 
cism.” He has no memory for personalities 
and never indulges in them. He is, finally, 
never impulsive, but cautious and systematic. 
“He talks pleasantly, but he will not be 
‘drawn out.’” 


A SAINT OF GOTHAM 


New York City has its saints as well as its 
life insurance presidents. Three of the fine 
arts have been called into service to com- 
memorate fittingly the life and character of 
one of them—Josephine Shaw Lowell, who died 
a few weeks ago. On another page we repro- 
duce a bas-relief of her made by St. Gaudens. 
In Boston one of the Symphony concerts was 
held in memory of her, and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson chose for the program of the 
occasion Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” 
and Beethoven’s “Heroic Symphony.” In 
New York City Felix Adler, Joseph H. Choate, 
Seth Low, Jacob Riis and others, in a memo- 
rial service, paid oratorical tribute to her 
worth. A number of the speakers in this serv- 
ice re-echoed the statement of Robert W. 
De Forest that “had Mrs. Lowell lived in 
medieval times, she would long since have been 
canonized as a saint.” And the suggestion 
made by Mr. Riis that one of the parks of the 
city be named after her has met favorable 
consideration, a committee having been ap- 
pointed to secure this or some other form of 
memorial. 

All this honor, it is safe to say, will come as 





a surprise to most Americans, for she never 
sought or secured a conspicuous place in public 
life. Cultured and wealthy, she consecrated 
herself to humanitarian work. She was the 
founder of the Charity Organization Society. 
She was the first woman appointed to a place 
on the State Board of Charities. In innumer- 
able other movements she bore a leading part 
—the establishment of State reformatories for 
women, State asylums for feeble-minded girls 
of child-bearing age, municipal lodging-houses 
for men, the placing of matrons in police sta- 
tions, industrial conciliation, the Consumer’s 
League, the Woman’s Industrial League, the 
Philippine Progress Association and many 
other movements. Said The Evening Post, in 
editorial comment on the memorial service: 


“Even those who deemed themselves familiar 
with Mrs. Lowell’s achievements were astounded 
as speaker after speaker rehearsed not merely 
her self-sacrifice, but the actual results of her 
work. In her own person she refuted the idea 
that women cannot be as practical as men, when 
given offices of responsibility; and her success 
as a state commissioner of charities and in private 
associations opened wide a door to useful public 
service for hundreds of her sex.” 























JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL 


‘Had Mrs, Lowell lived in*medieval times she would long since haye been canonized as a saint "’ 
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Seven years after her birth (in Roxbury 
Mass., in 1843) Josephine Shaw was taken to 
Europe by her parents and for five years re- 
ceived education in a school in Paris and a 
convent in Rome, gaining facility in the use of 
the French, Italian and German languages. 
On her return she spent one year in a Boston 
and one year in a New York school. She was 
married at the age of twenty to Charles Russell 
Lowell, who just one year later, while serving 
under Phil Sheridan, was killed at the battle 
of Cedar Creek. Her brother was that Robert 
Gould Shaw who organized the first negro 
regiment in the Civil War, and whose death 
at the head of his black regiment at Fort 
Wagner is commemorated by St. Gaudens’s 
well-known bas-relief on Boston Common. 
The pathos of her double bereavement never 
went out of her life or her countenance. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson wrote recently of 
her: 


“Her face here was a sad one. At least it always 
seemed so to me. She was never able to forget 
the crushing sorrow of her young womanhood. 
But we who could not enter into that sorrow, 
only wonder at its intensity and its duration, 
recognizing that it had sanctified her life. She 
was by her sorrow able to serve as she would 
not have been had she been the joyful wife and 
the mother of many children. She never knew 
poverty; she was a patrician in birth and train- 
ing and property. She had access to the really 
best society, and had made for herself a promi- 
nent place among the volunteer host in the army 
of philanthropists. But she did know the heart- 
ache, the loneliness, the unsatisfied gaze into the 
sky, the sickening sense of desertion which are 
harder than poverty to bear. The unfortunate, 
the fallen, the tempted, the poor, would have felt 
that between her in her high social station, her 
culture, her refinement, and themselves there 
was no common experience, were it not for her 
widowhood.” 


A few weeks before she died Jacob Riis 
visited her at her home in Greenwich. Of that 
visit he said: “As we sat by the fire, she spoke 
of my wife and kept my hand in hers, and 
smoothed it again and again, and she nodded 
with the gentle smile that hovered on her lips 
all that evening, and repeated, ‘Yes, yes; I 
know. But think of waiting for my husband 
forty-one long years, forty-one years.’ ” 

Dr. Felix Adler, in his address at the memo- 
rial service (published in full with the other 
addresses in the December number of Char- 
ities), after speaking of “her charm, her sweet 
dignity, her simplicity,” endeavors to pack into 
a phrase what seemed to him to be, apart from 
her lofty personality, the peculiar nature of 
her life. His phrase is, “the harmony of op- 
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posites.” 
lows: 


He elaborated his thought as fol- 


“She was an idealist of the purest kind. And 
yet she was always the most practical of realists. 
. . . She was a harmonizer of the ideal and 
the realistic. She was a harmonizer opposites. 
She was an intense enthusiast for certain causes. 
Above all, she dwelt with motherly sympathy, 
with the motherhood that embraces all mankind; 
she dwelt upon the sufferings and the miseries 
of the world. But more than by the sufferings 
and the miseries of the world was she touched by 
the wrongs. It was injustice in any form that 
called out her keenest feeling. It was this that 
made her for so long a time, with one other, the 
only support of the movement in this country for 
justice to the Filipino people. And yet, despite 
her capacity for righteous indignation, she was 
never one-sided. I could not say at this moment, 
truthfully, that she was on the side of the Fili- 
pinos, that she took the side of the Filipinos; nor 
could I say truthfully that she took the side of 
the laboring people, for the reason that she also 
felt so genuinely and intensely how cruel the 
oppressor is to himself. If ever anyone loved the 
wrongdoer it was Mrs. Lowell when she pro- 
tested against his wrongdoing.” 


“Father” Huntington (the Rev. James O. S: 
Huntington) expressed the same view of her 
impartiality and sense of all-around justice, in 
speaking of her participation in a strike of the 
feather workers some years ago. She went 
into the cause of the strikers with all her 
energy, putting strength into the toilers, lift- 
ing up their cause, seeing the humorous as 
well as the pathetic side of it; but “she never 
arrayed herself on one side as against the 
other,” and in the strike of the garment- 
cutters “every one of the three parties to it 
came to her expecting her to sympathize with 
it, as she did.” 

From her voluminous writings on humani- 
tarian subjects, we quote the following brief 
passage as summing up in a sort the phil- 
osophy which she sought to embody in actual 
conditions. She wrote in a paper on “Out- 
door Relief” (1890) : 

“T object to the term ‘dependent classes,’ unless 
in speaking of the insane. That there 
will always be persons who must be helped, in 
dividuals who must depend on public relief or 
on private charity for maintenance, is true, but 
it is a disgrace to any community to have a de- 
pendent class, and the fact of its existence is a 
proof that the community has done its duty 


neither to those who compose it nor to those who 
maintain it.” 


Through an oversight last month, we neg- 
lected to state that the pictures of Governor 
Folk and his mother were from photographs 
copyrighted, 1905, by J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY OF NORWAY’S NEW KING 


“His wife adores him; but who does not?” 
That is the way a Paris paper spoke of the 
new King of Norway a few weeks ago, while 
he was still Prince Charles of Denmark. Eu- 
ropean views in general, if they do not go 
quite so far as to assert the existence of gen- 
eral adoration, agree that the new sovereign 
has always been one of the most likable and 
human of men, and they dwell particularly 
upon his democratic tastes and his cheerful 


disposition. 
a democratic king, as is gen- 
erally understood, they appear 
to have chosen the right man. 
He is “the most democratic of 
men in most things,” according 
to the Vienna Zeit and the 
Etoile Belge of Brussels, and 
any number of other European 
dailies say the same. 

It is said in the personal ac- 
counts of him which have 
gained circulation abroad that 
his sympathies were all on the 
side of Norway in the recent 
trouble with Sweden. For one 
thing, King Haakon has always 
disliked the form and ceremony 
so much in vogue in the land 
of aristocratic traditions ruled 
by King Oscar. He was reared 
in a native Danish atmosphere, 
notes the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, and that accounts for 
his democratic tendencies, for 
there can scarcely be said to be 
any Danish aristocracy at all. 
The “upper classes” in King 
Christian’s realm are largely 
wealthy merchants and farmers 
of the “scientific” sort. As 
Prince Charles he mingled with 
them freely. Titles of nobility 
are no longer issued in Den- 
mark and the few remaining 
“noblemen” in the kingdom are 
not much seen at court. The 
nobility of Denmark, in short, 
is running to seed. In Norway 


also there exists no aristocracy 
in the real sense of the word, or 
rather, as one Norwegian paper 
puts it, every man is an aristo- 
crat. 


This fact is declared to 





If the Norwegians really desired 





be perfectly satisfactory to King Haakon. 
Unfortunately, as the Paris Matin thinks, 
King Haakon is a poor man as royalties go. 
Before his accession he mentioned this fact 
to some Norwegians who sounded him on the 


subject of the kingly dignity. 


In fact, he ad- 


vanced three objections—his wife’s unwilling- 
ness to assume the royal dignity, his own 
poverty, and the fact that he ought to be 
elected by the Norwegians instead of by the 


parliament. 





The Norwegian gentlemen prom- 


KING HAAKON VII, HIS QUEEN AND HIS HEIR 
The little boy is now heir tothe throne of Norway, and is not three 


years old, 


to be called Prince Olaf. 


His name is Prince Alexander, but the Norwegians wish him 
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ised that a fund would be provided for his 
family’s proper maintenance and that in the 
event of his deposition a life pension would 
be granted him. As for his wife’s objection, 
that was overcome through the personal in- 
fluence of King Edward. And the choice of 
the new King was ratified by popular vote. 
King Haakon VII is “essentially” a domestic 
man, says the Paris Matin. Describing him 
while he was still a prince, the Matin said: 


“He is essentially the life of those gatherings 
of the Danish royal family which have become 
one of the institutions of monarchical Europe. 
Prince Charles is the most attractive figure at 
those palace gatherings which so often include 
in addition to the venerable King Christian, the 
Queen of England, the former Czarina of Russia, 
the King of the Hellenes and innumerable other 
branches of the same tree. These are strictly 
family gatherings. There are games, dinners, 
talks—all of the homeliest, most domesticated 
sort. Then, indeed, is Prince Charles of Den- 
mark most truly himself. He is the life of the 
affair, organizing some new form of diversion, 
suggesting a novel game to play, telling some 
bright story or endearing himself to father, aunt 
or cousin in the way he knows so well. He is, in 
fact, the favorite of the large family. He is 
never seen out of humor, there appears to be no 
circumstance that can throw a wet blanket over 
the surface of his disposition. He is cheerful- 
ness itself, not cheerful in the flamboyant, vola- 
tile style of Princess Waldemar, the French mem- 
ber of the Danish royal family, but in his own 
quiet, ready, sympathetic way. He is not a jolly 
prince but a kindly one. His wife adores him— 
but who does not?” 


In short, the King’s character fully justifies, 
apparently, the assertion of the London Morn- 


ing Post that he unites “in a singular degree 
many of the qualifications which the sovereign 
of an essentially democratic state must pos- 
sess.” The British, indeed, seem particularly 
well pleased with his accession to kingly dig- 
nity. Their own sovereign, Edward VII, is 
King Haakon’s father-in-law, and has long 
had a noticeable fondness for his son-in-law, 
never being so well pleased as when Prince 
Charles would join him on a shooting expedi- 
tion through the Sandringham woods. Prince 
Charles was always described as a capital. shot. 

The name Haakon is a name associated with 
the splendors of Norwegian history, as is also 
that which the new queen, formerly Princess 
Maud, assumes—Queen Maragrethe. The 
London Times comments: 


“He will be crowned King under the name of 
Haakon VII. in remembrance of the days when 
a Norse King ruled over a fully independent 
Kingdom of Norway. The name of this King, 
who died in 1380, was Haakon VI. The 
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NORWAY’S NEW QUEEN 
Her great objection to her new dignity caused the 


new King of Norway to hesitate before accepting the 
crown, She was Princess Maud Alexandra of Wales. 


new name for her Royal Highness recalls the 
memory of this very King Haakon’s wife, a lady 
who fills a great place in northern history because 
she, already the reigning Queen of Denmark, 
brought Norway and Sweden under her mighty 
sceptre and in 1397 formed the great union of 
all the northern countries which is now again a 
dream of the future in modern form.” 


At this moment Haakon VII is a king with- 
out a court. He has already been deluged with 
applications for “gold stick” positions. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AT SIXTY-ONE 


“Life in all its phases has an untiring charm 
for her.” That sentence, we are told by 
Charles Henry Meltzer, contains the secret of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s power and of her youthful- 
ness still, although sixty-one years have passed 
over her head, and most of them have been 
years of storm and strenuosity. 

It Was a quarter of a century ago—1881— 
when Madame Bernhardt made her first jour- 
ney to the United States. Six friends accom- 
panied her, of whom Mr. Meltzer, the secre- 
tary of Alphonse Daudet, was one. She was 
at that time an erratic and rebellious star who 
had just hurled defiance at the managers of the 
Théatre Francais. All sorts of sensational 
stories were told about her and she seemed to 
encourage that sort of advertising. Protests 
many and strong were made in the pulpits 
and the church press of America during her 
tour here, and her private character was bit- 
terly assailed. Now, a quarter of a century 
later, although the moralists have never be- 
come reconciled to her, she elicits little or no 
protest of the sort that she encountered then, 
though a misreported interview in Quebec a 
few weeks ago resulted in a noisy demonstra- 
tion of popular disapproval. 

It is a pleasure, however, to note the differ- 
ence in the character of the stories told now 
of her personal career and those which ob- 
tained such currency upon her first trip. An 
element of sweetness and simplicity seems to 
have entered into her life which contrasts well 
with the gusty passions and reckless extrava- 
gance which she exhibited or affected in the 
days gone by. Mr. Meltzer writes of her, in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, as follows: 

“In private life the most adulated actress of her 
day is very simple and very interesting. She has 
faults (which of us has not?), but she has vir- 
tues and great qualities. Her nerves may, to 
outsiders, make her appear ‘sensational.’ But in 
her own home she is a rare comrade, a kind 
mother, a staunch friend. She is happiest, as 
she herself would tell you, when, after a hard 
season at her Paris house or ‘on the road,’ she 
retires to her plain little house—an abandoned 
fort—on the island of Belle-Isle, in Brittany. 
There, amid solitude and savagery, and there 
only, she rests and lives naturally. Her com- 
panions are the peasants, the rude fisher folk and 
the curé of the village in which at times she at- 
tends mass. For, though by race a Jewess, she 
is—or she believes she is—a devout Catholic. 
Echoes of Paris are brought down to her, even 
in this retreat, by the artists whom she admits 
to her intimacy. But at Belle-Isle she shakes off 
the wearing tyranny, the enthralling spell, the 


relentless influence of the stage, and reveals her- 
self as a mere woman. Witty to a fault, insa- 
tiably curious, an excellent listener and a delight- 
ful talker, she makes an ideal hostess. She is 
interested not only in her own art, but in the 
affairs of others. Life in all its phases has an 
untiring charm for her. That is, perhaps, the 
secret, if there be a secret, of the strange power 
and youth which, at an age when most are ready 
to retire, she still enjoys.” 


Despite the vast sums which Madame Bern- 
hardt has made on the stage—she made over 
one million dollars in this country under the 
management of Maurice Grau and his partner, 
Henry Abbey—and despite this strain of sim- 
plicity in her life in Brittany, she is likely to 
die poor. At the outset of her career, we are 
told by Mr. Meltzer, she loaded herself down 
with debt and she has never, save for a few 
months or years, recovered from that unfor- 
tunate start. She never was able to save 
money. We quote again what is said concern- 
ing this side of her character: 


“Her own lavishness—her inability to deny her- 
self the gratification of her whims, her insatiable 
hunger for the rare and beautiful, whether it 
chance to take the shape of a Lalique hatpin or 
cinquecento tripych—have helped to impoverish 
her. Generous to a fault, reckless as the women 
of her race are rarely reckless, she has squan- 
dered her hard-gotten earnings without counting, 
on poor relations, rapacious friends and distressed 
comrades. In the old days, when her delightful 
little villa in the Avenue de Villiers was one of 
the Parisian landmarks, I have known her to 
play hostess day after day, week after week, to 
scores of visitors. Bankruptcy, with the usual 
consequences, once at least rewarded her for her 
good nature. Her Paris villa and her country 
house were sold, and her possessions, including 
her pictures and her sculpture, went to the ham- 
mer.” 


Most of her money, however, it is worth 
while to note, has been lost as Irving’s was, 
in producing plays which, though of artistic 
merit, have failed to win popularity. “I 
question whether she has saved much more 
than enough,” says Mr. Meltzer, “to pay her 
expenses and keep up her life insurance pol- 
icy.” Fortunes have gone, also, into theaters 
which she has “financed” for her son Maurice. 
Thanks to her health, however, which has 
nearly always been marvelous, though for a 
time she had fainting fits and has always had 
“nerves,” and thanks to her high spirits, her 
sense of humor and the philosophic strain 
in her nature, she has fought her way through 
all her many difficulties. 





Recent 


It sounds too good to be true; but it is true: 
a new book of poetry by Victor Hugo has just 
been published in Paris entitled “La Derniére 
Gerbe” (The Last Sheaf). It contains passages 
that will take rank with the best of the poet’s 
work, and has all his characteristic qualities— 
his grandiose imagery and his Olympian tone— 
which Brandes in his new book on “The Romantic 
School in France” has thus described: “We feel 
as if the poet had actually seen all and had painted 
it with a brush like that pine which Heine would 
fain have torn from the Norwegian cliffs and 
dipped in the fire of Etna to write with it the 
name of his beloved across the expanse of heaven. 

The poet dared to lay hold of the painful, 
the ugly, the terrible, and incorporate it in his 
verse, assured of his power to penetrate it all 
with poetry, to impart transparency to all these 
shadows and immerge all the blackness in a poetic 
sea of light.” 

We give a literal—not metric—translation of 
three of the poems in this posthumous volume. 
The first of the three is a sort of lyric nightmare: 


BABEL 
By Victor Huco 


Babel is in the depths of the land of horrors. 

If the Frightful were a visible thing it would 
resemble this unheard-of tower, its immeasurable 
summit lost in the clouds. 

ay, it is no tower, but rather a monster 
building. 

Daylight, powerless to illumine, slips off it. 

Its side openings, full of shadow, swallow up 
the storm-laden, hissing winds of the void. 

Out of it issue unfamiliar, somber hootings. 

Its spire, deformed and cloud-piercing, ends 
there, or perchance only begins. 

Its granite porticoes have been gnawed by the 
hurricane: the breach is like a hole that the spade 
scoops in the earth; its stairways are hewn out 
of the giant rock, and upon its mournful escarp- 
ments are engraved masks, tripods, gnomes, 
clepsydras. 

ie canes, large enough to shelter hydras, seem 
from afar like clefts wherein the asp lurks. 

From the fog-wrapt juttings of its sheer walls 
emerge clumps of thick herbage. 

Its broken arch-clusters are like unto sheaves, 
and the stone has the sinister pallor of a shroud. 


Babel would fain mount to the zenith: God 
alone may set a limit to its ascent. : ; 

One trembles beholding that gloomy interior— 
so black that no starlight may pierce it. 

Attached to walls descending sheer from the 
pediment there stand out colossal figures of 
frightful aspect, targets for the thunderbolt. 


Poetry 


From the foundation rise twin towers resem- 
bling lighthouses, specters in the distance. 

Out of the ghastly pile of architectural enormity 
emerge vague forms: a dome, a chaos of stair- 
ways, terraces, bridges, all outlined in confused 
mass upon the horizon. 

And as a flight of pigeons or swift swallows 
will sometimes be seen to alight upon a housetop, 
so, descending upon these gloomy bastions, there 
issue out of the depths of the air griffins, black 
hippogriffs, sphinxes born of nightmare, whose 
foldless wings are sharp as swords; the dragon 
smothering lightnings under its huge belly; the 
eagle of the Apocalypse and the larve of the air; 
white seraphim upborne upon enormous wings, 
terrible and newly come from some far-off star. 


Hugo lets his fancy revel in the following way 
over the beginnings of human language: 


THE ORIGIN OF SPEECH 
By Victor Huco 


Whence comes the word? Whence comes lan- 
guage? 

From whom do we derive the words which are 
the fabric of our speech? 

Writing and the alphabet—whence come they? 

Plato beheld I issuing from the subtle air: 
Messene copied M from the bucklers of the Mede: 
the cranes in their flight give Y to Palamede; 
Perseus heard the roll of R in the barking of the 
dog; Z revealed itself to Prometheus in the light- 
ning; O is eternity, the serpent gnawing its tail; 
L, F and G were seen in the blue vault, confused 
gestures of the airy clouds. 

Nevertheless, the grammarians dispute all this. 

D is the triangle in which God is upborne 
by Job; T is the fatal cross that inspired Eze- 
kiel’s dreams. 

Think you now that the problem is solved? 

Did Triptolemus in his harvesting let fall 
words even as the wheat fell beneath his scythe? 

Did Greek blossom from the lips of Euterpe? 

Did Hebrew come from Adam? or Celtic from 
Irmensul ? 

Dispute this as you will, it is certain that no 
one knows who placed in the void, pointing to the 
glorious ideal, the letters of the ancient alphabet 
—those stairs by which the human mind mounts 
to the sacred heights, those five and twenty golden 
steps of the ladder, Thought. 

Bethink thee, then, poor insensate clay, man, 
shadow, how thou art not able to explain thyself. 

To the human eye man is naught but a phantom. 

When we would mount from speech to thought 
and would fain know what relation that sound 
bears to this flame, there is no answer. 

The bond has been broken. 

Of thyself, by means of thy brain, thou art 
powerless to solve the enigma. 

Thou canst not even open thine own window. 
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Thou knowest not thyself and thou wouldst 
know Him! 

Peering, sightless, O miserable magician, thou 
dost not understand thine own word and thou 
wouldst fathom His. 


Here is another of the poems, one with an 
adorably audacious ending: 


HYMN TO GENIUS 


By Victor Huco 


ag work of man is the echo of the work of 
God. 

Star or thought, one hears in the masterpiece 
below the echo of the masterpiece on high. 

Shakespeare, Dante, Job, Aeschylus! your 
genius in itself is a harmony in the azure depths. 

It broods upon the world and the shadow and 
the blue heavens and all existence, and its works 
are its reply to God. 

It enlists the Ideal in its vast pursuits. 

Behold! God made the Ocean; man made Ham- 
let. Quits! 


William Winter’s hair is like the driven snow, 
but the fire of his oratory, the flash of his sword 
wielded in dramatic criticism, and the melody of 
his poetic lyre have wonderfully withstood the 
assaults of time. We offer this (from the New 
York Tribune) in part evidence: 


THE REASON 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


I know not if thy charm it be, 

Or Nature’s charm, reveal’d in thee; 
Whether thy face, as now I view it, 

Is thine,—or hers that’s shining through it: 
But this I know—whate’er the art 

That wins me, thou hast won my heart! 
And therefore, though my old guitar 

Has strings that were,—not strings that are,— 
Once more, ere yet its tune be spent, 

I touch that ancient instrument, 

In praise of truth and beauty blent! 


Through the red glare, the scorching light, 
The din, the havoc, and the blight 

Of clamorous wrath and hideous haste, 
That make this life one dreary waste, 
Thy voice, of Music’s soul complete, 
Was ever tender, low and sweet,— 

To make the frantic tumult cease 

And bless me with the balm of peace! 
And so for thee I breathe a sigh— 
Therefore I love thee—far or nigh— 
Or else,—or else—I know not why. 


The name of Walter Malone used to be more 
familiar to magazine readers a few years ago 
than it is now. Mr. Malone now wears the 
judge’s ermine (or would if judges still wore 
ermine) in Memphis, Tennessee; but he looks 
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back longingly to the days and nights when he 
was a constant wooer of the muses in Bohemia. 
He has just published a volume of his poems, and 
there is much in it that is well worth while. 
This, for instance: 


HOMER 
By WALTER MALONE 


What earthly King who envies not my name? 
What century shall behold my honor dim? 
As virile and as vigorous is my fame 
As when mankind first heard my morning 
hymn. 


Cesar has come, has conquered, passed away ; 
Young Alexander’s empire is a dream; 
Napoleon shared my sceptre for a day, 
Then saw the snapping of his cobweb scheme. 


But I, who living begged my daily bread, 
Found death the gateway to a golden throne; 

I rule the living, though they call me dead, 
And time to me is but a term unknown. 


I see new poets come to take my place; 
They can not lift my lance or bend my bow; 
If in their lines be loveliness or grace, 
I said the same three thousand years ago. 


So Babylon and Nineveh have gone, 
While I rejoice in everlasting day; 

Paris, Manhattan, London, had their dawn, 
And I shall see their splendor fade away. 


The dear old gods I knew in ancient days, 
Of Egypt and Assyria, Greece and Rome, 
Have lost their crowns, and strange new idols 
gaze 
Across the desert and the ocean foam. 


The golden-haired Apollo is no more, 
But songs I sang him still have power to thrill; 
Though Pallas pass, I keep my strength of yore; 
Great Pan is dead, but I am living still. 


Lo, by the everlasting throne of God 
Sits Gabriel with his trumpet in his hand, 
Waiting that far, far day, when sea and sod 
Give up their dead, before that Judge to stand. 


Not till that trumpet bids the sun grow black, 
Shall breath of God blow out my radiant flame; 

Not till the earth shall wander from her track, 
And there is no more sea, shall die my name. 


A poem does not have to be good theology or 
good philosophy in order to be good poetry. The 
philosophy of the following may strike 
some as vulnerable, but it certainly has strength 
and genuineness, and voices in a forthright way 
the lesson of self-reliance. 


poem 
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IN PRAISE OF MYSELF 
By WALTER MALONE 


I am sick of the days of love, of the prating of 
beautiful eyes, 

Of the ruby lips, of the golden hair, and of cheeks 
like morning skies; 

For a day will dawn when the eyes grow dim, 
and the ringlets of gold are gray, 

And Love, like a traitor, when wrinkles come, 
will silently sneak away. 


I am weary of lays of Friendship, too, of the 
truth that never turns, 

Of the trusting hearts and the helping hands, the 
faith that forever burns; 

For when Fate may frown, and when Fortune 
flies, and your golden age is done, 

You will find at last, wherever you go, there is 
left of your friends not one. 


I am weary alike of Prayer, of beseeching of piti- 
less skies, 

Of the wails for help, of the shrieks for aid as 
the wretch in anguish dies; 

For the gods help those who uplift the sword, 
not those who as beggars come; 

To the rich they give, from the poor they take, to 
the weak are deaf and dumb. 


Whenever you hang on another’s arm, the soul of 
your strength is past; 

When you give your fate to another’s hands, the 
die of your doom is cast; 

Whenever you mumble for mercy here, the day of 
defeat draws nigh; 

Whenever you weep, whenever you wail, you are 
left to droop and die. 


Whenever you win a battle of life, reap riches or 
gain renown, 

No hand but your own on the flaming field will 
place on your head the crown. 

If the palms you bear, if the bays you wear, if 
you heap and hoard your pelf, 

No finger will lift from a friendly arm till first 
you have helped yourself. 


I care not what men or women may say when of 
outside aid they tell, 

For work others do can never suit you—you only 
can do it well. 

And I know this truth, that if win I will, I must 
win by force of might; 

What gift I may crave, what reward I seek, I lose 
if I do not fight. 


Whatever a friend may do for a friend is only 
reflected light, 

From the sun of Self, of splendor the source, and 
without which all is night. 

Whenever the fang of a foeman stings, infection 
never takes place 

Unless I myself have poisoned myself, nourishing 
grafted disgrace. 


So I praise myself for fights I have fought, for 
the enemies underfoot hurled, 

And I love myself and I hug myself as I face a 
hostile world; 


And I praise myself that I heeded not the hisses 
and hoots and jeers, 

And with bulldog grip have clung to my rights 
through all of the friendless years. 


Though I blundered oft, and I stumbled oft while 
bleeding from thrust on thrust, 

I have faced all foes, have endured all blows, have 
risen when hurled to dust. 

Though many my faults, and my passions strong, 
and sins of self were to down, 

I have forged ahead, and my brow deserves, 
though never it wear, a crown. 


So I praise myself for the fights I fought against 
all the hosts of hell, 

Though I knew at last was a greedy grave, and a 
shroud and a funeral bell. 

I have trod the path which, I know not why, leads 
on to the lonely tomb, 

And never a man or a seraph or saint more boldly 
has marched to doom. 


I care not what sage or sophist might do, what 
higher beings might say, 

What counsel of man, what wisdom of God, may 
have shown a better way; 

Had they fought like me, had they bled like me 
as they crept through earth to die, 

I would challenge them all to take up my lot and 
bear it better than I. 


I have asked for aid from the sons of men—they 
have left me all alone; 

I have prayed the gods for a loaf of bread—they 
have always given a stone. 

So I clenched my teeth, and doubled my fists, and 
I fought to hold my own, 

And the mobs of men, when I helped myself, have 
begged me accept a throne. 


So little I care if they say my words are vanity, 
pomp or conceit, 

For I know that Self and that Self alone, can 
bring me a mess of meat. 

So the little tin gods of the old-time bards I 
shove in dust on the shelf, 

And asking no leave of a living soul, I take off my 
hat to myself. 


The assassination the other day of General 
Sakharoff by a woman, at the behest of the Rus- 
sian revolutionists, gives an air of grim reality to 
the poem (from the New York Times) which 
follows: 


THE REVOLUTIONIST 
From A RuSSIAN Prose PoEM oF TURGENEV 
By ArTHUR GUITERMAN 


I saw a spacious house. O’erhung with pall, 
A narrow doorway pierced the sombre wall. 
Within was chill, impenetrable shade; 
Without there stood a maid—a Russian maid, 
To whom the icy dark sent forth a slow 
And hollow-sounding Voice: 

















“And dost thou know, 
When thou hast entered what awaits thee here?” 


“and knowing do not fear.” 
hatred, Slander’s blighting 


“T know,” she said, 

“Cold, hunger, 
breath, 

The Voice still chanted, “suffering—and Death?” 

“I know,” she said. 


“Undaunted, wilt thou dare 
The sneers of kindred? Art thou steeled to bear 
From those whom most thou lovest, spite and 
scorn?” 
“Though Love be paid with Hate, shall that be 
borne,” 
She answeréd. 


“Think! Thy doom may be to die 
By thine own hand, with none to fathom why, 
Unthanked, unhonored, desolate, alone, 
Thy grave unmarked, thy toil, thy love unknown, 
And none in days to come shall speak thy name.” 
She said: “I ask no pity, thanks, or fame.” 
“Art thou prepared for crime?” 


She bowed her head: 
“Yes, crime, if that shall need,” the maiden said. 
Now paused the Voice before it asked anew: 
“But knowest thou that all thou holdest true 
‘Thy soul may yet deny in bitter pain, 
So thou shalt deem thy sacrifice in vain?” 
“F’en this I know,” she said, “and yet again, 
I pray thee, let me enter.” 


“Enter then!” 
That hollow Voice replied. She passed the door. 
A sable curtain fell—and nothing more. 
“A fool!” snarled some one, gnashing. Like a 
prayer, 
“A Saint!” a whispered answer thrilled the air. 


The new Christmas poetry that has come to 
our notice this year is not compelling. This from 
The Atlantic Monthly is the best we have seen; 
but it is not very Christmasy: 


THE LITTLE CHRIST 
By Laura SPENCER PortToR 


Mother, I am thy little Son— 
Why weepest thou? 


Hush! for I see a crown of thorns, 
A bleeding brow. 


Mother, I am thy little Son— . 
Why dost thou sigh? 


Hush! for the shadow of the years 
Stoopeth more nigh! 


Mother, I am thy little Son— 
Oh, smile on me 

The birds sing blithe, the birds sing gay, 
The leaf laughs on the tree. 


Oh, hush thee! The leaves do shiver sore, 
That tree whereon they grow, 

I see it hewn, and bound, to bear 
The weight of human woe. 
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Mother, I am thy little Son— 
The Night comes on apace— 

When all God’s waiting stars shall smile 
On me in thy embrace. 


Oh, hush thee! I see black starless night! 
Oh, could’st thou slip away 
Now, by the hawthorn hedge of Death,— 


The stanzas below come from one of the Brit- 
ish periodicals. We have neglected to make a 
record of the name: 


THE KING’S FOOL 


By Wiu1am J. NIEDIG 


A Fool it was, and took his Soul 
Within his hollowed hands; 

He took his Soul and smoothed it calm, 
And loosed its strainéd bands. 


“O Soul,” he cried, “you bear the stain 
Of chain-gyves interwove! 

Who did this thing?” The Soul replied 
“It was the friend I love.” 


“O Soul, you have a flaming brand 
Burned on your nakedness! 

Who did this thing?” The Soul replied: 
“That was a pure caress.” 


“O Soul, a fissure shows your heart 
Like wound of bloody sword! 

Who did this thing?” ‘The Soul replied: 
“That was a friendly word.” 


“O Soul, you shrink within my hand, 
I scarce see where you be! 
W ho did this thing?” The Soul replied: 
“A woman pitied me.’ 


The Fool laid down his Soul and wept, 
And knelt him down beside; 

He soothed and questioned all the night,— 
No soul of him replied. 


The poetry of “Miss Fiona Macleod” has for 
ten years attracted wide attention and has had 
much to do with the so-called Celtic movement in 
literature. It now transpires that “Miss Fiona 
Macleod” was none other than Mr. William 
Sharp, one of Great Britain’s well-known authors 
and critics, whose death occurred in Sicily a few 
days ago—December 14. His widow makes 
known this fact, which clears up one of the most 
interesting mysteries of literary history. Mr. 
Sharp, whose poems under his nom de plume have 
“served as a clarion call to the Irish muse,” was 
a Scotsman. 

















Recent Fiction 


Marion Crawford has written more than a score 
of romances, all of them, or nearly all, good read- 
able novels, with real stories, real characters and 
the charm of excellent workman- 
ship. But the publication of a new 
story by him is not an arousing 
He is not an epoch-maker, 


Margaret: 
A Portrait 
event. 
and he projects no new problems of art or so- 
ciology upon a startled public. His latest novel* 
is regarded as a fairly good specimen of his work, 
not as good as his best, not as bad as his worst. 
The scene of the story is laid in Paris, instead of 
in Italy, where his scenes are usually laid. The 
heroine, Miss Margaret Donne, is an English girl 
who has a divine voice and is preparing for her 
début on the operatic stage. (She doesn’t get 
that far in this book, but a sequel is foreshadowed 
in the closing chapter.) 
among whom her aspiration brings her include 
two men, Lushington (French-born but English- 
bred) and Legotheli, a Greek, both of whom fall 
in love with her, and neither of whom gets her 
(in this book) ; also Mme. Bonnani, a great prima- 
donna, of peasant manners and stained reputation, 
but of good heart. The critics are agreed cn one 
point—that the character of Mme. 
splendidly drawn. The London Academy, which 
finds the story rather disappointing after Mr. 
Crawford’s Italian romances, calls the prima 
donna a brilliant sketch. “She is so full of life, 
sO vivacious, so generous in the highest sense of 
the word, that it is impossible not to like her.” 
Fred Taber Cooper, writing in The Bookman 
(New York), says of her: “If there were nothing 
else in this book than the portrait of this big- 
hearted, Junoesque, voluble French woman, who 
has been a great soprano for thirty years, and a 
vulgar peasant all her life, it would still be one 
of the books that Mr. Crawford might justly be 
very proud of.” The critic thinks that 
Crawford has produced nothing since his Sarici- 
nesca trilogy that approaches this work. But The 
Book News finds that some places in it wear the 
reader’s patience nearly threadbare. Of Margaret 
herself it says: 


The coterie of artists 


Jonnani is 


same 


“With a little more freedom, Margaret would 
have developed into warm flesh and blood, but 
the author remembered his ‘portrait’ and placed 
her under lock and key. If at times she seems 
cold and automatic, it must be laid to this restraint 


*Farr Marcaret. A PortTRAIT. By F. Marion Craw- 


ford. The Macmillan Company. 








and the Critics 




















































































—it was a case of Margaret over-ruling Mr. 
Crawford or vice versa, and the author, being the 
stronger of the two, poor Margaret has suffered 
unspeakably.” 

This novel is called by a different name in Eng- 
land. There it is known as “Soprano: A Portrait.” 


When Mary E. Wilkins was married to Dr. 
Freeman, she went to a New Jersey town, Me- 
tuchen, to reside. She now gives us a New Jersey 

story* of 562 pages, which com- 
The bines psychology, dramatic action 
Debtor 


and love sentiment in a way that 
critical for her 


The hero of the novel—“the 


elicits admiration 
unsparing realism. 
best picture of a genteel dead-beat,” according to 
the New York Evening Post, “that has been pro- 
duced in this country’—is Arthur Carroll, from 
Kentucky. Naturally high-spirited, impulsive and 
trustful, he became the victim of a smooth friend 
who swindled him out of all his possessions in the 
South. 
daughters and his son flit from one suburban resi- 


dence to another, 


Thereafter he, his wife, his sister, his two 


“doing” everybody, sometimes 
suffering when their credit with the tradesmen 
ran out, but keeping up appearances for a sur- 
prisingly long time, and never losing their loyalty 
to one another nor the manners that come from 
good breeding. In the end the hero bravely 
buckles to the task of earning an honest living. 
The New York Tribune finds the story truthful, 
impressive and entertaining, and thinks it would 
be difficult to find a more apt and clear-cut picture 
of suburban life. The Louisville Bimes rates it 
the best story Mrs. Freeman has given us, and 
the New York Sun thinks it the most successful 
which she has written since she began construct 
ing long stories. The Outlook speaks of it as “a 
searching study of character” on an unhackneyed 
theme. It adds: 


“One misses the crispness of style that marked 
‘Pembroke’ and ‘Jerome;’ one sometimes finds in 
volved sentences and careless phrasing; but the 
reality, intensity, and force of the novel are re 
markable. The author has here proven beyond 
question that she does not need her old adjuncts 
of New England dialect and New England en- 
vironment. She is perfectly at home in a New 
Jersey suburban town in probing subtly into mo 
tive and in creating substantial characters whose 
actions and lives are interesting to the psycholo 
gist and the novel-lover alike.” 


*Tue Destor. By Mary E, Wilkins-Freeman. 
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RECENT FICTION AND THE CRITICS 


The Providence Journal finds the tale “in many 
ways a painful study,” but goes on to say: 

“The love story of the younger daughter is the 
bright spot in the narrative; in the scenes with 
her father and with her lover her character de- 
velops; she is, on the whole, the most fascinating 
heroine whom Miss Wilkins has ever drawn. 
And if “The Debtor” cannot be called a pleasant 
novel, it is better than that; it has a true grip 
upon life and it deals with actual conditions. 


A good many hopes have been built upon Booth 
Tarkington, and nothing that he has done lately 
has seemed to the critics to go quite so far 

The ° toward their realization as his new 

Conquest novel.* There is quite a chorus of 

of enthusiastic praise, and most of the 

Canaan. reviewers agree that it is the best 
novel he has yet produced. As a serial in 
Harper’s it attracted much interest and held it 
to the end. It is another story of an Indiana 
town, with any number of provincial types drawn 
as from life. Weagree with the critic of the Provi- 
dence Journal that the story itself is rather crude, 
and the doubt which intrudes itself upon a re- 
viewer in the New York Times whether there 
could be quite so stony-hearted a town as Canaan 
justified. The Springfield’ Republican 
thinks the work is not an inch beyond ’prentice 
work, and the story “distorted at almost every 
point”; but it admits that it is, none the less, “de- 
cidedly interesting.” The popularity of the book 
seems already assured. Note the enthusiasm of 
the following from Book News: 


seems 


“It is the welding of beauty and strength in 
the work of a writer who has conscientiously, un- 
hasting, unresting, pursued an ideal, and achieved 
a masterpiece. For “The Conquest of Canaan’ 
is a great American novel; the finest fruit of a 
literary and imaginative art; a piece of American 
life in all its saliency of characterization and en- 
vironment ; a contribution to the permanent litera- 
ture of our country. The stamp of reality and 
genius attests its genuineness as a human docu- 
ment conceived and crystallized in the alembic of 
the imagination.” 

The Outlook is not far behind in its praise: 


“*The Conquest of Canaan’ has not lost the note 
of refinement, but it has gained in solidity and 
distinctness of outline; it is an original story in 
point of plot; it is witty, spirited, romantic, and 
beautifully human in its spirit. It will be read for 
its interest and its charm; it ought to be read also 
by the Pharisees, the uncharitable, the hard and 
harsh-minded, of whom society is far too full.” 


Joe Louden, the hero, is as a boy a scapegrace, 
gets a bad name in Canaan and runs away to 
avoid the penalty of one of his pranks. When 
he returns, years later, having been a good deal 


Booth Tarkington, 


*Tue Conougst OF CANAAN. By 
Harper & Brothers. 
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of a vagabond, but having in the end equipped 
himself as a lawyer, he finds that the respectable 
class are all against him. MHis interest in the 
shady classes—a sort of unconfessed missionary 
interest—intensifies the hostility of Canaan so- 
ciety, but Joe sticks to his work as a lawyer and 
gets plenty of clients; but the loneliness of his 
life leads to drink and he is in a fair way to 
justify his bad name when the heroine appears 
on the scene. She is the kind of a heroine you 
wish to read about. She was his playmate in his 
scapegrace days, and when she returns from 
Paris, an accomplished artist, wealthy, beautiful 
and tactful, she is as loyal as ever to Joe. How 
her tact and Joe’s courage effect the conquest of 
Canaan and the downfall of the local magnate, 
Martin Pike, is the burden of the tale, which, as 
the Philadelphia Press says, is “to be read with 
unremitting interest.” Of the hero and heroine, 
The Times (New York) says: “A novelist sel- 
dom creates two more fascinating young people. 
Heroes and heroines are a stiff-necked genera- 
tion, usually refusing to live up in any wise to 
their author’s praises of them; but Joe and Ariel 
are altogether humanly delightful, made up of 
fine traits, wide in their interests, not merely 
puppets of perfection worked by the one string 
of the universal passion.” It is, the same critic 
concludes, one of “that rare inner circle of books 
which satisfy—books with a soul.” 


Mr. H. G. Wells has more than one string to 
his literary bow. The pseudo-scientific novel, a la 
Jules Verne, is one string and that of social satire 
is another, and, many think, even 
a better string. “Kipps”’* is a so- 
cial satire, not too severe or bitter, 
but sweetened with fun and human interest. It 
reminds one in many ways of Judge Warren’s 
“Ten Thousand a Year” and his Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse; but the hero in “Kipps” never loses our 
respect even in his most ludicrous exhibitions. 
Like Titmouse, Kipps is a draper’s clerk who 


Kipps 


comes unexpectedly into possession of wealth— 
twelve hundred pounds a year. He can easily 
change the spelling of his name to Cuyps, but 
his aitches and his manners are more _ in- 
circles 
he now moves in as miserable as a fish out of 
water. He ends by running away from a fashion- 
able dinner party and from the young woman who 
has set her cap for him and, in full evening dress, 
hunts up a winsome parlormaid he. had loved in 
his apprentice days and proposes to her in the 
kitchen. And Mr. Wells makes you think well of 


tractable and render him in the social 


*KIPPS: 


Tue STORY OF A_ Simp te Sout. [By H. G* 
Wells. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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his hero for doing just so. The discriminating 
lover of good literature, The Sun thinks, is sure 
to be delighted with the crisp and vigorous style 
of the story, its whimsical and homely conceits, 
its genuine pathos and humor and its sincerity of 
realism. “Why try to make of a man a some- 
thing he was never intended to be?” is the moral 
of the story as interpreted by Book News, and 
the answer Mr. Wells gives us is “a picture of 
life drawn without obscuring flourishes or the 
lights and shadows so placed as to twist the truth 
into an ‘artistic effect.’” All the English critics 
speak admiringly of the story. Kipps, the hero, 
is well entitled to be called a creation, The Satur- 
day Review thinks, and Mr. Wells “treats him 
with fine skill, sympathetically, humanely, ten- 
derly, never savagely as Warren did his Tit- 
mouse.” The characters of the book live, says 
the London Times, and the author never, for a 
single page, fails to be amusing. The Athenaeum 
concludes its review as follows: 


“In this engrossing story Mr. Wells comes to 
his own once more. He has set aside the specu- 
lations of scientific imagination, and deals with 
warm human life to-day. This is the work which 
was designed for him in the end, and we cannot 
doubt that he will continue to devote himself 
to it.” - 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has not, in her latest 
book,* quite met the expectations of her ad- 


mirers. Not exactly that they love her Rose less, 
but love her Rebecca and Pe- 

Rose o’ nelope more. The Times (New 
the River York) concedes the “graceful 


sprightliness” of the new book 
and would have found much in it to praise if it 
were a first book by a new writer. As it is, the 
critic experiences a “distinct disappointment.” 
Kate Blackiston Stille, reviewing the book in 
Book News, finds “generous feelings,” “alert 
imagination” and “the poet’s love of nature” in 
the novel; but she also uses the words “rather 
disappointing.” The Independent calls it “a 
pretty story pleasantly told,” and adds with a 
touch of real enthusiasm: “We do not remember 
a dearer little house in fiction than the one which 
Stephen made ready for the rose of a girl who 
was made to bloom within its walls.” 
A reviewer in the London Academy seems to 
be very greatly charmed with the story. He says: 


“The thread of this story is so slender that it is 
almost imperceptible. A touch of jealousy, a 
lovers’ quarrel, a lovers’ meeting at the journey’s 
end, and you have the matter in a nutshell; but 
you have it without any hint of the charm that 
holds you from first page to last. Miss Wiggin 
has gone back to America and given us an idyl 
Hough- 


* Rose 0’ tHe River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


ton, Miffiin & Co. 
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of the Saco and of the lumbermen who ply their 
dangerous trade there. The river is the setting 
of the story and the people on its banks are seen 
in the light of its beauty, its strength, its sudden 
passions. But Miss Wiggin touches lightly on 
the tragedies of life. She sees a vigorous, happy 
race making homes on her river banks: she shows 
you their failings kindly and their virtues with 
real belief. Yet her optimism is not of the exas- 
perating, unpersuasive quality that has lost all 
sense of proportion and cannot distinguish bad 
from good. All Miss Wiggin’s men and 
women are alive, and, when she wishes it, lovable. 
Rose herself is as glowing and fragrant as her 
namesake flowers running riot in the garden of 
her old home and on the wall-paper of the new 
one she comes to in the end as bride.” 


The London Athenaeum speaks of the book 
as “slight and mildly interesting.” Our 
Critic classes it among the pot-boilers, and The 
Literary Digest calls it a “skimpy little bit of 
sentimentality,” for whose “cheap banality” the 
author ought to apologize. Robert Bridges in 
Collier's, on the other hand, terms it “an idyllic 
love story” and The Outlook thinks it is “spon- 
taneous and fascinating.” 


own 





Nobody takes Mr. McCutcheon’s latest story* 
very seriously, but then it is evident that the 
author never intended that it should be taken 
seriously. It is an amusing ex- 
travaganza. Nedra is the name of 
an island in the Philippine group 
inhabited by cannibals. Mr. Hugh Ridgeway, a 
young Chicago millionaire, is shipwrecked on this 
island together with Lady Tennys, who is Eng- 
lish, you know, and whose husband is drowned 
in the shipwreck. A dreadful fight ensues on the 
island between two tribes of cannibals to decide 
which tribe shall secure possession of the two 
strangers. When that is settled, Hugh and the 
lady, instead of being eaten, are deified, and for 
a year rule over the tribe as absolute sovereigns. 
Then they get to Manila. Hugh finds there the 
young lady to whom he was engaged, and with 
whom he had run away from Chicago to escape 
a fashionable wedding. Accidents had prevented 
their being married before embarking on the ship, 
and now they find that neither wishes to marry 
the other, and everything turns out all right all 
right. The story seems to a reviewer in Every- 
body’s a trifle less glittering in its imaginings 
than Mr. McCutcheon’s “Graustark” is, but the 
same reviewer confesses a gladness that has not 
been restrained in the perusal of the tale. “Im- 
agine this story set off with cleverness and vivid- 
ness,” says The World To-Day, “and you have 
one of the most attractive examples of the lighter 
fiction of the season.” 


Nedra 


*NepraJBy George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 














The Three Elms 


This powerful little tale is by an English writer whose name is just becoming known, at 


least on this side the Atlantic—Mr. 


Henry Normanby. 


This story and several other of his 


stories, all quite short, have lately appeared in The Grand Magazine, and though we make it 
a point usually to publish only such stories as are not otherwise easily accessible to American 


readers, we make an exception in this case. Mr. 


Normanby is worth knowing, and this little story, 


striking into a new vein, seems to us to merit wider acquaintance. 


They were of equal age and beauty, the three 
elms, and the memory of man failed and became 
extinct before it reached back through the years 
to the hour of their nativity. They were gracious 
to the sight, and their leaves made slumbrous 
music in the soft night breeze. A great brother- 
hood of soul was theirs, a sublime patience, an 
unfailing charity to every living thing. They 
stretched their arms hospitably, and the birds of 
the air came into them and made them their 
home. They lifted their heads in the sunlight 
and whispered their secrets beneath the moon. 
The compassionate rain brought them their peace 
and the harsh winds of winter moved them not 
to anger. In the days of their youth young chil- 
dren climbed about them and made merry in their 
branches, and in the fulness of time gr-w up to 
manhood and went their ways, forgetting them. 
But the three elms remained and remembered. 

Together they grew in tlieir stateliness and 
strength, and toil was not theirs, neither sorrow, 
nor suffering. War and str’ e passed by them 
unheeding, leaving them to their august repose. 
Theirs was an added glory to the landscape, a 
culminating beauty to the wide stretch of ver- 
durous earth. In the deep shade bestowed by 
them tired cattle found coolness and rest, and 
young lambs nestled therein, and the wayfarer 
unburdened himself and slept. Beneath them, in 
the rich autumnal noondays, aged children of the 
earth sat in contentment, becoming drowsily 
reminiscent, telling of the days of their adoles- 
cence, far back in the hazy region of the past. 

Removed from all discord of commerce, they 
towered high and broadened nobly, and the green 
of their leaves was unsullied by the mire of cities 
and the noxious exhalations of factories. In the 
long June nights the benediction of their arms 
was given fively to the lovers who plighted troth 
in their spacious midst, and at eventide, in the 
great silence of winter, having cast off their gar- 
ment of leaves, they slumbered. 

It was theirs, each one of them, to have an aus- 
tere destiny, to take great part in the triumphant 
march of the world, to determine the tragedies 
of the lives of men, to be the agents of love and 


sorrow, of despair and death. They knew it not, 
the three elms, as they grew together in the sun- 
light, stretching out their long arms, touching and 
caressing each other. 

The slow years passed away, beckoning to the 
children of the earth who unwillingly followed 
them, and the three elms grew old. Many genera- 
tions of men had lived and died, and the hand of 
Change lay disquietingly upon the land. A rail- 
way had marred their peace and broken their 
solitude and the horrible din of machinery 
drowned the sibillant lisping of their voices. 
These innovations weighed upon them with ex- 
ceeding heaviness, their brows became furrowed, 
their limbs bent and distorted, and the bright 
green of their leaves dull and discolored; their 
hands trembled as stricken of the palsy, and they 
nodded feebly and without meaning. 

Yet high above the discordant railway and the 
reverberating workshops they towered magnifi- 
cently. Still they stretched out their majestic 
arms, and still they gave an added glory to the 
landscape, a culminating beauty to the earth. 

At length, in the full blaze of high summer, 
men approached the trees and stood in their 
serene shade. They spoke together long and 
earnestly, as those who do business in mer- 
chandise, and measured them with tapes and 
rods. With coarse speech and rude jest they laid 
sacrilegious hands on the fathers of the forest, 
and the three elms knew that their hour had 
come. Sublime in their stately grace and dignity 
they asked no mercy, no consideration. It was 
sufficient that it had to be. Presently the men 
returned with axes with which they struck at the 
trees, foully and insolently. The other trees 
looked on in dull amazement. Blow after blow 
the men struck, paused to rest awhile, then smote 
again and again. For a space the Patriarchs gave 
no sign, then the wind blew upon them and they 
groaned, for the wind, which hitherto had as- 
sailed them in vain, now had power upon them 
and wrought with it grievously to their undoing. 
Still the men went on striking and cutting into 
them, deeply and cruelly, and the wind, gathering 
in resolution, pressed heavily and bowed their 
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majestic heads. They swayed awhile, leaned 
widely, then, with a stupendous uproar of tearing 
wood, fell lifeless upon the earth. Side by side 
they lay in their calamity, even as they had stood 
together in their strength and beauty. 

Nevertheless, it was supremely theirs to have 
an austere destiny, to march magnificently through 
the centuries, to symbolise the tragedies of the 
lives of men, to be the august agents and accom- 
plices of love and sorrow, of desolation and death. 

Their broad, beneficent arms no longer stretched 
widely; their bright green leaves no longer whis- 
pered sweet secrets beneath the moon; their ma- 
jestic crests no longer towered above the world. 
Shorn of their strength, disfigured and mutilated, 
they lay silent upon the moist green earth. 

Presently they were borne away in carts to the 
railway, chained ignominiously to vile trucks, and 
dragged swiftly through the peaceful country to 
a great and turbulent city. Here they were 
separated. It was the last of their associated 
misfortunes. Through all the changes of the 
fateful years they had grown up together. Every 
joy and every sorrow, every triumph and every 
vicissitude, had been equally shared by them. 
The same benign showers had fallen upon them; 
the same soft winds had catessed them; the same 
flowers had breathed over them; the same fair 
children had gamboled beneath their branches; 
the same dews had cooled them; the same birds 
had slept in the shelter of their leaves. Now, in 
their death, they were divided; the Fates had 
spoken and the austere destiny of each was about 
to be fulfilled. 

The first was taken to a large prison, and of 
it was builded a gibbet, whereon doomed men, 
haggard-eyed, were strangled. It was cast about 
with horror and darkness and desolation. Men 
passed it shudderingly, with averted eyes; women 
wept at the thought of it; children were not al- 
lowed to look upon it; the very hangman hurried 
away from its appalling presence. The lost men 
who were taken to it saw in its face the abandon- 
ment of hope. The light of the sun never more 
fell upon it; no longer did it hearken to the 
sound of laughter and song; not once again did 


the pure air of heaven whisper its benison over 


its head. Yet, since it stood as the dread symbol 
of human justice, since by its means was carried 
out the due punishment of sin, and since it alone 
heard the last whisper of dying men, its destiny 
was austere. 

The second was purchased by a shipwright, and 
of it was fashioned a fishing-boat. It was dedi- 
cated to the high office of Toil, and by night and 
by day, in summer and winter, sunshine and rain, 
wind and bitter sleet, it sailed the sea, spoiling it 
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of its treasure of food, doing battle with it val- 
iantly for ever. It was the home of lonely men, 
going with them wheresoever they went, protect- 
ing them from the violence of the tempest and 
the unreasoned raging of the sea. It carried for 
them that which they perilously wrested from the 
clutch of the waters, and they put their trust in 
it, placing their lives in its keeping, loving it. 
In no wise did it betray their sublime faith, for, 
when at length, after long years of patient labor, 
borne always without anger and without com- 
plaint, the might of the sea was greater than it 
could withstand, and the wild rush of the wind 
swifter than it could out-flee—when, on a tem- 
pestuous night, its strength failed and the sea 
conquered, it perished with them. Together they 
went down into the uttermost deeps of the sea, 
lying cold and forgotten in the great waters. 

Yet, since it performed its task nobly and with- 
out hope of reward, since women blessed it and 
men trusted to it not in vain, and since, at the 
end, it perished without fear and undeserving of 
reproach, its destiny was austere. 

The third and last elm was hurried away at 
night to the most squalid part of a squalid town, 
where dwelt an old man—ragged, mole-like, 
cadaverous. He worked long and arduously, and 
often into the deep watches of the night, for the 
merchandise wherein he had dealings was in con- 
stant and hurried demand. His work-place was 
a cellar, damp and dreary, and ill-lit by a dingy 
oil-lamp. He had a wife and children, and he 
buried the dead to support the living. Day after 
day, and month after month, and year after year 
he toiled, this old man, making coffins of elm, 
wherein were hidden the dead, that men might 
behold them no more. His customers were the 
poor and broken in spirit, and his cellar was wet 
with the tears of the afflicted. With a rare fore- 
sight he made his own coffin, that his widow 
might be spared the expense of purchasing it. 
To him came the tree, fresh from the fragrance 
and living sweetness of the sunlit fields. He cut 
it up into short pieces, and of them fashioned his 
wares. It made many of them, and many was 
not enough. And so, bit by bit, it was taken away 
and returned to the earth whence it came; and 
the last coffin that was carried out of that dread- 
ful cellar took with it him who had fashioned it. 

Yet, since it alone assuaged the suffering of 
their pain, lifted the burden from the heavy- 
laden, and brought the weary into their appointed 
rest; since its place was the place of mourning 
and lamentation, its speech the low cry of the 
afflicted, and its silence the unbroken stillness of 
the grave; since for ever with it marched surely 
Death; its destiny was austere indeed. 





Under the Umbrella 


The writer of this sunny little love-story, Enrico Castelnuovo, has been for more than 


thirty years one of the most beloved authors of Italian fiction. 


He excels especially in the short 


story, although he has written a number of larger novels that are among the most widely read 
in Italy, the first one to gain him general recognition having been “Il Quaderno della Zia” 


(Aunt’s Picture). 


A German critic, Dr. Siegfried Lederer, says of him: “The themes of Cas- 


telnuovo’s compositions are extremely simple and free from all artificiality, but he has a fresh- 


ness and a heartiness about him that always wins the reader. I 
: : Castelnuovo has occupied a professor’s chair at the 
Royal School of Commerce in Venice since the year 1872. 


reflected a kind, gentle, characteristic note.” 


Thomas Seltzer. 


A distance of more than three kilometres still 
separated them from their summer home when 
it commenced to rain. 

Signora Susanna looked up, extended her arm 
and received the first drops on the back of her 
hand and on her face. Then she said to her 
nephew, a boy of between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age: “Ferrucio, jump over quick to old 
Martha, and see if she can’t let us have an um- 
brella for a while. You stay here, Cecelia. Now, 
be careful you don’t get the mud all over you.” 

So saying, Signora Susanna opened her little 
umbrella and said to her daughter: 

“Come under my umbrella until Ferrucio gets 
back. It will not do you much good, but it will 
keep off a little of the rain.” 

“No, mamma,” returned Cecelia, “it is no use 
for two to try to get under that tiny umbrella.” 

Terrucio was not long in reappearing, breath- 
lessly followed at a distance of several feet by a 
woman who carried a huge red umbrella under 
her arm. 

“Would you not rather stop over at my house 
for a little while?” inquired the newcomer po- 
litely. “A shower like this can’t last very long, 
I am sure. I think that would be best, signora. 
But if you prefer to go at once I brought you this 
umbrella. It is a poor umbrella, because we are 
poor people ourselves, but it is the only one I 
have.” 

“Thank you, Martha,” answered Signora 
Susanna cordially. “I should be glad to stay at 
your house; but it is late and dinner is waiting 
for us. I will take your umbrella and let you have 
it back soon. Thank you, thank you.” 

Ferrucio and Cecelia exchanged smiles as they 


regarded the large umbrella of the woman, whose 
wings seemed calculated to give shelter to an en- 
tire family. 
“Everybody arm-in-arm! 
arm?” exclaimed the girl, clapping her hands. 
“What are you thinking of, child?” retorted her 
mother. “You take my parasol and Ferrucio will 


Everybody arm-in- 


Throughout his works there is 


This story is translated for us by 


hold the large umbrella and be my gentleman.” 

This arrangement by no means suited the two 
cousins, whose faces elongated several centi- 
metres; but the signora did not observe it because 
at that moment her attention happened to be 
drawn away by the noise of an approaching car- 
riage. 

It was the buggy of Dr. Lonzi. 

“Signora Mellini,” cried the doctor, stopping 
his horse and putting out his head from the buggy, 
“do you want to come into my carriage? I have 
a place for you here.” 

“Really?” answered Signora Susanna. “If you 
assure me that you will not go out of your way 
on my account I will accept your kind offer.” 

“Not at all. I am going in your direction. 
And at all events, I would not leave you out in 
the rain that way. I am only sorry I cannot 
accommodate the young lady and the young gen- 
tleman.” 

“The young lady and the young gentleman have 
no objection to walking on foot,” said Cecelia, 
with a smile of contentment. 

And, returning her mother’s parasol, she 
plunged under the ample firmament of the red 
umbrella. 

“This girl will remain a child until extreme old 
age,” remarked her mother as she was helped into 
the carriage by the doctor; and, turning to the 
young couple, she added: “Now don’t fool around, 
but go straight home. Ferrucio, you are the 
younger of the two, but you are the wiser, never- 
theless. Take care of your cousin. I entrust her 
to you.” 

Dr. Lonzi shook the reins over his horse’s neck 
and he started off on a run. 

“Did you hear?” said Ferrucio, with an air of 
importance. “You are entrusted to my care. 
Now, then, respect and awe in the presence of 
your superior! Do you understand?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cecelia, “what a formidable 
cavalier. I can push you into that ditch with one 
turn of my hand.” 
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“T should like to see it,” answered Ferrucio, 
irritated at this reflection on his manly strength. 

“Will you attempt to deny, perhaps, that I am 
at least two inches taller than you are?” 

“That is a calumny. We haven’t measured our- 
selves this fall.” 

“No, not this fall, but last fall.” 

“There is the rub. You see I have grown in 
that year and you have not, at least not in height.” 

This allusion to the anatomy of his cousin 
seemed to him such a stupendous piece of audacity 
that he regretted it before it was well out of his 
mouth, and he blushed and lowered his eyes. 

For a moment the girl remained in doubt as to 
whether she should laugh or grow angry, so she 
contented herself with murmuring between her 
teeth, “Booby!” 

“Well, we will settle the account some other 
year,” said Ferrucio, satisfied at having come out 
so easily from this embarrassment. 

“What account?” 

“Why, that about my stature.” 

“You will get to be a regular Goliath, I dare 
say. Now here, you stupid fellow, can you or can 
you not hold that famous umbrella decently?” 

It is an undeniable fact that Ferrucio managed 
the umbrella rather awkwardly, constrained as he 
was to walk on his tiptoes in order not to 
appear smaller than his cousin. To make matters 
worse, the wind was so strong that at every gust 
the umbrella was carried now on one side, now 
on the other. 

“I am getting a shower-bath on my right side,” 
remarked Cecelia. 

“And I on my left,” returned Ferrucio. 

“Will you let me try?” said the young lady. 

“Let you have the umbrella?” 

“Yes, for five minutes.” 

“T guess I won't.” 

“Come, be a gentleman.” 

“T tell you I won't.” 

But Cecelia, who was obstinate by nature, did 
not wish to yield, and attempted to conquer by 
force what she could not do by kind words. 
She began to pull it one way and another until the 
umbrella, which did not have a very solid spring, 
closed up all of a sudden, catching the heads of 
the two contestants as in a trap. 

When they finally succeeded in reopening it, 
Ferrucio had his hat cocked on one side while 
Cecelia was altogether in a state of disarrange- 
ment. They were both dripping wet, almost as if 
they had just come out of a bath. 

“It is your fault,” cried the girl, “you savage!” 
“It is my fault, is it? Was it not you who—” 
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At“this point, however, the humor of the situa- 
tion overtook them, and the two cousins looked 
each other in the face and laughed with all their 
might. 

“That was a fine blow you got on your head.” 

“I should say so. I guess I must have a bump 
on my forehead.” 

“And I, too, here.” 

“My poor little Cecelia!” cried Ferrucio. 

“Don't laugh so,” said Cecelia, striking up a 
comic attitude of alarm. 


’ 


“If you shake the um- 
brella too much it wili start its funny tricks again 
and will shut up.” 

“Oh, horrors! After all, Cecelia, when I come 
to think of it, it wasn’t such a bad trick the um- 
brella played on us, was it?” 

Again Ferrucio thought that he allowed him- 
self to speak too rashly and he flushed red. 

Cecelia darted him a glance in which there was 
a world of unconscious coquetry. Then disposing 
herself to a resolute mood she said: “Come now, 
let us walk the rest of the way like respectable 
people.” 

She passed her arm again through that of her 
cavalier and drew herself up against him as closely 
she said, “now I 


, 


as possible. “That is the way,’ 
will have my whole body under cover.” 

Ferrucio felt a kind of uneasiness, a discomfort 
that he had never experienced before; but that 
discomfort was so delicious that at that moment 
he would not have exchanged it for anything else 
in the world. 

And Cecelia, inclining her pretty head toward 
him, spoke to him as she had never spoken to him 
before until that day, as one speaks not to a boy 
and a playmate, but to a young man who can be 
taken into one’s confidence, to a friend. 

Seeing himself finally treated as an equal by a 
young lady almost fifteen and a half years old and 
so very pretty, Ferrucio was beside himself with 
joy. At first he was confused and embarrassed, 
but gradually his tongue was unloosened and he 


began to speak with warmth and with an un- 


usual emphasis. 

How many things the two cousins said to each 
They recalled the 
time of their infancy when they lived in the same 


other under that umbrella! 


city and passed many hours together every day, 
quarreling frequently, occasionally also pulling 
each other’s hair, but never able to remain sep- 
arated. Later the families went to live in different 
places, and Cecelia and Ferrucio remembered how 
bitterly they wept on the day of their separation. 
Yes, they wept and wept, and swore that they 
would write each other; but inasmuch as tu 
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were then scarcely able to make strokes with 
their pens there was no possibility of keeping 
their promise. But in the fall Ferrucio came to 
pass his vacation with his uncle and aunt, and 
continued to do so every year. For Cecelia this 
was the pleasantest season of the year. It was true 
that there was an interval of considerable cooling 
down when Cecelia seemed to be bent on becom- 
ing a steeple, while Ferrucio evidently had made 
up his mind to stop growing. Then she really 
looked down upon him. Basta! But now all 
this humiliation was at an end, and Cecelia faith- 
fully recognized that Ferrucio would not cut a 
bad figure at her side. But what a pity it was 
that they could not walk arm-in-arm the whole 
year round! What a pity that they could not 
always confide their intimate thoughts to each 
other, their secret desires, the little sorrows 
of life! : 

The two cousins passed into pathos. Who 
knew what the future had in reserve for them? 
A series of disillusionments, perhaps, premature 
death! Brr! The very thought of it made their 
blood freeze in their veins. 

“Don’t even say it, Cecelia!” ejaculated Fer- 
rucio. 

“You would really be grieved if I died?” 

“Oh, what terrible language!” he answered, 
turning his humid eyes upon her. 
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The Maiden’s Quavering Heart” 













In answer she pressed his hand gently. 

This sentimental conversation was interrupted 
by the sound of a voice. 

“Eh, children, why don’t you hurry?” 

It was Signora Susanna who waited for them 
at the gate of the villa where they had arrived 
without noticing it. 

“And now,” continued Signora Susanna, “do 
me the kindness to explain why you keep the 
umbrella open? 
stopped raining.” 


It is twenty minutes since it 


“It has stopped raining?” exclaimed Cecelia and 
Ferrucio in great surprise. 

“Yes, of course? Have you been wandering in 
the clouds? I am not surprised at Cecelia, she 
never knows where her head is; but you, Fer- 
rucio, shame on you! And in what a horrid con- 
dition you are? All muddy from top to bottom! 
Walk up quick and change your dress, and then 
come down at once to the table. You, Ferrucio, 
give this umbrella to Menico and let him return 
it to old Martha at once. For all the good it has 
done you you might as well have done without it.” 

“No, mamma, believe me, it was very nice under 
this umbrella,” said Cecelia as she entered the 
house. 

“You little rogue!” whispered Ferrucio in her 
ear as he caught up beside her at the door. 





Miss Marie was half romantic, half practical, 
and a rather pretty girl. She could play the 
piano a little, knew some French, was always 
tastefully dressed, had a little nose gracefully up- 
tilted, and eyes that were sometimes a light and 
sometimes a dark blue. 

Once she had a remarkable dream. 

She saw a balance suspended from the sky. 
The scales moved up and down without finding 
their equilibrium. 

Two angels kept putting things in them. 

On one side a dark angel in high silk hat and 
frock coat put in diamonds, pearls and gold. 

On the other side a white, glorified angel put 
in tears, sighs and songs. 

Above, on the tongue of the balance, was sus- 
pended her own heart. She recognized it in- 
stantly. 


*Translated for CURRENT Li TERATURE from the Yiddish of 
J. L. Perez. 


This little heart quavered and fluttered and 
kept moving from one scale to the other. 


“Which will you have— 

The ring of gold, 

The music of song? 

Will you have pearls or tears?” 


Thus sang the angels, and the little heart 
quavered and knew not which to choose. 

Suddenly she thought of a device—women 
think even in their dreams. She sprang up and 
seated herself upon the scale containing the 
pearls and diamonds and gold, and in order not 
to weigh down the scale she rested her head upon 
the other! 

Her body was with the gold, the pearls and 
the diamonds; her head amid the tears, the 
sighs and the songs. 

And still her heart kept ceaselessly vibrating 
from one to the other! 
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LETTER FROM CHAS. T. SCHOEN 


The Prominent Capitalist. 


Philadelphia, October 18, 1905. 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 

Gentlemen: When I insured with your Company, in 1900, under a 5°% Gold 
Bond policy for $250,000, on the Whole Life FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND plan, paying 
an annual premium thereon of $18,270, I did not give much thought to the dividend. 
A short time ago I received from you an official statement, advising that my 
policy was five years,old, and that I had the choice of two options, as follows: 

1st. Acash dividend of $13,712.50; or, 

2d. A reduction of $2,880 on each of my ensuing five annual premiums. 

I choose the first option. The dividend was wholly satisfactory to me, and 
offers abundant evidence of a wise and conservative administration of your affairs. 


I regard The Prudential as a safe and sound institution. 
Very truly yours, 
CHAS. T. SCHOEN. 


THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 










This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants 
to protect his family and at the same time realize for 
himself a substantial and early return on the pre- 
miums paid by him. 





This is done by the apportionment 











~ of dividends every five years. 
ly HAS THE / U0 Pg 
ft STRENGTH OF ‘F~' The various options at the end of the five-year 
gk periods are exceedingly attractive and the experience 
j GIBRALTAR of the Company shows that business men and others 
Ry ghd east carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 


At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend 
is apportioned, the person insured has the choice of 
Cash, Reduction of Premium for five years, or a Paid- | 
up Addition to Policy. 








The Premiums are Fixed 
and Never Increase. 




















Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment plans. Send coupon for free information 


about Five Year Dividend Policy. 
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Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark, N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 
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State whether Specimen of Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment or Endowment 5-year Dividend Policy is desired. 
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Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 
MASSAGE. t 

“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (‘Testimonial 244) 

English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 





Restores Eyesight 


SPECTACLES CAN BE ABANDONED 


“Actina,’”’ A Wonderful Discovery That Cures Af- 
flictions of the Eye Without Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the eye for the 
cure of most forms of disease, for a new system of treating afflictions 
of the eye has been discovered whereby all torturous methods 

are eliminated. There is no risk or ex- 
perimenting, as hundreds of people have 
been cured of failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids and other afflictions of 
the eye through this grand discovery, 
when specialists, they state, termed the 
cases incurable. 

General Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
highly recommends “‘Actina.’ 

Louis Meyer, 93 Herman Street, Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘Actina’ has effected a wonderful cure in my wife’s ase, curing 
nt of a severe eye trouble, and I would not be without it.’ 


Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: “ ‘Actina’ has removed cat- 
aracts from both my eyes. I can read well without my glasses; 


Makes Dirt am sixty-five years old.” 


Rotert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: “I should have been 


Bie — blind had I not used ‘Actina.’ ” 


Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on application. 


a “‘Actina”’ is purely a home treatment and self-administered by the 


patient, and is sent on trial. postpaid. If you will send your name 
and address to the New York and London Electric Ass’n, Dept. 
112B, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you will receive absolutely 


free a valuable book, Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease. 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request ie 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105-C 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 
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There are dozens of books on 








































“SPECIAL EDITION” 


If You Want to Know 
How to 


— incorporate 

—form partnership 

—sell goods 

—write advertisements 
—prepare business letters 
—read proof 

—buy office supplies 
—handle accounts 
—manage a factory 
—employ labor 


If You Want 


—postal information 
—shipping rates 
—business formulas 
tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws 
—pbusiness abbreviations 
—Wall Street terms 


If You Want to Know 
Anything About Business 


Consult this Encyclopedia. It 
contains complete’ specific in- 
formation on a thousand and one 
different subjects—all carefully 
indexed for INSTANT reference. 




































































































































































One man under ordinary condi- 
tions could not collect in a lifetime 
one hundredth part of the business 
information these books contain 
Where the average business man 
sees one article, reads one book 
our twenty-seven experts, with ev 
ery convenience at their disposal 
have read, clipped and edited a 
hundred for this encyclopedia 
Moreover, these experts analyzed 
nine correspondence schools 
courses, $265 worth of business in- 
struction—and what they learned 
they condensed and published in 
The Business Men's Encyclopedia. 

And there are equally important 
contributions on Advertising, Busi- 
ness Correspondence, Business 
Management, Salesmanship, Sci- 
ence of Accounts, Rapid Calcu- 
lation, Business Law, Traffic, 
Proofreading, etc. etc. 


Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven business experts 
we have compiled the only real Business Man’s Encyclopedia in existence. We have 
clipped, extracted, preserved business data from thousands of different sources—from 
magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence courses, from actual business experi- 
ence. And all this data we have boiled down, classified, arranged and indexed into 
one complete business Britannica. 
accounting, advertising, salesmanship, 
business letter writing and other branches of business: but the Business 
Man’s Encyclopedia is a condensation of them all. It deals not merely 
with one department of business, 


the purchase of materials to the sale of the finished product—from ad 
tising and selling to credits and collections. 


but with all departments—from 
er- 


Experienced Business Men, Man- 
ufacturers, Bankers, Credit Men, 
Accountants, Correspondents, Ad- 
vertising Writers, Merchants, Office 
Managers—men in all lines of work, 
in all positions—will find the Ency 
clopedia a business guide, a legal 
advisor, a handy dictionary of 

of 
n 


business data crammed full 
helps, suggestions and_ ideas 

the daily protlems of busines 
Professional and literary men 
should have a set for reference 
the terse sayings on business to; 
ics of such men as _ Andrew 
Carnegie, Philip D. Armour, Mar 
shall Field, John D Rockefeller 
Russell Sage, Alexander Reve 
John Wanamaker, and dozens 
other captains of industry N 
matter what your vocation, you 
need this Encyclopedia in y 
office, on your desk, or in your library 


The way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through 


SYSTEM 


The Business 


Magazine 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the magazine. It 
tells every month all the new business tricks that save time—all the little office 


wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more pages 
of indispensable information for business men. 
Through SYSTEM you can learn all that any- 
one can possibly tell you about system and 
business methods. It will give you each 
month dozens of complete advertising, selling 
and manufacturing plans that have built up 
some of the greatest retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing concerns in America. The 
srice of SYSTEM is two dollars a_ year. 
ft is worth a great deal more than that to 
any alert man with his eyes on the main 
chance. 

W. P. Coase & Co.: “We would not have 
SYSTEM discontinued now though the price 
were raised to $10 a year.” 


nee 4 
Burrows Bros. Co.: “A single suggestion often- Edited by A, W. SHAW 








times saves us more than the cost of a year's subscrip- 


tion.” 


Send $2.co to-day while you have it in mind. 


Regular Departments 
We Building a Sales Force 


will send you a substantially bound set of the Business Organizing an Advertising De- 
Man’s Encyclopedia—in two volumes—all transpor- partment 
tation charges fully prepaid and will enter yourname Organizing a Factory 


for a full year’s subscription to SYSTEM 


Business Correspondence 


Write your name on the margin of this advertise- rosie — 
ment—tear out—mail to-day with a two dollar bill. ares (0 calesman 


SPECIAL — Include soc extra and we will send Systems in Banking 


the two volumes bound in handsome vellum. 


setter 


System in Shipping 


still, include $1.co extra ($3.00 in all), and we will Systems for the Retailer 
bind the books for you in the finest flexible morocco and Real Estate and Insurance 
System in the Professions 
Short-Cuts that Save 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY  Siccessial throcgh System (Bio- 
Desk R CHICAGO 


gold the edges. 


graphical) 
Answered by Experts 
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BUFFALO si 


WATER 


“Has Signally Demonstrated Its Remedial 
Power in Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Uric Acid Gravel, and Other Mala- 


dies Dependent upon the Uric 
Acid Diathesis.” 


Dr. Thos. H. Buckler, 0/ Paris, formerly of Baltimore, Suggester of Lithia as a Solvent 
for Uric Acid, says: ‘‘Nothing I could say would add to the well-known reputation of the 


I have frequently used it with good results in Uric Acid 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. Diathesis, Rheumatism and Gout, and with this object I 
have ordered it to Europe. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in the 
carbonate, the form in ” 
which it is found in BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 

Dr. William F. Carrington, former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark,, Surgeon 
(retired) U. S. Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated its 
Navy: ‘* The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, remedial power in Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Uric Acid Gravel, and other maladies dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis.”’ 

Additional Medical Testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 

















Bronchial 


Brown’s Troches 


Are absolutely free from harmful ingredients, and have been 
recognized for over fifty years as an article of superior merit. 


They invariably give immediate relief in cases of Hoarseness, 
or loss of voice, Coughs, Irritation, or Soreness of the Throat, 
occasioned by cold or use of the voice. 


In boxes only : never sold in bulk. 
Observe this signature 


V4 
-— 
on the wrapper. Mba a , a Ve 














SON 
BRONCHIAL 
Lanes 
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$3.00 Worth of Music 


Consisting of vocal and instrumental selections, is included in every 
issue of the MUSICIAN. .The Musician also contains articles by lead- 
ing writers on all subjects pertaining to music. 
organ, violin and orchestra there are special departments. 
attention is given to the national schools of music for the assistance of 
musical clubs and those who prepare and attend concerts. 
school musicis a new department. 
Published monthly. 


Price 15 cents 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 41 Mason Street, Boston 
VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, London 


For the piano, voice, || 
Particular 





Public 
There are many illustrations. 


Subscription price 
$1.50 per year 

















THE CURE OF 


_EPILEPSY 


1ON UNSURPASSED, RATES MODERATE 


J ‘ iERRY. M.D. Medical Superintendent 


BROCHURE SENTON APPLI ION. 








<OK’S WONDER-WORKER TABLETS 


Leading Physicians Pronounce Them the World's Greatest Vitalizers. 


This remedy MUST strengthen Weak Stomachs, Weak Nerves, Weak Hearts 
aud Weak Backs. It MUST cure Varicose Veins, Bad Kidneys, Night Sweats 
and Physical or Mental Decline from any cause at any age. It MUST restore 
Loss of Memory and Low Vitality. It MU ST bring Natural Physical Strength, 
Mental Capacity and Vital Power easier, quicker and cheaper ‘than any other 
remedy. It does NOT contain alcohol or poison, and does NOT excite or stim- 
ulate. Itcured the man who makes and sells it, and OVER 600,000 OTHERS 
during the past 8 years. Price ONLY $1 per box. Send 2-cent stamp for infor- 
mation which isof EXTREME VALUE to any ailing person. All names held 
sacred. Sincerely Yours, GEO. 8S. BECK, 46] Franklin Street, Reading, Pa. 


GET MONEY- {D1D- “GOT $301?” 


ting. writes M Smith of Pa, 
a small ron gy At as Smith did—that's easy— 
hundreds already s\arted—new ones daily—money coming in 
—goods going out. People everywhere have tableware, 
, jewelry, etc., for the “G Plating Man.” 
Practical outfits, all = oy $4 plate, ar- 
anteed, pure gold, silver, nickle metal plating, 
equal to new goods,latest process, taught free 
necessary ,2!! easy, 

Boss « business 

art time that 

" a > ly. Write today 

fer new offer, sample, aad b reds letiers from successful agents—free 
all, Gray & Co., Plating Works, 108 Miami Bidg Cincinnati, Q. 





























REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


MEN WHO CAN EARN FROM 
$3,000 to $10,000 A YEAR. 


‘We are financing one of the greatest and most profitable 
commercial enterprises of the day. The stock of this 
Company is a perfectly safe high-grade guaranteed security 
now paying liberal dividends, while the future profits and 
possibilities are almpst unlimited. 

We desire first-class representatives in every city and 
town. Excellent opportunities for the right men. Address 
at once for full particulars, 


A. L, WISNER & CO., BANKERS, 





32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BURN AIR-IT’S CHEAP ties 


Consumes 895 Barrels of Air to one gallon 4 
<erosene. Penny fuel, burns like gas, hot 
fire, won’t explode, saves work and fuel bills. No 
coal, wood, dirt, ashee—no wick, no valves easy 
operated, handsome,durable.G@rand 
heater for houses, office, store; no 
\. pipes or flues; portable, also aplen- 
—— = Bid cooker, baker. 18000 Harri- 
ee son Wickless, Valveless Oll-Gas 
E>: Alt / and Air Burners sold one month. 
LY, AGENTS ont mite Weekly. 


Greatest MONEY MAKER. Guar- 
anteed, all ay sent anywhere, 68 
rite, FREE provesition "80 day t 
Mfg. Co., World B’ld’g 























eco 


rial offer. Address 


World » Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. Sent on approval. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. B. WILLIS & CO., 188 8, 11th St., Philadelphia. 








A remembrance 
always in 
good taste. 
















STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


suggest a delicate compliment to 
the one who receives them. 


Wha Instantaneous Chocolate made 


instantly with boiling milk. 
For sale where the best 1s sold. 


Established 1842. 
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Buckingham Palace 


THE HOME OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE KING OF ENG- 


OP eee Aa TeCk: 04° Vidya hist i 


LAND IS CLEANED BY THE gS a ie 
. aoe tt 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


This is the most convenient, thorough and healthful method of cleaning houses and safely 
disposing of the germ laden dust. 

The plant may be installed in your cellar or basement, and run by electric or other power. 
Through lines of hose, the dust is drawn from carpets, hangings, rugs or upholstery io fixed re- 
ceptacles from which it can be safely disposed of. 

Caspets cleaned without removal. The finest fabrics cleaned with no damage to them. 


BUILDINGS CLEANED BY THE VACUUM CLEANER ARE MORE HEALTHFUL. 


Write for full particulars regarding this marvelous invention that saves labor, money and health. 














Dept. B 
THE VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 72 Trinity Place, 
David T. Kenney, Pres’t., New York. 





nd 











DISTRIBUTORS 


es eA We 
yw 5 3 R . ‘ Albany...... N. Y.. Frank W. Thomas 
y . ; / Allentown ...Pa....F. F. Kramer 
ra i ‘me ’ - ss PE 00:00 Ga ,..The Cable Company 
~ ray > R 
DP (Marvelous) 






Baltimore... . Md... .Kranz-Smith Piano Company 
Boston. .....Mass., Oliver Ditson Company 
Buffalo.,....N. Y..Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
’ Chicago... ... Ill. ...Lyon & Healy 
i $f Cincinnati. . .Ohio. , Krell Piano Company 
j r | > $ Dallas...... Texas. Will A. Watkin Music Company 
| i e ( | | a € Gelert le OS See Mich., Arnold, Robinson & Company 
. . : Fastcn. . P . Werner Music House 
4 > 
ror 













ee 
Grand Rapids.Mich., M. M. Marrin & Company 
Indianapolis. . nd. . .Carlin & Lennox 

Kansas City.. Mo. ..L. Rosenfield 










eee , See Sem = Lcuisville... .Ky. ..Finzer & Hamill 
myt Pp ‘al l) eSs é is eae 2 : 3 Los Angeles..Cal. . . Bartlett Music Company 
: ~ ' Ty = * Memphis. ...Tenn..O. K. Houck Piano Company 


Milwaukee... Wis. . . Rohlfing Sons Music Company 
New York...N. Y.. John Wanamaker 


f G if MN) ONY — S - ec one ‘ Omaha..... Neb. e' Hospe 








Philadelphia., Pa... . Blasius & Sons 







oe . E. Ditson & Company 
ns BE SAA + oes . , - ” * ,..John Wanamaker 
Olt qj pbce ies . Pittsburg.... “‘....S. Hamilton Company 
tf . 4 s Rochester.. ..N. Y..Mackie Piano & Organ Company 







St. Louis. ...Mo...O. K. Houck Piano Company 
ws “*. ...Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry 
Company 

San Francisco.Cal. . . Kohler & Chase 
Seattle.......Wash .D. S. Johnston Company 
OS” Se Ohio. , Hayes Music Company 
Washington. .D. C. .S. Kann Sons & Company 
Worcester .. . Mass..S. R. Leland & Son 

The above list contains the names of a 
few of our distributors. 

Write for catalogue and name of the 


nearest agent. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO., 
49 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
The Oldest Music Box House in the United States. 






Volume 
of Tone 
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HAT would please one more 

than a Roll Top Desk ora 

Revolving Desk Chair, or a fine leather 

Easy Chair or Library Table. We make 

all these and at prices that are very low. 
Send for Catalogue M 



















WALTER F. BARNES 


372 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 




























end for our big free 44-page catalog 
S of clubs and combinations on 2,500 
magazines, periodicals and news- 
papers—including all the leaders. 
Shows you how to save a lot on your 
next year’s subscription money—no 
matter what publications you select. 
Gives much interesting information 
to magazine readers. 
Ours is one of the largest subscrip- 
tion agencies in the world—known 
everywhere. Write a penny postal for 


Our Large 
Free Catalog 


Our prices will surprise you. Write to-day. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
318 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 









































by using the 
Perfect 
Pants Presser 


Puts in the “Crease,” takes out the «Rag.’’ 
Keeps trousers in perfect order by pincing them in 
press on retiring ; by morning they will have that 
well-pressed, fresh appearance, with a regular 
**tallor’s’ crease, no matter how wet, baggy or out of shape. 
The cost is saved many times a year, and provides a 
continuously neat appearance. This is the day of the 
good = dresser. Send for a Perfect Pants Presser 


use it 60 days, money returned if unsatisfactory. 


Circular and full information on req . 
Plain Wood, Mahogany Stain, Japanned Trim. ..$3.50 
Hard Wood Veneered Boards, Natural Finish 
(Oxidized Copper Trim).................000+ «- $5.00 
PERFECT PANTS PRESSER CO., 692A Rookery, Chicago, ILL. 
For sale by: New York, Lewis & Conger; San Francisco, Palace Hardware (o, 
Bostoa, Wm. H. Richardson & Co.; Pittsburg, J. B. Kaercher; Joseph Horne & ( 
Chicago, Marshall Field & Co. ; Denver, Gano Clothing Co. ; Birmingham, J. Blach & Sons 


hat Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


i se TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip- Top” is the 

Oe best and simplest device for making 100 
b Dophcator copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from typewritten original, we will shiy 
complete duplicator, cap size without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial, 
Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 33144%,or $5 net 
THE FELIX F, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St.. New York City. 


TYPEWRITERS wax: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE at HALF 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, allo 
RENTAL TO APPLY On price. Shipp t 
yrivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue B. 
T 202 LaSalle St. 


ypewriter Emporium CHICAGO 
SEE THAT CLIP? bv 
the thinnest sheet of paper up to ¥ in. 
































i 








‘THE NIAGARA CLIP holds securely from 
in thickness, and can be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc void unsightly pinholes 
in attaching second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes 
of 100 especially for desk convenience. Sample 
box 15 cents, postpaid, 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N.Y. City. _—_______— 

















Equip your car, launch or engine with the APPLE 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGER. Easily in- 


atulled. Quickly puts an end to all battery troubles 

by keeping them always supplied with ‘juice,”’ 

With this machine on your car your current will 

never fnil a mequnonte, teoring you @ ~ 
“stalled” far from home. Write today for full -“ Wy +i 
information. See us at N. Y. and Chicago auto Automatic 
shows. THK DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO., f Battery ~ 
154 Beaver Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


The Mining Herald, leading illustrated mining and financial 
paper, containing latest and most important information or 
the mining and oil industries, the most successful companies 
and the best dividend-paying stocks. It shows how immense 
profits may be quickly and easily made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. It gives valuable advice to money-makers and 
points out a safe and certain road to wealth. Write forit to-day 





Charger 





A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Hudson Bldg-, Room 79, New York 





Having Ms.; narratives, poetical, scien 
tific or historical pen products, and de- 
siring consideration for, BOOK issue, 


may submit copy. Careful readings, no charge, capital invested 
if favorably passed upon. Best workmanship, cloth bindings only 


THE ROXBURGH PRESS. COURT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Only Direct 
All-Water Route 
Between 


New York, Boston anc 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 

Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and In- 
termediate Landings 


The ** Clyde Line ”’ is the favorite route be- 
tween NEW YorRK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 


} and EASTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. 


C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships 
aod Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 State Street, New York 











For the Winter 
“to Bermuda 


Reached in 45 hours from New York by the elegant 
new twin-screw steamer BERMUDIAN, of the Que- 
bec S. S. Co., Ltd. Frost unknown. Malaria im- 
possible. Headquarters for British North Atlantic 
Navy and Army. Cable communication. Equable 
climate; average temperature, 70 deg. Golf, Tennis, 
Boating and Bathing all winter. 


Cruise to the Tropics 


The S. S. PRETORIA, 3,300 tons, sails February 17th, 
1906, on a special cruise, calling at Bermuda, San Juan (Porto 
Rico), St. Croix, St. Kitts, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, Trinidad, Jamaica, Havana, and Nassau; length of 
cruise, 30 days. Other Steamers for West Indies and Bermuda 
every ten days. 

For illustrated pamphlets, giving rates and all information, 
apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. 
Co., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York; THOS. COOK & SONS, 
261 Broadway, New York, or ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, 
Quebec, Canada. 














1161 Broa ay. | 
BOSTO ayy | 
298 Washingtah St 
PHILADELPSIA, 
31 South 3 et. 
BALTIMOR 


THE PURPLE "EO LDERS 
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‘ Bey Jie 16 all 
LE SOUTH 


“FLO RIDA 
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WINTER TOURIST TICKETS 


TO ALL RESORTS. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
between New York and St. Augustine. 
CHICAGO AND FLORIDA SPECIAL 
between Chicago and St. Augustine. 
Both Make Their (nauel bei pet Run 

JANUARY 8, 


Other direct through and prccleseted trains from the 
EAST and NORT 
S. H. HARDWICK, W. tae TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D.C 
N. B.—The Southern’s Palm Limited pectic 
LIGHTED "‘THROUGHOU 





“SS ATT be Pe 








hee 
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ry 











Youc Ou can ah omit 
upon it — 


For good and reliable service 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


BUFFET- CLUB CAR 


On Diamond Special—Night Train 


Tickets of Agents of I. C. R. R. and Connecting Lines. 


A. H. HANSON, S. G. HATCH, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


CHICAGO, 
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LIMTIED 


Beginning Sunday, December 17th, this solid 
through electric lighted train between Chicago 
and _ Angeles will be placed in daily service 
via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


And the newly opened Salt Lake Route. 


Leave Chicago 10.00 p. m. every day in the year. 
Arrive Los Angeles 4.45 p. m. the third day, 
68 hours en route. 


The entire equipment new from the Pullman 
shops, includes all the latest innovations for the 
comfort and convenience of patrons. 
Pullman standard drawing room and tourist 
sleeping cars, magnificent dining cars, (service 
a la carte); composite observation cars, with 
buffet-smoking apartment and Booklovers Library. 
The train is brilliantly lighted throughout. Individual read- 
ing lamps in every berth and compartment. 


The Best of Everything 


A new and desirable route for tourist travel to southern California. 
Variable route round-trip tickets permit return through the San Joaquin 
Valley or over the Coast Line to San Francisco and east on the 
famous Overland Limited. 
Reservations of sleeping car space are now being made. 
Booklets, maps, schedules and full particulars on application 
to any ticket agent. 
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The reason for the supremacy of 
the Remington Typewriter is its 





Persistent Superiority 





emphasized again and again in 
every new model since the inven- 
tion of the writing machine. 








NEW MODELS NOW READY 






Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


julicieocosiinncian. ras : 
TYPEWRITER 
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The INGERSOLL Dollar Chains 


Made in 12 attractive patterns and every one 
guaranteed to contain more gold than any chain 
you can buy for $2.00. Also guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 

Sold by dealers or postpaid by us for $1.00. 
Circular free. 


Watches of Greatest Uti Utility 


FOR MEN, 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





We take it that readers of CURRENT LITERATURE 


are both discriminating and practical people. ‘They 
are able to sift out the essential from the non 
essential and choose by the light of reason. 

In this behef we submit that the Ingersoll 


Watches are of greater practical utility, price, serv 
ice and all things considered, than any other watch 
manufactured in this country or They are 
worth anybody’s consideration from the standpoint 
of reliability alone and they should not be adversely 
prejudged on account of their low price. 


abroad. 





Watches 
$1.0, $1.25, $1.25, $2.09, 


The function of a watch is to keep time. It cannot do 
less and be a real watch. No watch can do more unless it 
be to fill the plac e ota piece of jewelry. 

Many of our foremost men in all walks, looking at the 
subject merely in the light of an investment, have adopted 
the Ingersoll Watch. Cost with them is not the first con 
sideration. They recognize that the Ingersoll 
every requirement of a watch; that its cost is less than the 
annual cleaning of other makes; that it is less delicate and 
less liable to injury. Cold reason, common sense and true 
economy dictate their choice, why not yours ? 


Look for INGERSOLL on the Dial. 


Ingersoll Watches are sold by merchants in every town 
| They 


and city, or the latest models post paid by the makers. 
are absolutely guaranteed. 

For the sake of a few cents extra profit some dealers offer 
a substitute which is not a watch because it does not keep 


time. Look for INGE RSOL a on the dial. 
Don’t “Stand” For Substitution. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The movements in the several Ingersoll Watches are the same. As 
timekeepers they are equally reliable. he Dollar Watch, the Eclipse 
$1.50) and the Triumph ($1.75) are regular modern size models. The 
Ectipse is stemwind and stemset and is in a solid German-silver case 
lhe Triumph is heavily silver plated. All are made also in Gold-plate and 
(;unmetal tinishes. 

The Midget is our new ladies’ size model. It is stemwind and stemset 
and is regular six-size. It is the greatest watch for girls and small boys, 
too. Price $2.00. Booklet free. 


answers 





ROBT. H. 





INGERSOLL & BRO., 


64 JEWELERS COURT, 
NEW YORK. 






































HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 








and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istie standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 

circumstances can Own a VOS@ piano. We allow 

a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 

deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston, Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


===, VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
Le rr 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


———— 
J | 
——— zs. 





“THE REAL CHOCOLATE DE LUXE” 


OUR HIGHEST GRADE CHOCOLATE 
AND BEST QUALITY ROASTED NUTS, 

MILLED AS FINE AS SKILL AND 

IMPROVED MACHINERY WILL PERMIT. 





EACH CAKE PACKED IN TIN BOX. 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS GROCERS & DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE. 

IF NOT HANDLED BY YOURS, MAILED FREE 
UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 15£ PER CaKE. 





> 


\ Aa lett Cocoa & Chocolate Works, } 


© ISth. St. & Irving Place, N.Y. City. 














When the Sacw Kites 


ghens the r e Mennen’s —it keeps 


the skin just right. positive relief fur chapped hands, 
chafing and all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
¢ sure that you getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 


box — 
by mail, 9Se. Sample free. Zry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 











If Coffee 


Does Things 
To You 


When you are hit hard enough, quit 
and save the remaining stock of health. 
It may be small, but it will steadily in- 


crease if good, well-made 


POSTUM 
FOOD COFFEE 


Is used in place of ordinary coffee. 
‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


















































SON RICHARD 


Stereograph Copy: ight, 1906, Underwood & Underwood 
GROVER CLEVELAND AND HIS 
The ex-President, here shown at his home in Princeton, is becoming a more and more important figure in the re- 
In addition to his trusteeship of the Equitable Life, he has now been made a 
New York and Mutual—in all matters pertaining te re- 


adjustment of life insurance matters. 
sree for the three great insurance companies—Equitable, 


re 
bates, the abolition of which has been resolved upon. 





